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Sales of books and MSS 


Sarah Bradford 


Books and manuscripts relating to the discov- 
ery of the New World were prominent in. a sale 
held by Sotheby's, New York, on February 2. 
The second illustrated edition of Columbus's 
letter announcing his discoveries, De insulis 
nuper in man indico repertis (Basel, Johann 
Bergmann de Olpe, 1494), with woodcuts de- 
picting, among other scenes, Columbus land- 
ing on Hispaniola, sold for $77,000 to a private 
American collector. The same collector ac- 
quired for $17,600 the first Latin edition of 
Corps's second letter to Charles V describing 
the conquest of Mexico, Praeclara Ferdinandi 
CortesU de nova maris oceani Hyspania narra- 
tio (Nuremberg. F. Peypus, 1524), which con- 
tains the first plan of any city in the New World 
and Peter Martyr's version of the lost text of 
Cortfis's first letter. A document signed by 
Cortfis, dated Tenochtitlan, July 4, 1526, 
appointing Francisco Caxco and others as his 
agents at the inquiry into his administration to 
be held by Charles V’s emissary, Luis Ponce de 
Leon, was also bought by this collector for 
$49,5Q0. The fourth edition of Amerigo Ves- 
pucci's letter to Lorenzo di Piero Francesco de' 
Medici, describing his third voyage in which he 
reached Brazil, Mttndits novus . . . (Rome, 
Euchnrius Silber, 1504), was bought by 
Richard Ark way for $26,400. Mnnuel I of Por- 


tugal rewarded Vasco da Gama for his epic 
voyage round the Cape to India with the title of 
Admiral of the Indies and, some years later, 
with that of Conde de Vidigueira: what was 
thought to be a court copy of the Vidigueira 
grant to da Gama, signed by the King and 
dated Evora, December 29, 1519, was sold for 
$22,000 to a private buyer. 

A slightly later narrative of New World ex- 
ploration, the first Latin edition of Henry Hud- 
son’s Descrlptio ac delineaiio Geographies De- 
tectionis Freti . sive Tran sit us ad Occasion, sup- 
ra terras Americanos . . . (Amsterdam, Hes- 
selius Gerardus, 1612), including the first 
printed account of Hudson's discoveries in 
North America and the first map of Hudson's 
Bay, was purchased by Richard Arkway for 
$14,300. The first English edition of Lins- 
cho ten's Voyages, printed in London by John 
Wolfe in 1598, sold for $13,200 to a private 
collector, while a first edition, one of only 100 
copies, of John Dee's General and Rare 
Memorials Pertayning to the Perfect Arte of 
Navigation (London, John Daye, 1577), the 
Scott Library copy originally presented to the 
poet Sir Edward Dyer, went for $17,600. 

Among the items relating to the science of 
navigation was the outstanding Harrison D. 
Horblit copy of one of the most beautiful of 
sixteenth-century astronomical works, Petrus 
Apian us's Astronomicum Caesareum, printed 
and bound by (he author at Ingolstadt in May 


1540, which was acquired by Ber6s for $88,000. 

Appearing somewhat incongruously among 
works on travel, philosophy and economics, 
was a collection of letters by Ezra Pound to 
William French, a disciple and member of the 
poet’s coterie of young admirers during his 
confinement in St Elizabeths Hospital. The 
property of William French, the collection con- 
tained forty-five letters by Pound and other 
related material, cl 95 1-57, apparently com- 
plementing the Pound-French correspondence 
held by the Beinecke and Lilly libraries. It 
failed to sell. 

Sotheby's London, featured an interesting 
collection of Russian avant-garde literature in 
their sale of February 5, in which some of the 
best known names of Russian Futurism and 
Constructivism were represented. Weinreb 
paid £440 for the first major work on Construc- 
tivism by Aleksei Gfln printed in Tver in 1922, 
and Maggs £110 and £385 respectively for two 
inscribed works by Anna Akhmatova, Chetki 
(Beads), the second collection of her poetry, 
printed in Petrograd in 1915, and the first edi- 
tion of Anno Domini MCMXX1 (Petrograd, 
1922), The most important collection of the 
work of Nicolay Gumilev, Ognevny Stolp (The 
Flaming Pillar), Petersburg, 1921, published 
shortly after his execution by firing squad and 
never reprinted, was sold to Ackerman for 
£121. The works of Khlebnikov did well, with 
Quaritch paying £528 for a joint work with- 


Kruchcnykh, Stnrinnaya Lyubov . . . (nu 
Time Love . ... St Petersburg, 1914),^! 
cover design by Larionov, while AckenJ 
acquired the author’s first book of verae ft* ■ 
Perchatki, 1908-1914 (Roar. The GauX 1 . 
Moscow, 1914) for £396 and a first editions - 
his poems (Petersburg, 1915) for £352. i 
The second edition of an important joJ 
work by Khlebnikov and Kruchenykh./pj,' 
Adit (A Game in Hell), one of 800 on tfe! 
pnper with lithographed illustrations by Ro* 
nova and Malevich and cover designs byM*. 1 
vich, a classic of the period, printed in Pet® 
burg in 1914, made £770 to Adeem* 
Kruchenykh’s Fonetlca Teatra, (Moscoi i 
1923) was purchased by Qunritch for £286, aai 
the Bibliothfcquc Nationale acquired for£220i 
somewhat worn copy of the first edition of 14 
Lef Agitki Mayakovskogo, Aseeva, Trefjtk 
va, (Moscow, 1925). Mayakovsky’s Ofo 
Golosa (For the Voice), the first edition, sill 
typographic illustrations and cover desip h 
El Lissitsky (Berlin, 1923) was sold to Gfns 
for £935 and his Pro Eto (About This) tit 
photo-montaged plates by A.M. Rodchedn 
(Moscow and Petrograd, 1923), for £396 b 
Ackerman. Lastly, a very limited edition di 
fine book, Valentin Pamak’s, Slovodvi (ft 
Dinamo), with full-page illustrations by 0* 
charova and Larionov and cover design bp 
Larionov (Paris, 1920) was bought by Ubriifa- 
£715. ‘ 
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bookB on English lltemturo. 
Apply Blnnie BookBaltarB, a 7 
Anflel House. Pantonvilla 
Road , London N l . 
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■pORI Axbrldqs Bookshop, 
IB High Street, Axbrldgo. 
Same rant. 
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BOOKf IMDIN 
hind. Worm 

flfiLondon 

1 BTH Cl NT U Ft Y BIOOhA- 
PHY, Letters end Diaries. 
Catalogue now ready. Hor- 
sham Book Shop, 18 Market 
Square. Horsham, * Sussex 
RH13 1EU. (Tel: 0403 

S31B7I. 

NICK SHIRINOTON Cata- 
logue 16 or Modern First 
Editions. Early rik-ata In jack- 
et of Auden, Beckett, Dahl. 
Eftdlson, Eilat, Hugli«, 
Forester, Francis, G r eves. 
Hemingway, Jones, Joyce, lh 
C arre, Lewis, Nelpaul, 
Fcwys, Trevor. Williamson. 
Woolf, plus sinned, present- 
Mon and proof coatas. Avail- 
able aOon. 11 Clirtan Hill. 
Exeter EX 1 8DJ. 

O/F ACADEMIC BOOK! 
found. BaokesSrcIi, 99 West 
Grove, Woodford Green. 
Eeae^IGS JNB, . 
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MISHIMA/HOSOE 

KILLED BY ROBES 
Tokyo 1963. Japanese lext 
signed $1460.00 

Mu Ran Botin Ino. 

234 Fifth Are. (3/FJ 
Hew York NY 10001 
Til. (718) 259-3732 
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Books. Retiring? 
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Arab- World books —‘Aar* 

end out-of-print, catalogue* 

J villabls. David Lo man Ltd. fg 
uriolk Road. London BWlS 
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University College 

Dublin 

M. PHIL, m 
WSH STUDIES 

Applications are Invited Tor s 
two-year Interdisciplinary 
course In Irish Studies [ending 
to' the Degree of. Master or. 
Phlloaophy In Irish Studies. 
The purpose of the course Is to 
enable students to deepen 
their knowledge of a major 
field of Interest end to extend 
the renaa of their knowledge 
through study of o related 
field or interest. 

.Students choose two bf the 
following subject areas: 
Anglo-Irish Literature, Mod- 
em Irish History, Irish Folk- 
lore, Irish Archaeology. Early 
Irish Language and Litera- 
ture. Modern Irish Language 
and Literature. Early Irish 
Hlalary. 


CHRIST CHURCH 

.. OXFORD 

Applications are Invited for the post of 

ASSISTANT CURATOR 

In the Picture Gallery. This summer the College expects to 
appoint for a period not exceeding seven years a person in 
his/her twenties with high qualification In the History of Western 
Art. The salary will be In the region of £6,000 with free rooms in 
College or an allowance of not less than £450 for a person living 
out. 

Applications, naming two referees, should reach the very 
Revd. the Dean, Christ Church, Oxford 0X1 1DP (from whom 
further particulars may be obtained) not later than 9 March. 


University College 
Dublin 

ASSISTANT 
LIBRARIAN 
(Grade 1) 

' Applications are Invited 
from suitably qua lined candi- 
dates for the post of Aaslatant 
Librarian (grade 1) In the 
Architecture Library at Rloh- 
viow. Clanakeegti. 

. Applicants for the post 
should have expertehae of 
working In an academic lib- 
rary. 
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obtained from: Dr. Maurice . 

Harmon, Director. M. Phil, in 
molt Studies, Room J910, 

Arts Budding. University Ool* 
lags. Belf laid. Dublin (4. 

Holidays & Travels — Per80n , 


Further particulars may be 
obtained from tho Secretary 
and Buresr, Administration 
Building, University College 
Ppblln , Belf|eld; D ublin 4^to 
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THI TRAVILI OF LORD 
CHARLBMONT IN ORIICB 
AND TURK'IYi 1749. Edited 
by W. B. Stanford and E. J. 
FInopouios. Drawings by 
Richard Dnlton. Tba Journals 
of an Irish peer which have 
lain unpublished for two Cen- 
turies record a young man'll 
vivid .Impresalona or life In 
the Greek. Islands In the days 
of the .Ottoman Empire. 
Among the pieces he visited 
were Chios, Lesbos, Rhodes 
and the Cyclades besides 
Athena, Corinth, Thebes, 
Chalets and Constantinople, 
ISBN 0 9308038 9 4. £13.90 

ft lao available .In a limited 
ether-bound edition. ISBN 
0 9908O26 6 2, £50.00. Tri- 
graph Limited. -West Africa 
House. Hangar Lane. London 
W5 3QR. 

SCOTTISH SLAVONIC RE- 
VIEW Introduces .the general 
reader to the Literatures and 
• Cultures or Eastern Europe. 
- Number 3 features 1984 
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Librarians 

InGovernmentDepartments 

There are vacancies in the following Government - 
Departments for candidates with professional 
qualifications and some practical experience. (Those 
expecting to obtain professional qualifications this 
Summer will also be considered.) In posts marked* • 
pre-licendate training programmes approved by the • 
Library Association will be available. 

Scottish Office 
Marine Laboratory, Aberdeen. 

Home Office 1 

Fire Service College, M oreton -In-Marsh, Glos, 

Ministry of Agriculture, Fisheries and Pood 
Harpenden Laborat 07 , Hatching Green, Herts. 

Cabinet Office 

Central Management Library, Central Londoh. 
Departments of the Environment and ’TVayttjttfl 
♦Property Services Agency, Headquarters Library, Crqyto* 

Welsh Office 

♦Cathays Park, Cardiff, • 

Vacancies may arise in the Freshwater Fisheries ..v 
Laboratory in Pitlochry and the Manpower Service : . 
Commissions Headquarters, Sheffisld. Further vaeandw 
may arise In these and other departments. . - 

• Salary; £60I5-£8490 (up to £1300 higher in . , 

. Lpndon). Starting salary may be above the minimum. 
Promotion prospects. 

For further details and an application form (to be , 
returned by 4 March 1985) wrlw to Civil Service >\ 

Commission, Alencon Link, Basingstoke, Hants,. ■' 
:RG2M JB, of telaphone Basingstoke (0256) 46flS5l. ■ • j 
(answering service operates odtside offlcb hour?); 'y\ 
; Please quote reft G(2)624. . :• • s ■ 

. The Civil iServke b an equal opportunity ' 
employer •; ■ 
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Mikhail Bakhtin 

KATERINA CLARK & 
MICHAEL HOLQUIST 
Mikhail Bakhtin is the first 
authoritative study, in any 
language, of the life and works of 
a writer who is rapidly gaining 
recognition as one of the major 
thinkers of the twentieth century. 
Bakhtin’s writings encompass 
linguistics, psychoanalysis, 
theology, social theory, historical 
poetics, axiology and the 
philosophy of person. To date, 
critics who have come upon one 
aspect of Bakhtin’s work in 
isolation have formulated different 
impressions of his life and 
thought - some of them mutually 
contradictory. Based on unique 
access to the Bakhtin archives in 
the Soviet Union and interviews 
with Bakhtin’s friends and 
associates and their fami! les, 

Clark and Holqtiist’s book covers 
all aspects of Bakhtin’s 
multifaceted career and provides 
an informed reading, in the light 
of his total oeuvre , of all of his 1 
work. All the texts are placed in ■ 
the context of Russian and Soviet 
. intellectual history and Western 
; European philosophical * 
movements, and accounts are 
given of the figures who made up 
the various ‘Bakhtin circles' over 
the years. 

'A magnificent performance. 1 . 

It throws a brilliant new light 
on Bakhtin,. .Nothing like this ’ 
has been done before.’ 

Edward J. Brown 

The Belknap Press of Harvard 

University Press 

£19.95 Hardback 400pp with 
15 halftones 0-674-57416-8 


Coming in May: 

The Formal Method In ■ 

Literary Scholarship 
A‘ Critical Introduction tp 
. Sociological Poetics ■ V 
M. M. BAKHTIN and R N. MEDVEDEV 
With a new foreword by Wlad Godzich '■■■ 
(translated By Albert J. Wehrle) 

Although more than fifty years have • 
elapsed since TheFpnrtalMefhodwas 
originally published In Russia, it remains 
a vital critique of Russian Formalism apd 
a guide for any future literary scholarship! 
cJt8.95 ; Paperback 224pp 0-074*30921.9 . j 
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Disturbing the Augustan peace 


Peter Porter 

ROGER LONSDALE (Editor) 

The New Oxford Book of Eighteenth Century 
Verse 

870pp. Oxford University Press. £15. 

0192141228 

The great nineteenth-century fondness for 
anthologies, epitomized by the Golden Treas- 
ury’s take-over of the whole of English Litera- 
ture in the name of the lyric, has spawned our 
contemporary obsession with centennial sur- 
veys. They can be made to work for painting, 
sculpture, architecture, costume and history, 
but really come into their own wilh poetry. 
When a book as fat and nourishing as Roger 
Lonsdale’s New Oxford Book of Eighteenth 
Century Verse, with its 800-odd pages contain- 
ing much that has been unprinted since its own 
century, dominates your reading for a month, 
you are tempted to forget the ludicrousness of 
the whole notion in gratitude for being intro- 
duced to so much that has never come your way 
before. 

Reviewers, however, should be made of 
sterner stuff. Taste, style and fashion, let alone 
any more durable qualities, nre not governed 
by the decimals of decades and centuries. 
Swift, Isnac Watts, Addison and Prior - to list 
poets represented in Dr Lonsdale’s first 100 
pages - have little in common with Peter Pin- 
dar, James Woodhouse, Hannah More and 
George Canning from the final 100. Even 
where poets from the century's end work in 
couplets, any comparison of them with Pope 
and his contemporaries will be difficult to sus- 
tain, not just in quality, but in intention and 
purpose. Erasmus Darwin chose the heroic 
couplet partly because it was a recognized 
trope for speeding ideas and partly because 
he was, outside science, old-fashioned; but 
Crabbe, starting to compose at the same time 
' as Darwin, was the couplet’s last and most 
lonely genius. His adoption of it and his almost 
total loyalty to it thereafter until the middle of 
the next century constitute an example of in- 
spired conservatism, a strbke of imagination 
which makes him the great realist of an age of 
attitudinizing. 

. . The couplet could be all things to all men. 
But it is only one of the forms which, spanning 
centuries, present a complex web of emotional 
and stylistic considerations that the arbitrary 
biopsy of centennialism cannot illuminate. The 
' couplet is often considered the eighteenth- 


century vehicle par excellence ; Lonsdale rightly 
opposes such a view, looking at Gray's quat- 
rains and experiments in Pindarick, at Thom- 
son’s blank verse, Smart's antiphons, Blake's 
and Burns's songs. Yet a study nf how couplets 
have been used by generations of poets from 
Chapman through Rochester to Auden and 
Tony Harrison might tell us more about the 
specific tone of the eighteenth century, if such 
a thing exists, than a bulging Oxford Book, 
however original in its research. 

Lonsdale has seized the opportunity to re- 
form popular views of his allotted century, and 
shows shrewd awareness that his book's con- 
tents will be understood in a polemical way. 
Some reviewers have rejoiced at the bias they 
have found here: a poetry of realism, hard 
edges, technical emphasis, rejection of experi- 
ment, denial of transcendence -a prescription, 
in fact, for the poetry of the last quarter of the 
twentieth century. The eighteenth century, in 
its new Lonsdale dress, might be taken as re- 
buking Modernism and all forms of imported 
American slipperiness and confirming the 
stance of Craig Raine and James Fenton. Yet 
despite the plethora of fact, of well-displayed 
surfaces and well-aired anecdote, the poetry of 
this new Oxford Book is frequently uninterest- 
ing. Piling up minor poems may offer a con- 
vincing social portrait of an age, but it can 
make dispiriting reading. By the time I had 
finished Lonsdale's book, I had revised niy 
rather lazy prejudice in favour of (he eight- 
eenth century, a fondness owing most to Pope, 
Smart and Cowpcr, and to the background 
presence of Bach, Handel and Mozart. As a 
century, it now seems to me dwarfed by its 
neighbours. The seventeenth is full of faction 
but wonderfully rich in imagination, and the 
nineteenth mixes energy and illness in com- 
manding psychosomatic patterns. The eight- 
eenth seems a sort of interregnum. 

However, an interregnum which begins with 
Pope and ends with Romanticism must be held 
to be a remarkable one, and I wish I felt that 
Lonsdale’s revision challenged traditional atti- 
tudes to it more effectively. Comparison with 
the earlier Oxford Book - compiled by David 
Nichol Smith in 1926 at Merton College (Lons- 
dale's comes from Balliol}— shows a difference 
of emphasis which is almost entirely a matter of 
additions. The great figures loom as cornman- 
diagly as they always did: there is not even 
much room to play curator and dispose of them 
along different vistas. Swift, Pope, Smart 
and Blake dominate; the second team of Prior, 
Gay, Johnson, Gray, Collins, Goldsmith, 


Cowper, Crnbbe and Burns is very strong; the 
quirky and attractive figures of John By ram, 
Dyer. Green, Churchill, Peter Pindar and Can-, 
ning arc common to huth anthologies, and so 
are the characteristic hurts, Thomson, Young 
and Shcnstone. The representation of each of 
the major figures in the two compilations could 
provide some interesting debate, an occasion, 
perhups, for observing changes of fashion, but 
would not amount to any serious disagreement 
in valuation. What is different in Lonsdale is 
the populist emphasis, retrieving the voices of 
the unfavoured (the poor, the women). One’s 
social sense of the century is changed, not one’s 
literary judgment. Woidsworth and Coleridge 
arc deliberately excluded, though this offends 
slightly against his strictly chronological order. 
Overt translations are largely omitted, the 
reader being referred to the eighteenth-cen- 
tury section of Charles Tomlinson's Oxford 
Book of Verse In English Translation. The “Im- 
itation of Martini” by Captain H - is in fact an 
unimaginative translation of Book Eleven, 
Epigram 104 (wrongly given os 105, the only 
error I encountered in a text unscasonally well 
proof-read). 

The 1926 anthology has 127 poems, six 
anonymous and few by women. Lonsdale tins 
230 poems, forty-six anon and n great number 
by women. Me has dredged up works from 
innumerable miscellanies and unreprinted slim 
volumes of occasional poems, political, sociul 
and incipiently feminist. Although he includes 
a number of broadside ballads and a few of the 
more genteel pieces of anacreontic (“Sally in 
our Alley", “Tom Bowling"), he Largely 
ignores the verse produced for music by profes- 
sional librettists. Gay and Burns apart. Some 
of whnt Smart wrote in this field is interesting, 
and Isaac Bickers tape's verses for Arne's Love 
in a Village and Thomas and Sally contain bet- 
ter things than the piece included from The 
Recruiting Sergeant. Frederick Forrest's can- 
tata St Antony and his Pig is a good find. Wil- 
liam Julius Mickle's “There’s nae Luck about 
the House" joins poems by Allan Ramsay, 
Fergusson and Bums in the lowland Scots di- 
alect, but the powerful "beggar” poems from 
eighteenth-century Scotland are not included. 
In general, verse Intended, for the educated 
public has been consulted more than the out- 
put of the Common Muse. For all its freshness 
and unfamiliarity, the greater part of what is ■ 
new is unswervably minor. The populism is 
that of aspirant professionals rather than of . 
inspired though untutored imaginations, and 
its achievement is inevitably uneven. 


Lonsdale's book has a curious similarity to 
Philip Larkin’s sister volume of Twentieth Cen- 
tury Verse. In both, chronological order and 
social sense comhinc to show how many diffe- 
rent modes and attitudes may coexist, and how 
minor writers catch the spirit of the moment. 
There is a sort of chronometric charm in the 
march of poems gathered according to the year 
of their composition or their first printing. 
Pope, alone, is divided into two sections - 
poems written between 1709 and 1723, includ- 
ing extracts from An Essay on Criticism, Wind- 
sor- Forest and The Rape of the Lock ; and, 
secondly, those between 1730 and 1740, witb 
passages from the Moral Essays and the Epistle 
to Dr Arbuthnot among slighter works. Re- 
viewers of anthologies always deplore their 
compiler’s choke of poems and certainly 1 
should have chosen differently from Pope's 
output, but I do not quarrel seriously with his 
representation here. Surrounded by so much 
competence, some of it inflamed by justified 
indignation. Pope's virtuosity speaks of a com- 
mitment to nrt all too seldom found in the 
poetry of this opinionated century. Anyone 
dispirited by the usunl bits of Pope encoun- 
tered in anthologies could look at Lonsdale’s 
selection from The Dunciad and find himself 
delighted and refreshed. 

Roger Lonsdale is out to coinbat "the Pence 
of the Augusta ns"; he reacts against what he 
calls "the hypnotically influential way in which 
the Eighteenth Century succeeded in antholo- 
gizing itself”. He has been drawn to a great 
deal of verse, well and ill written alike, describ- 
ing the hardships and injustices suffered by so 
many unfortunates in the century. The mis- 
eries of poverty are a favourite theme. Only nt 
the century's end docs it harden into revolu- 
tionary propaganda. Usually it takes the form 
of low-key naturalism: the facts and the 
author’s air of depression will do his work for 
him. Good form, good taste and decorum ore 
also in Lonsdale's sights. He is attracted to 
poems which offended the eighteenth cen- 
tury's own taste-makers, and were therefore 
overlooked by modern anthologists relying on 
them. Bawdy is popular, of course (when has it 
not been?), but so are the reliefs of the body. A 
surprising amount was written then about piss- 
ing and shitting (often with preludial eating 
and drinking) and there is even a heartfelt 
abortion poem, rather more formal than 
Anonymous sometimes is. But scatological, 
anti-pastoral, semi-comic writing is rife iq all 
ages; perhaps Lonsdale wishes to use such 
poems to counter what he calls the "ominous” 
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Professor Wbllheim’s central thesis is a mind of dynamism, in contrast 
to the static theories of identity-at-a-time, which requires us to grasp the 
interrelations between a person's past, present and future, between nis 
passing mental states ana his underlying disposition and between the 
conscious and unconsciou s systems of the mind. £20.00 net 


Formalism and the Freudian- 
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The Example of Charles Mauron 
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Using the work of the French literary critic, Charles MaurOn 
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PHILOSOPHY 

Piaget's Logic 

A Critique of 

Genetic 

Epistemology 

Muriel Seltman and Peter 
Seltman 

Piaget's principles and ap- 
proaches have had most 
Impact In the sphere of child 
development, and yet Piaget was 
not In the first Instance either an 
educational or a child psychol- 
ogist. His motives were primarily 
philosophical. This book constitutes 
an analysis of a theme that is cen- 
tral to his philosophy and a source 
of widespread concern — namely, 
the view that true knowledge Is pos- 
sible exclusively In terms of logic 
and mathematics, and that It is not 
recognizable unless if satisfies this 
criterion. 

362 pages 
Hardback S30.00 

Bertrand Russell’s 
America 

Volume II: 

1945-1970 

Barry Felnberg and 
Ronald Kasrlls 

The second of two volumes 
which make available for the 
first time a documented 
account of Bertrand Russell’s 
transatlantic travels and writing. 
435 pages 
Hardback £15.95 

LITERATURE 

‘How Unpleasant 
to Meet Mr Eliot!' 

Victor Purcell's The: 
Sweenlad 

Introduced by SheEla 
Sullivan 

The Sweenlad by Vlotor Purcell 

Isa mixture bfversp'parody and 

prose which attacks the works of 
T. S. Eliot. First published In 1957, It 
Is an .Intriguing and original 
. piece , which appeals to 
readers and schblate of Eliot’s 
work alike, In her new Introduc- 
tion to this edition, Sheila Sul- 
livan assesses the value of. Its' 
attack, and at the same time ; 
summarises the whole field of 
antl-El let criticism, 
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Paperback £5.95 . 1 

Tristram Shandy 

Max Byrd • 

The latest, addition to the 
widely-respected Unwin ,Crit- 
leal. Library series; this vdluhne 
oners the most complete and 
detailed critical commentary 
ort Sterne's masterpiece now. ; 
available; - Highly ; Hfeodirv 
mended for: those studying' or 
teaching 18th century I Iterance. 
160 pages 

Hardback £15.00 . . ' , ■ ' 

Unwin Critical Library . 

George Allen & Unwin 


ability of later eighteenth-century poets to 
ignore the social changes they were living 
through. But its prevailing fault of facetious- 
ness is as cloying as the serious poets' tendency 
"to brood on Fancy and Melancholy and to 
contemplate their own sensibilities". Try, for 
instance, A Sea-Chaplain's Petition to the 
Lieutenants in the Ward-room, for the Use of 
the Quarter- Gallery -this time Anonymous has 
the initials "J.T." attached. This turgid bur- 
lesq ue claims for the sea-going pastor the rights 
of the officer's lavatory. 

Bui grant that Cloacina. gracious queen! 

Preserves her od'rous shrine forever clean, 

Yet frequent must I feel th 'offensive spray, 

When the tossed vessel ploughs the swelling sen; 

Yd as I sit, incessant do I hear 

The language of the nauseous galley nenr. 

Where blockheads, by the list'ning priest unqwed, 
Though uncommissioned, dare blaspheme their 

Godl 

That last couplet manages a nice touch of 
satire, but what does such a poem do to adjust 
our view of the century it was written in? It 
could be claimed as the equivalent of the many 
boisterously realistic scenes in novels by Field- 
ing and Smollett , but does it correct our view of 
an age we credit with excessive decorum? F. R. 
Lcavis observed that “with Dryden begins a 
period of English literature when form is 
associated with Good Form". But Pope, Swift, 
Diaper, Prior and the rest were realistic and 
low-key enough (though not low-spirited); 
Lea vis was exaggerating. Official poetry did 
get pompous in the middle years of the cen- 
tury. when Gray, Young and various minor 
figures under the influence of Thomson were 
writing, but even then there were redeemingly 
human poets, light of touch - Goldsmith and 
Cowper among them. 

One could perform a Lonsdale operation on 
any century, simply by choosing poems outside 
the polite canon, and by rummaging through 
stale files of anacreontic, social, satirical and 
occasional verse. This is not to raise too fierce 
an objection to the book itself, but only to 
question its polemical preface. There -are 
poem® here about cricket, golf and boxing; 
there are poets called Chicken and Duck; at 
the start of the century, poorhouses are praised 
and welcpmed - at its end, they are vilified 
(Crabbe’s The Village)-, the last poem in the 
book portrays a yisit by the gods to the indus- 
tries of Birmingham, and half-way through 
there is a pretty pastoral celebrating the super- 
iority of classical legends as decorations, on 
factory-made ceramics - “Light trips the dol- 
phin through cerulean woods, / And spotless 



An illustration taken from Max Ernst’sVne Sunainc tic 
Paperback. £6.95. 0486232522). 

are very naturalist ically portrayed. Best of nil is 
Leapor's humour, as in these lines from 
"Mira’s Will”, a courageous forcslnulowing of 
her own end. 

Let a small sprig (true emblem of my rhyme) 

Of blasted laurel on my hearse recline; 

Let some grave wight, ihm struggles Tor renown 
By chanting dirges through u market-town, 

With gentle step precede the solemn train; 

A broken (lute upon his arm shall lean. 

Six comic poets may the corse surround. 

And nil frce-holdcrs, If they can be found: 

Then follow next the melancholy throng. 

As shrewd instructors, who themselves ure wrong. 
The virtuoso, rich in sun-dried weeds, 

The 'politician, whom no innrlul heeds, 

The silent lawyer, chambered all the duy. 

And the stern soldier thul receives no pay. 

But slay - the mourners should be first our care: 

Let the free'd prentice lend the miser’s heir; 

Let the young relict wipe her mournful eye, 

And widowed husbands o’er their garlic cry. 


r ..v.L4 6 i, wimwm wuuus, / Ana SpOtlCSS c ° •' 

tigers hannonise the floods"; James Grainger , e womcn tr y improving tone: we 
and Cowper inveigh against slavery, but Grain- earn ln ,1,e ,l0les 11 rollicking hnllml of 

ger. describing the cultivation of sugar- J nodo raticm, read aloud by its uuthor, I Innimli 

cane, offers us one of the century’s most More, dispersed u riot of colliers near Bristol, 
desperate modulations -“Enough of compost nnd Annn Seward strikes a convincing note of 
Muse . . r ’ sobriety with the right chill In it ... “moon-eyed 
i - The 8 rie ved voices of women, which sound Idi ? cy * with follcn U P 1 Drags the loose knee 
. through the anthology, are not the first to be ■ lntermim ng atop". Male poets, loo, offer 
' heard in English literature, but they do acquire s J™P atl, ettc pictures or women’s plight, nnu of 
m Lonsdale’s pages some of the nccents of lhe m J** original being Sir George Dallas's 


in Lonsdale’s pages some of the nccents of 
urgency which our own century has made 
. familiar. In 1703, Sarah Fyge Egertqn drew a 
c!o$e bead on {lie male oppressor: 

Moses, who tint our freedom did rebuke 

. Was married when he writ the Pentateuch 

: 52 1* W ! S f -° kcep “ slflVes ’ for well they know, 
If We were loose, we soon should make them so. 


realisfic dactyls of a long sen voyage, suhiitlud 
Miss Emily Brittle sails for India", Upper- 
class women, oven then, were not so brittle. 

tLbIIo our ship on her beam-ends would lay; 
Then tables and chairs on the floor all would jumble • 
tofves. dishes and bottles upon us would tumble: 

Wh ihMh rol1 brou Sht us nil to the floor. 
Whilat ihe ladles wore screaming, the gentlemen 


(ii i ) 

1 llonld. fint r, ■nuit'il hy Constable (2Qfo. 

Fell, lingering fell, n victim to despot, '' 
And left the world to wretchedness uli 

This is Thomas Moss in 
English literature itself becometpA 
century's encomia, almost as muftn - 
Greece and Rome, nnd it istuHaiijta 
Lonsdale prints many literary paliify , 
Most of the poetry quoted litre 1 
not he called familiar, but neit&rfli ■ 
called great. Paradoxically, ibe gdi 
(mid they are the familiar one?) if 1 
powerfully against a background ofr 
documentary und such inclusive**.! 
smith is a good example. Partly 
horse for his new principles of sdecti* 1 
dale nsk« the old question , “When** ■ 
them | the pools} responding to tl*4^ 
und industrinl revolutions, the effejwfe ! 
mie growth, fucreusod social mW 1 . 
urban development etc. . . ? ,l tolW 
Village certainly, though perhapstWj 
overshadowed l>y our habit of m- 
poem us un essay In nostalgia, I 
generalization like Gray’S. 
smith is serious and leuds the i- 
from nostalgic description to giifi^* ' : 

Along thy pilules, u wlilnry pKB. ' y 
llui litillnw-Miuiuliiifl Mi!orngUw#J 'j 
Amiiist thy desert w.ilka the • 

And (Ires their echoed wllh uovafWf*f ' 
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Episodes of otherness 


Zachary Leader 

SUSAN CHEEVER 
Home Before Dark 

243pp. Weidenfeld and Nicolson. £10.95. 
0297783769 

“I write to make sense of my life", John 
Cheever used to say. Home Before Dark, his 
daughter Susan's memoir of that life, shows 
just how much there was to make sense of; nnd 
how intimately connected the life and writing 
were. The surface connections, of course, are 
well known: the use of family legend and his- 
tory for the Wapshot novels; the fact that 
Cheever himself lived in the settings and 
among the people he depicted; that he had, for 
instance, n friend who used to vault the living 
room sofa nt parties, just like Cash Bentley in 
“Oh, Youth and Beauty!”. What is new is more 
intimate. The deep longing for security, the 
transforming power of intense feeling, the sud- 
den access of violent and destructive appetite, 
were, if anything, more prominent in the life 
than in the fiction. Everything seems to have 
been phiyed out in experience , and in ways that 
were neither quiet nor merely internal. At 
times, the dichotomies and dislocations of the 
life were startlingly literal. In the late 197Us, 
after several strokes, Cheever begnn to suffer 
from attacks of what he called otherness. “I do 
not know who I am or what I am", he wrote 
after one such attack. “It is the sense of a level 
of consciousness that I do not comprehend - 
some firmament beyond the mind very much 
like the structures in space - that is the imagery 
-but for a moment overwhelming. I am not in 
the world.” Not, that is, in the everyday world, 
"bicycling along Cedar Lane", as on the occas- 
ion of one attack, “or chatting with Sara 
Spencer by her swimming pool". There are 
'echoes of the Romantic sublime here: the 
effortful imprecision of “it is the sense of a level 
pf .consciousness" or of “the structures in 
spate". 

These episodes of otherness were only more 
extreme instances of a pervasive dislocation. 
Here, for example, is Susan Cheever’s descrip- 
tion of her father’s working day, while he still 
lived in Manhattan: 

In the morning my father would put on his one good 
suit and his gray felt hat and ride down in the elevator 
with the other men on (heir way to the office. From 
the lobby he would walk down to the basement, to 
.(he windowless storage room that came with our 
apartment. That was where he worked. There, he 
hung up the suit and hat and wrote all morning in his 
boxer shorts, typing away on his portable Under- 
wood set up an a folding table. At lunchtime he 
would put the suit back on and ride up in the ele- 
vator. 

When, in 1961 , Cheever was finally able to buy 
his own house, "with ponds and velvety lawns 
: and big trees, in Ossining, New York, for years 
he roamed the house at night, convinced that it 
. was about to bum down, or break down, or just 
vanish into the air". 

Cheever's journals reinforce the connec- 
tions between life and work, and his daughter 
quotes extensively from them. There are thirty 


volumes of journals, and they include “every- 
thing from depictions of landscape and weath- 
er. his childhood, his marriHgc, and ideas for 
stories, to philosophical perorations on alco- 
holism, sexuality, and the act uf writing". The 
entries quoted in Home Before Durk arc highly 
finished, and towards the end of his life Cheev- 
er seems to have thought the journals might 
eventually be published. Often, the daughter 
notes, Cheever expresses his thoughts and feel- 
ings in the journals in the third person, and 
frequently “the narrative shifts from recollec- 
tion to fiction without notice”: “He had a ros- 
ter of fictional names and personalities that he 
wove around his family and friends and used in 
his journals, and more than half a dozen names 
for himself, or the characters that had original- 
ly been based on himself.” 

The daughter traces her father's sense of 
homelessness to his childhood, and in particu- 
lar to the strained relations between his pa- 
rents. Cheever sometimes claimed to distrust 
this explanation, but the journals support it. In 
one episode they tell of his returning home 
from school to discover 
the furnace dead, some unwashed dishes on the table 
in the dining room and at the center of the table a pot 
of tulips that the cold had killed and blackened. The 
realization that anger had driven them both out of 
the house, that their passionate detestation of one 
another had blinded them to [heir commitments to 
the house and to him, travelled crookedly up through 
his heart like a fissure. 

Then there was Cheever's “powerful and com- 
plicated” relation with his older brother. Fred, 
which he called "the strongest love of my life". 
This was a love filled with fratricidal tensions, ns 
in the relations between brothers in Falconer 
and such early stories as “Goodbye, My 
Brother" , and “The Lowboy”. But what ex- 
nctly made the relation so charged is left un- 
clear in Home Before Dark , which is odd given 
how much else is revealed. 

The candour begins with drink. Cheever al- 
ways drank. He started as “a dashing, hard- 
drinking author" and became, by the 1960s, “a 
dilapidated, compulsive, suicidal alcoholic”. 
But in the last eight years of his life he stopped 
drinking entirely. His daughter writes memor- 
ably of the effort this required, of the fragility 
and determination of Cheever's “cure”. She 
also writes of a number of painful public humi- 
liations caused by Cheever’s drinking, as well 
as of her own gradual realization that “part of 
my father’s addiction to alcohol seemed to in- 
volve a need for secrecy". 

Cheever's explanation for his drinking was 
that “there was some connection between my 
need for drink and my need for love of some 
sort”. That this love was homosexual as well as 
heterosexual, Susan Cheever only realized- or 
only allowed herself to realize (she herself does 
not know which) - after his death, when she 
read through the journals. But Cheever's 
homosexuality, according to his own account, 
was as much a result as a cause of his loneliness; 
part of a more general need or desire. The 
magnitude or intensity of his passions, rather 
than their object, was what mattered. Hence 
the startling matter-of-factness with which 
homosexuality enters the lives of his previously 


heterosexual protagonists, and the fact that it 
only does so after imprison me til and rejection; 
in the absence, that is, of immediate alterna- 
tives. Intense, pressing loneliness, he would 
have us believe, lies at the heart of his 
homosexuality. Which is not to sny that lie 
undervalues homosexual love; when it enters 
his fiction and his life he writes of it with the 
same grateful relief and pleasure that charac- 
terize his feelings for women. 

Cheever's alcoholism and promiscuity, the 
gathering disorder and disintegration of his 
life, coincided with his late rise to fume. He had 
always been able to get his work published; his 
first story was accepted by Malcolm Cowley for 
The New Republic in 1930, within n year of 
Cheever’s expulsion from school (for general 
arrogance) at the age of eighteen. The poverty 
of his early years was short-lived and pictur- 
esque (its was his flirtation with 1930s radical- 
ism); almost at once he was meeting Kenneth 
Burke, E. E. Cummings, Edmund Wilson, 
Hart Crane, Lincoln Kirstein of Hound and 
Horn, Katherine White and Harold Ross of the 
New Yorker, und Elizabeth Ames, the director 
of Yaddo, the writer's colony. Yadrio became 
Cheever's yearly refuge. "My father found 
places like Yaddo nil his life", writes the 
daughter. "Places where there were faithful 
servants and breakfast orders nnd ponds for 
swimming. . . . Places he could enjoy without 
owning them.” 

From the slnrt, then, Cheever did well, llis 
stories were published in the better magazines; 
the New Yorker offered him n first-look con- 
tract (something of a mixed blessing in Cheev- 
er's case), and published over seventy of his 
stories by the early 1950s. His reputation wus 
high, if neither fashionable nor of (he very first 
rank. Fame and the financial security he craved 
- the sort that might really make him part of the 
world he wished to live in - did not come until 
the publication of The Wapshot Chronicle in 
1957. This success encouraged him and made 
him more productive. It had taken him twenty- 
five years to publish anc novel and a single 
volume of short stories. In the five years that 
followed he published two more volumes of 
stories and a second novel. Between 1959 and 
1965 he won the Howells Medal, the National 
Book Award, two Guggenheim Awards, wns 
elected to the Notional Institute of Arts and 
Letters and the Century Association, made a 
million dollars, spent the weekend with Hugh 
Hefner at the Playboy mansion in Chicago, and 
was received at the White House. He also 
made the cover of Time. His initial reaction to 
all this was unaffected delight, together with a 
sensible distrust of the dangers such fame could 
bring. Cheever could be truthful and ironic 
about his “image", for all his gentlemanly airs. 
He was “the first to admit that he was no land- 
ed aristocrat", and his family always felt free to 
tease him about what reviewers called his 
“pervasive sweetness of heart" and "childlike 
sense of wonder”. It was only when he sank 
into deepest alcoholism in the mid-1960s that 
he grew pompous as well as maudlin, bomhas- 
tic, accusatory, sarcastic and self-pilying. 
Fame itself was not the problem; though its 


inability to solve anything did not help. The 
problem was older and deeper. 

By 1%9, after the critical failure of his third 
novel, Bullet Park, Cheever was a wreck. “I am 
sitting naked in the yellow chair in the dining 
room", he writes in his journal. It is 10.30 am: 

In my hand is a large crystal glass filled to the brim 
with honey colored whiskey .... I am smoking six 
or seven cigarettes and thinking contentedly about 
my interesting travels in Egypt and Russia. When the 
glass is empty I fill ii again with ice and whiskey and 
light another cigarette although there arc several 
burning in the ashtray. I am silling naked in a yellow 
chair drinking whiskey and smoking six* or seven 
cigarettes. 

He continued in this slate, off and on, for 
another five years, nt which point he was finally 
hospitalized and dried out. He never drank 
□gain. “It was like having my father back 
again”, writes the daughter, though by now 
"the violent ups and downs of [his] life had 
exhausted us all”. Towards the end of the 
memoir, the daughter’s anger and resentment 
show through, but they nre ultimately control- 
led. "In public”, she writes, after she herself 
had become an author, "he praised me nnd, if 
necessory, my work." The Imrt is registered 
and placed; Cheever was at times cruel and 
egotistical, but he whs never ti monster, never 
whnl ly nlie na ted nr alienating. Th is is el ear also 
from the jnurnnls, as in the self-consciousness 
of a phrase like “interesting travels” in the 
above extract about whisky and cigarettes. 

The structure of the memoir is in part a 
product of its original function; to make sense 
of and overcome the father’s dying. Scenes 
from I his dying (of cancer), and from the last 
years of Cheever’s life, interrupt and colour 
the chronology, nnd help give the book its 
elegiac tone. That this is a daughter’s memoir 
colours the life in other ways as well. It is not 
always clear whether the mother’s relative 
absence from the story is n product of the 
daughter's telling of it - of the fact that this is in 
part the memoir of a daughter's relation to her 
father - or a reflection on the marriage itself. 
Though the needs and difficulties of the 
mother’s situation are sympathetically put, 
prominence is given, necessarily, to those of 
the father. The mother is clearly a powerful 
and attractive figure, but one leaves the 
memoir with no clear sense of her character. 
As for whether or not the marriage worked, 
that depends upon one’s notion of marriage; as 
Susan Cheever well understands. In any event, 
by the end of Cheever's life the family had 
united, and their feeling for each other and the 
home they constituted was dear. "He avoided 
argument with -me and my brothers”, writes 
Susan Cheever. “He did not divorce my 
mother. He wanted us all together under one 
roof, joking and smiling and having fun, and he 
was willing to suppress a great deal to achieve 
this. It was worth it.” 

A last air Dunnelt’s Among Friends: An auto- 
biography (234pp. Century. £12.95. 0 7126 
0932 6) is written by the former editor of the 
Dally Record and 77ie Scotsman who not only 
was the author of many stories, songs and plays 
but was also a successful businessman. 



Politics, Culture, and . 
Class in the French 
Revolution 
LYNNHUNT 
'After a generation of scholars 
who have given the French 
Revolution causes and 
consequences but very little 
content, at lost we have a 
historian who takes seriously 
the organization and process of 
the Revolution itself. The rest 
pf us will be debating, her 
theses and followingher leads 
for years to come,’ 

Charles Tilly 
Recent, debates about the 


The Kremlin and the Prague Spring 


KAREN DA WISH A 


The 1968 invasion of Czechoslovakia by Warsaw Pact 
troops was a milestone in the affairs of the Communist 
world. This major new study presents a fascinating 
account of the complex interactions, rivalries and ■ 
tensions that shaped the Soviet reaction to the 'Prague 
Spring’. Dawisha analyzes the responses of individual 
Soviet leaders and their political constituencies to the 
developing phases of the crisis throughout 1 968 and 
examines the process of assessment, indecision, and 
concensus building among the Soviet leadership that lead 
to the decision to invade. Using data never before : 


significance, of the French Revol ution have fo.cused on it? 
* role in wider* extrinsic processes 1 - modernization, 
capitalist development, the.rise qf twentieth-century 
totalitarian regimes. In this new interpretation of the 

I . 1 . TV .f l MidfiMAnhAn In ifr 
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.Revolution, Frofesor Hunt redirects our attention to its 
central political significance. ; 

Studies on the History of Society and Culture, 1 
£20.95 Hardback 27Qpp . 0^520-05204-8 >; • 


p resen ted, the nuthoroutlincs debates within theSo vie t 
leadership on domestic dissent, economic and political 
reform, strategic doctrine, foreign policy priorities and 
East West relations, 

Far more than a case study of just one evqnt, this hook 
prbvidesa picture of international decision-making under 
stress and draws penetrating conclusion^ about the 

E rocess of Soviet crisis management, both in i 968 and . 
eyond. 

International ClrisisBebavior, Vohme4 ' ■ 

£25.75 Hardback 2S6pp 0-520-04971-3 


,Tiie View From Inside 
A French Communist Cell in Crisis 
JANE JENSON & GEORGE ROSS 

The View From Inside chronicles the day-to-day political 
lives of a group of rank-and-file Parisian Communists 
during the late 1 970s~aperiod of crisis for the French 
Communist Party (PCFjh • 

For more than a year during this crucial period, the 
authors joined a neighbourhood cell as participant 
observers arid recorded ho^v the members reacted to the 
Party leadership's decision to abandon Eurocommunist 
modernization and revert to hard-line Comm unist 
identities from the past. They detail, often in their 
comrades' own words, the confusion and frustration they 
faced, and their reasons for quitting or Continuing. i 

Because of its unique ethnographic approach 
The View Front Inside can present a Communist Party 
very' di ff erent to that depicted i n standard works, 
wnntcvqr their political persuasion. This book gives us the 
day-to -day stoiy, seen Trom belotv\ of the paralysis and 
dficlmp pf one of the West's most coherent and feared 
Communist Parties . 

Man jft £29:95' : Hardback, J52pp 0-520-04991-8 
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Anthony Storr 

ANDREW SAMUELS 

Jung and (he Post- Jungians 

293pp. Roulledge and Kegan Paul. £14.95. 

0710099584 

Although C. G. Jung's “analytical psychology” 
has had nothing like the impact of Freud's 
psychoanalysis, it continues to exert an influ- 
ence far more powerful than the “individual 
psychology” of Alfred Adleror the ideas of any 
of the other early Freudian dissidents. Since 
Jung's death, various factions have made their 
appearance, each claiming to be Jungian, but 
each affirming the superiority of its particular 
brand of analysis and the lack of authenticity of 
its rivals. In England alone there are two separ- 
ate Jungian training programmes, dominated 
respectively by two of the editors of Jung’s 
collected works who cannot get on with each 
other. 

Andrew Samuels, who originnlly trained as a 
social worker at the London School of Econ- 
omics, is now a practising analyst and a member 
of the Jungian Society of Analytical Psycho- 
logy in London. He postulates three main groups 
of Jungians, which he names “classical, "arche- 
typal" and "developmental”. The first two 
schools are distinguished only by different 
emphasis on various types of image. The real 
divide ties between the developmental school 
and the two others. Jungian analysis, in its 
original form, as practised by Jung and taught 
in Zurich, is principally concerned with what 
Jung called the process of individuation. Jung 
specialized in the treatment of middle-aged 
people for whom life had lost significance. By 
encouraging such people to pay careful atten- 
tion to their own dreams and phantasies, Jung 
launched them on a spiritual journey. Analysis 
became a quest in which the individual was to 
change his attitude from one where ego and 
will are paramount to one where he acknow- 
ledges guidance by an integrating factor which 
is not of his own making; the Self ras Jung 
named It. This Is, as Jung acknowledges, a 
"religious” solution, but one which is not based 
upon belief in the tenets of Christianity or of 
any other orthodox creed. It is also a solution 
in which relationships with other people play a 
subsidiary part. If the analysis was successful, 

: and the individual achieved a new integration, 
■•'it was assumed that better relationships with 
others would surely follbw of their own accord. 
In this form of analysis, the analyst acts as a 
guide through the -dark wood of the. uncon- 
scious. The patient’s varying attitudes toward 
•' the analyst are taken into account»'but are not , 
the main topic of the analysis. 

In the 1950s the changes which were taking 
place jn Freudian analytic circles also affected 
■ Jungians. The so-called "object-relations" 
school of psychoanalysis | led by such people as 
D. W. Winnicott and W. R. D. Falrbairn, both. 
. of whom owed a debt to the work of Melanie 
Klein, shifted the emphasis in psychoanalysis 
/'.from, instinct theory to Interpersonal rela- 
tionsbips. Neurosis, in the earlier view; had' 
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been caused by the individual’s “fixation” in 
the "oral” or “anal" or other stage of libidinal 
development, thus precluding him from being 
able to find instinctual satisfaction of an adult 
kind. The object-relations theorists thought of 
neurosis more in terms of the individual’s life- 
long relationships with others, from earliest 
infancy onwards. They postulated that what- 
ever was wrong with the patient's attitude 
towards other people would repeat itself in his 
attitude towards the psychoanalyst. Psycho- 
analysis, thefore, became a process of 
“analysing the transference"; of giving the 
patient the opportunity of understanding and 
correcting what was wrong with his rela- 
tionships with others by means of understand- 
ing and correcting what was wrong with his 
attitudes toward the analyst. 

This change in attitude in Freudian circles 
was eagerly adopted by some Jungians, and, 
indeed, has been so fruitful that it provides a 
basis for accord between Freudians and Jung- 
ians. Many of the problems which drive neuro- 
tics to seek analysis can be most readily under- 
stood in terms of difficulties in interpersonal 
relationships. But it can be argued that our 
present emphasis upon interpersonal rela- 
tionships as the chief or only source of human 
happiness has been greatly exaggerated. Some 
might say that the modern prevalence of di- 
vorce in Western society is largely the consequ- 
ence of such a view, and that a great deal of 
human misery might be avoided if we ceased to 
believe that ideal happiness with an ideal part- 
ner was a human possibility. 

However this may be, some Jungians came 
to feel that such concentration upon trans- 
ference and counter-transference in analysis 
was overdone, and that Jung’s original insights 
into the internal development of the subject 
along the path of individuation were in danger 
of being lost. This is the ostensible reason for 
the existence of two separate Jungian training 
programmes, and more or less accords with 
Samuels's account. However, he leaves out a 
good deal*, because he does not discuss the 
personalities involved. Schisms of this kind, 
which have also occurred in the Freudian 
camp, usually depend upon a leader with some 
degree of charisma rebelling against the foun- 
der of a movement and attracting a number of 
disciples. Doctrinal disagreement and personal 
pique become inextricably confused, splinter 
groups are formed, and what started as mere 
differences, of emphasis become bitter dis- 
putes. 

It is possible to understand the present clea- 
vage between the main Jungian “schools” in 
Jung’s own terms . What kind of person is likely 
to regard difficulties in interpersonal rela- 
tionships as primary, and hence to put analysis 
of the transference at the forefront of the ana- 
lytic endeavour? It is surely likely to be an 
introverted person who has himself felt alien- 
ated and ill-at-ease with others. In contrast, 
one might hazard a guess (hat the person who is 
primarily concerned with analysis as a process 
df internal Integration aqd as a spiritual jour- 
ney, is n more extroverted person who has had 
fewer problems'in relationship with others, but 
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more in finding a philosophy of life. Jung de- 
scribed his own and Alfred Adler’s disagree- 
ments with Freud in terms of his own “Psycho- 
logical Types”. It is n pity thnt his followers 
have not learned to use his insights to increase 
their own tolerance of each other. 

Samuels has provided a useful guide to views 
of present-day Jungian analysts. He shows 
rather less knowledge of Jung’s own writings. 
For example, when he states that Jung “never 
committed himself to a definition of neurosis", 
other than calling it “one-sided development", 
Samuels underestimates the degree to which 
Jung was influenced by the psychiatric classi- 
fications of his day. In "Psychological Types”, 
there are many passages relating the kind of 
neurosis (for example, hysterical or compul- 
sive) with the varieties of extroverted and in- 
troverted types which Jung described. Samuels 
also leaves the false impression that Juug had 
little to say about psychosis, and that what he 
did say was simply an anticipation of R. D. 
Laing’s notion that psychosis could be a posi- 
tive step on the path of psychological develop- 
ment. In fact, Jung continued to be fascinated 
by schizophrenia throughout his life, and pub- 
lished a paper on it only four years before his 
death. He was a pioneer in the psycho- 


therapeutic treatment of schizophrenia u 
ulso maintained thnt many schizophrenics,^ 
er went near mental hospitals. He mo* • 
These cases nrc partially camouflaged « i 
obsessional neuroses, compulsions, phobfc ‘ 
and hysterias.” It is a pity that Samuels doei = 
not discuss Jung’s ideas on "latent psycho** i 
and relate it to the work with psycholux 
Searles and others. a ! 

However, Samuels is conscientious, andhk • 
list of references, which occupies ten pagw, ! 
will be found useful by Jungians. He ahogjvg > 
the addresses of Jungian institutes throughout ’ 
the world. If anyone is seeking to be trained u 
a Jungian analyst in London, he will find that 
both the Society of Analytical Psychology and 
the Association of Jungian Analysts (Altenu- 
live Training) ore listed. There is even altaof . 
“Selected Further Reading (by School)" under 
separate headings. It is all highly esoteric and 
desperately serious. Jung had a robust sense of £ 
humour. If he were alive today, he might weU ^ 
repeat the story he used to tell of the manwh 
found two Swiss peasants engaged in fightini 
by the bank of a river. “Why are you attacki^ • 
each other?" the observer enquired. “He 
comes from the other side of the river", replied 
one of the antagonists. 


No good in crisis 


Peter Lomas 

MICHAEL P. WEISSBERG 

Dangerous Secrets: Maladaptive responses to 

stress 

266pp. W. W. Norton. £18.95. 

0393 01732 X 

Dangerous Secrets is an account of various 
psychological crises - alcoholism, child abuse, 
incest, spouse abuse, suicide - which occur 
with a frequency that should shock us. But 
Michael P. Weissberg, a psychiatrist, believes 
that they do not shock us enough; or, at least, 
that they do not shock us into appropriate 
action. Individuals, families, and even general 
practitioners and social workers all too often 
turn a blind eye to signs of impending dangers 
which should alert them. 

That people will shy away from unwelcome 
indications of trouble and find comforting 
rationalizations for their disturbed behaviour 
may not be a|l that surprising, but some of 
Professor Weissberg’s subjects carry their ex- 
planations to bizarre lengths, as, for example, 
the Bible salesman who, when asked why he 
began having sex with his eight-yenr-old 
daughter, said that “he had glaucoma and had 
mistaken his daughter for his wife". More dis- 
quieting are the occasions when professionals 
act with Insensitivity or callousness at a critical 
time: 

A psychiatrist was videotaping a session with a young 
patient who was describing in intimate and heart- 
rending detail abuse and neglect at the hands of her 
mother. In the nildst of tills depressing story the 
psychiatrist was paged on her beeper. She got up and 
, said, “Keep talking when I leave. I’ll listen to the 
tape later.” 

Weissberg Is surely right to encourage us to 
■ respond more readily and appropriately to the 
kinds of crises that he describes, but his book 
! does not help us to make the difficult distinc- 
tion between a really threatening danger and a 
sign or symptom of less rtomeht. Not everyone 
who loses his appetite is planning suicide; yet 
muqh that the author warns us about is rather 
unspecific. “Victims of incest", he writes, “suf- 
fer from headaches, abdominal pains, or other 
somatic problems." Yes, but.so do many peo- 
,ple whohave not been subjected to this par-. 


recognizing the trouble , it is a good idea to ted 
“competent help and advice"? The pages of : 
Dangerous Secrets abound with statements o( 
this kind. 

The debilitating style which impairs Weiss- 
berg’s sound advice is, unfortunately, not t . 
rarity; the shelves of shops are filled with boob 
afflicted by the same disease. WhatisJhecSDse i 
of it? The expert's patronizing assumption'll 
the layman is a simpleton - an affliction,!!) ; 
which doctors are notoriously susceptible - do 
doubt plays a large part. But Weissbeigdoa • 
not come across as an arrogant man (rather Ik . 
reverse) and it seems likely that other feclon | 
are involved. I 

Our resistance to facing up to the horror ani 
tragedy of life extends to our manner of wrlliq 
about it. The artist has the courage, the gUtwnl ! 
the tenacity to do so, but can we expect it d 
those who work in psychiatry and related 
fields? There would seem at present to betw 
opposite ways in which the writings of soda 
scientists suffer from a failure of nerve. Tte :, 
first is to shelter behind impenetrable obsetf . 
ity , a ploy which often brings acndemlc acclal* 
but results in a book which nobody 
stands. The second - and this is the trap ini® :, 
which Dangerous Secrets has fallen — la to * , 
minute the complexity and richness of hulrB ■ 
relationships to such an extent that we arekf 

with an oversimplified, rule-of-thuoib.guitky ; ' 

behaviour. 

Early Education and Psychological Develop • 
ment (333pp. Yale. £30. 0300 0282 4), colW 
papers written by Barbara Biber over a Pj?f >- 
of nearly fifty years, the earliest bein^'P^ 
dren's Drawings: From Lines to Pictuiw ,-y ■ 
(1934) * and the most recent “Psycbolog ; 
Perspectives and Early ChildHodd EducaOj ? • 
Some Relations Between Theory and - . 
tice" (1977), written with Margery B, Frawnj. 
Each paper is accompanied by a new essay 
the early part of this century the educauw ... 
philosophy of John DeWey was af its . 

The “whole-child” , approach 
and many educators focused all their effOR*^ 
the sociahand emotional dewlSpmento, ... 
child. A . growing dissatisfaction w|!M^ j ,'. 1 
approach was finally polarized ty; 
events that had little to do wlrh the^truj .. 
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tlculqr assault, It is this simplistic approach events that had little to do wim m : 

' . which lets the author ^owu and rnjhkes his nature of chlldren. fjpecmcally , f L ; 

• iucjd, Sehsible arid .unpretentious book so dis- tudes concerning edudatton ^ £ ■ 

appointing. ,'i jolted by.thoiw^g^Spa^^^; 

- Although ; Weissberg at times . addresses was Interpreted as embarrassing P _ ^ ^ ^ * 

his fellow practitioiiers, the readership he Soviet educatlon was riior^ rigorous ? _ ' 

, ; apparently :nfiis in irilpd Ife primarily the “edu- tive thari America's academic ; 

cated public". But the- educated public is riot with the overall adjustment triecn , \ 

'daftVD’d!’we ^aUy heed to be told what incest to an intense concentradbn on^Wl ; 


jibn is ,tq; reduce the immediate danger of 
. suicide, ' abqae, arid so forth"? Could he not 
. aspume thet^e are' shre^d enough to guess 
; ,thaV. “AiColiblism; has profoundly- JWgaJive* 






velopment”, as Edward Zigier g 

• trodu^ion. After .this obw^Mhon, 
like balance reasserted :|Ltaelf» .and; 

. child approach was redJscovcred l^n^^^j|^ ^ 
never really lpst’V.Ij had been ‘held 
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Sightings of Robehod fugitivus 


R. B. Dobson 

JOHN BELLAMY 

Robin Hood: An historical enquiry 
150pp. Croom Helm. £14.95. 

0709932782 

John Bellamy introduces his remarkably in- 
genious study of the medieval Robin Hood 
legend with the comment that historians “have 
never been able to tell their reader enough 
about this great hero”. If so, it can no longer be 
said that such a failure Is caused by lack of 
effort on their part. Less than three years after 
the publication of J. C. Holt's most impressive 
Robin Hood , itself a culmination of twenty 
years of debate and controversy on a notor- 
iously intractable series of greenwood prob- 
lems, Professor Bellamy's “historical inves- 
tigation" proves that late medieval historians - 
like medieval outlaws - retain their capacity to 
surprise. "I wolde I had Robyn Hode, With 
eyen I myght him see." Here is another power- 
ful reminder that the 600-year-old quest for the 
identity of England's most famous outlaw is 
being conducted even more strenuously now 
than when he was alive. 

Nor, il has to be said, will Bellamy’s elabo- 
rate attempt to solve the mysteries bring that 
quest to a close. So learned a monograph by a 
historian thoroughly and admirably familiar 
with the administrative and legal records of 
fourteenth-century England automatically be- 
comes required reading for aficionados of 
medieval Sherwood and Barnsdale. Neverthe- 
less those who may suspect that the immortal- 
ity of Robin Hood depends partly on his ability 
to evade the clutches of the modern historian - 
as he once evaded those of the sheriff of Not- 
tingham - can afford to relax yet again. Bel- 
lamy blazes some highly important new trails 
into and out of the medieval greenwood; but, 
like those of so many of his predecessors, his 
attempts to explain the origins of the legend 
may have the cumulative effect of making 


these origins seem even more, not less, prob- 
lematic than before. 

A century ago, Francis James Child was at 
least certain that Robin Hood "has no sort of 
political character". By contrast it is Bellamy's 
most novel contention that the Gest of Robyn 
Hood, the single most important written 
source for the legend, is a political document, 
“an exercise in family propaganda" deliberate- 
ly compiled to rehabilitate the reputation of a 
royal household knight from Hertfordshire, Sir 
John otte Lee, who had been dismissed from 
the office of steward of Edward Ill's own 
household in 1368. So unexpected and original 
an interpretation has to rest on no less than 
four hypotheses: that the Gest itself is “the 
original and perhaps the only genuine written 
account of the exploits of Robin Hood and his 
band”; that the “Sir Richard at the Legh” be- 
friended by the outlaw in that poem was a real 
rather than fictitious personage; that this “Sir 
Richard" can then be plausibly identified with 
one of Sir John atte Lee's close relatives, prob- 
ably it transpires not a knight at all, but rather a 
parson of Arkscy near Doncaster in 1319-21; 
and thnt it would in any case have benefited Sir 
John's own waning political fortunes to associ- 
ate his family with the exploits of an already 
legendnry outlaw. 

As discussed by Bellamy, all four arguments 
provide copious food for thought but perhaps 
equally copious room for doubt, not least be- 
cause at times they force their proponent into 
dangerously circular arguments. According to 
the closing section of this book, “the Gest has a 
good basis of historical fact, and the major 
reason for this was that facts were necessary to 
gain credibility for what was a piece of prop- 
aganda as much as a piece of entertainment". 
However, unambiguous “facts" are precisely 
what the Gest notoriously lacks; and if the 
poem was indeed designed for purposes of 
family propaganda it is not a little ironic that 
the propaganda should have been so effec- 
tively concealed that it has only been detected 
600 years later. 


Not that such reservations should lessen 
one's admiration for the pertinacity with which 
Bellamy has pursued the cryptic clues incorpo- 
rated within the text of the Gest into the jungle 
of what he terms fourteenth-century pro- 
sopograpiiy. To the possible criticism, once 
voiced by Child himself, that too literal- 
minded an approach to the Robin Hood bal- 
lads can result in “un uncommon insensibility 
to the ludicrous”, it can only be re plie d that this 
book's attempts at identification may not per- 
suade us all but they were certainly worth mak- 
ing. Showing positively courageous independ- 
ence of mind, Bellamy returns from his assi- 
duous researches with new candidates for the 
roles of sheriff of Nottingham (Henry- de 
FaucumbcTg), Little John (a sailor - sic - in 
ruyal service) and William Scarlet (a William 
Schakelock who had served ns a soldier in the 
Scottish wars). For many of liis readers it will 
accordingly be something of a relief to discover 
that Bellamy has not unearthed a previously 
unsuspected historical Robin Hood. Instead it 
is an important part of his general thesis that 
the latter was, as Joseph Hunter argued as Long 
ago as 1852, the “Robyn Hade" who received 
daily payment ns one of Edward IPs “vnlotz de 
la chnmbrc" in 1324. Nor do Holt's recent re- 
velations thnt this chamber Robyn Hodc was 
already in Edward IPs service during the pre- 
vious summer cause Bellamy undue concern: 
wc are now invited to believe that Robin could 
have entered the king's service at Sherwood 
towards the end of April 1323 and accordingly 
have been a member of the royal household 
before he became an outlaw. In the face of so 
ingenious a hypothesis, linked with the even 
more intriguing argument that the Gest itself 
“had its origins in the royal household", it 
seems necessary if ungracious to have to repeat 
that there is still no evidence whatsoever that 
the Robin Hood who served ns a valet to Ed- 
ward Il in the early 1320s was ever an outlaw, 
or indeed a violent criminal. 

The search for the Robin Hood whose ex- 
ploits were immortalized in the Gest is accor- 


dingly by no means over, above all perhaps 
because of the tantalizing possibility that 
Robin Ilnud was not in fnct his name. Some 
years ago, John Maddicott, like Bellamy a 
historian who would prefer to place the narra- 
tive of the Gest within an early fourteenth- 
century context, argued that by that period the 
name Robin Hood might already have been 
used as an alias in the ease of celebrated out- 
laws. Such a suggestion, although doubted by 
Bellamy, has recently received unexpected and 
exciting confirmation in the form of an allu- 
sion, discovered by David Crook on the ex- 
chequer memoranda roll for 1262, to a Berk- 
shire “William Robehod fugitivus" whose real 
name can be proved to be William son of 
Robert le Fevcre.Tliis evidence, together with 
the appearance of a “Gilbert Robynhod" in a 
Sussex lay subsidy return for 1296, now seems 
to suggest one of only two possibilities: as early 
as the second half of the thirteenth century 
Robin Hood had become a name with which to 
conjure, either because a flourishing outlaw 
legend was already in being or because the 
sobriquet "Robin Hood” had emerged as a 
popular nickname or alias for an especially 
notorious thief. 

Could it be That the time has finally come, 
then, when it is no longer profitable to search 
for n fourteen lli-ccntury Englishman whose 
rcul name was Robert or Robin Hood at nil? 
The only alternative possibility, favoured by 
Bellamy himself, is that there were two historic 
Robin Hoods, of whom the Barnsdale hero of 
the Gest might even have owed some of his 
fame to “the fnct thnt he bore the same name” 
us an earlier thirteenth-century fugitive from 
justice. A remarkable coincidence, one might 
well think. But of the many suggestions to 
emerge from Professor Bellamy’s fascinating, 
if controversial book, the most disconcerting is 
that Robin Hood might prove to be a hero 
capable not only of concealment but also of 
seif-multiplication. No surprise, if so, that he 
continues to outwit as well as entrance his post- 
humous pursuers. 
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Not knowing what we know 


Colin McGinn 

BARRY STROUD 

The Significance of Phi losophEcal Scepl iclsm 
296pp. Oxford University Press. £15 
(paperback ,£6.95). 

0 198247303 

I cannot know that I am not dreaming now, 
because 1 could have experiences just like 
these in dreaming sleep and suppose myself to 
be awake. If I cannot know that I am not 
dreaming now, then I cannot know that I am 
now seated before a fire writing. Therefore I 
cannot know that I am now seated before a fire 
writing. So Descartes famously argued, thus 
raising the general problem of scepticism about 
the external world. The argument is apt to 
strike one as both preposterous and compel- 
ling. What is the source of its power? Where, if 
anywhere, does it go wrong? And what does it 
show about epistemology and philosophy in 
general? 

These are the questions to which Barry 
Stroud's book is devoted. He begins by ex- 
pounding the Cartesian argument with exem- 
plary patience and enre, making its steps as 
explicit as possible. His aim is to exhibit its 
strength and innocence of obvious fallacy. We 
can already appreciate that the argument is not 
going to admit of simple refutation, and that it 
gets at deep questions about the nature of 
knowledge and its relation to the world. Pro- 
fessor Stroud then goes on to consider a num- 
ber of responses that have been made to this 
kind of scepticism, finding each of them in 
some respect inadequate. 

J. L. Austin tried to convict the sceptic of 
misusing the word "know”; Stroud argues that 
Austin confused truth with appropriateness. 

G. E. Moore insisted that he knew he had two 
hands because he could hold them up and took 
at them; Stroud accuses Moore of dogmatically 
refusing to bend his mind to the sceptic’s 
claims.. Kant felt the power of scepticism and 
was driven to his problematic distinction be- 
tween empirical and transcendental realism; 
Stroud points out that Kant's solution ends up 
limiting knowledge to the realm of the subjec- 
tive. Carnap questioned the very meaningful- 
ness of the sceptic’s conclusion, on the ground 
that knowledge-claims would be unverifiable if 
scepticism were true; Stroud takes scepticism 
to imperil the verifiability principle. Quine’s 
‘‘naturalized epistemology” avoids the whole 
issue by toughly dismissing traditional supra- 
scientific epistemology; Stroud urges that 
Quine's own conception of knowledge invites 
the sceptical problems he wishes to ignore. 

Stroud’s criticism of these anti-sceptical 
efforts is insightful end convincing. Either the 
anti-sceptic concedes too little to his opponent 
and so fails to face up to -the cogency of his 
argument (Austin, Moore; Quine), orfre con- 
cedes too much and so fails to secure know- 
jedge of the external world as we ordinarily 
understand it (Kant, Carnap). What emerges 
from Stroud’s painstaking discussion is that 
scepticism derives its power from reflection 
upon the gulf between our sensory experience 
And the world that.it is (we believe) experience 
' oft this relationship is causal and contingent, 
ye t knowledge seems to demaqd more than this 
£ »t craves a conceptual and necessary connec- 
non. Nor does this apparent demand issue 
from an unusual or equivocal interpretation of 
. /know”: it f? our ordinary concept that seems 
‘to 1 make this unsatisfiablo demand; That, at 
• ‘ WY - appears to be the lesson of Stroud’s 

'book, . -. •, 


It seems (o me that there are at least three 
areas in which this lack vitiates Stroud's treat- 
ment of the sceptical argument. First, I do not 
think he gives enough weight to the idea that to 
know a proposition we do not need to know its 
logical consequences, even when we know 
what those consequences are. I might be able 
to know that T am seated before afire writing 
without knowing that I am not dreaming - the 
reason being that the dream-possibility is not in 
the class of possibilities "relevant” to the for- 
mer knowledge-claim. Stroud does, it is true, 
broach this idea, but he does not give it enough 
of a run for its money. Causal and information- 
theoretic analyses of knowledge, for example, 
do not require the would-be knower to rule out 
the dream-possibility, and these analyses have 
much to be said in their favour. 

Second, and connected, Stroud never con- 
siders whether the sceptic trades illicitly upon a 
conflation of knowing and knowing that you 
know. Maybe Descartes's argument shows that 
I do not know that I know that I am seated 
before a fire writing (perhaps because I cannot 
eliminate the dream-possibility), but it does 
not immediately follow that I do not know this. 


Indeed, I would argue that the sceptic makes 
precisely this mistake - a mistake that a correct 
analysis of knowledge would reveal. 

Third, Stroud tends to assimilate what seem 
distinct questions: whether we enjoy “direct 
perception" of the world around us, and 
whether we have knowledge of that world. 
This assimilation is rampant in the tradition 
with which Stroud is occupied , but its 
erroneousness becomes evident once we take a 
hard look at the concept of knowledge. In par- 
ticular, the directness of our perceptions does 
not by itself undermine Cartesian scepticism 
(nor does their indirectness vindicate it). 

Stroud does not pay close enough attention 
to the conceptual connections between know- 
ledge and justification and certainty. He intro- 
duces the latter two concepts on occasions, but 
he does not defend the view that they are 
necessary to knowledge, and it is arguable that 
they are not. He does not discuss whether scep- 
ticism applies equally to all three concepts, nor 
why he takes knowledge to be the most impor- 
tant epistemic concept in sceptical contexts. 
Here it seems to me that Stroud has missed the 
opportunity to bring to bear modern concep- 


tual analysis upon traditional phifosoA* 
questions. We need both. ™ 

Finally. Stroud restricts himself to ^ 
cism about the external world- he saw nr? 
of scepticism about other minds, indS? 
past, etc. No doubt he felt he had quite eS 
to chew on with the one scepticism, but 1 3 
think that a proper appreciation of the 2 
and nature of scepticism needs to take ih* 
other kinds into account. Are there eouallv 
powerful sceptical arguments in them? fas al 
ticism structurally nnd diagnostically the 2* 
m nil areas? Do the same kinds of res™*! 
suggest themselves across the board? Notonh 
would a comparative study of the differed 
kinds help in assessing the general significantt 
of scepticism - it might also enable us to unto 
stand better what is going on in the particulir 
case Stroud has chosen to concentrate upco 
Despite these reservations, this is a book to 
be commended to both professional epistemo > 
logists and students: it is a serious and we& ■ 
considered treatment of a topic that hasonh 
recently begun to receive the attention it 
serves. If philosophical knowledge is possible, 
then Stroud’s book will create some. 


The story of a subtle compulsion 


: - -Though in many ways excellent, The SfgnlR- 

J weiof Philosophical Scepticism is not withr 
out defect. The style, though mostly admirably 

( • clear; Is often, laboured and repetitious: the ' 
sartm pof ti ts are length lly restated < and partiau- ■ 
/ -gr phkases recur with wearisome: frequency. 

The book could easilyhave been much, shorter: 

/ w distinctly Moorean^ As to content 1 , i. 

' think there are some important areas of negv 
.#ct: Chief among thesc,perhap$, Is the ab- 
• 1 hi; dny systematically developed account 
* concept of. knowledge. itself. Stroud re- 

. ' ll^ updn n more of less intuitive grasp of the . 
•7 ^knowledge ^nd offers no real theory 
^ and sufficient conditions 6f 

^ It thus remains unclear what the ; 

.< ‘ kno ' v ledge rests upon^ and: 

( Sr ^^d'-Whatji is precisely tha( he is denying. * 


G. H. Bird 

MYLES BURNYEAT (Editor) 

The Skeptical Tradition 

450pp. University of California Press. £30.80 

(paperback, £10. 10). 
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Scepticism has seemed to some philosophers to 
be their principal topic. Its formal importance 
lies in its putting a question about the justifica- 
tion for claimed knowledge. Its fascination de- 
rives partly from the intricacies of argument 
constructed about it, and partly from a seeming 
compulsion in its logic. Philosophers respond 
to the former in virtue of their professional 
interest in subtlety of argument, and to the 
latter through b natural irritation at the appa- 
rent compulsion. 

This collection of essays surveys the sceptical 
tradition and aims to put modern scepticism 
and its alleged refutations into the perspective 
of their ancient, mainly Greek, origins. The- 
editor, Myles Burnyeat, rightly notes that in 
recent times refuting the sceptic is a game that 
has often been played without much attention 
to that past history. Hence the sensible sugges- 
tion that we might all benefit from a scholarly 
examination of particular sceptical views in 
antiquity. 

The contributions dealing with this back- 
ground period carry out the task with immense 
skill, and much is to be learned from them 
abourthe origins of scepticism. Two general 
questions might be raised. First, how much 
light is actually cast on the more modem con- 
cern with scepticism, from Descnrtes to Kant. 
Second, whether scepticism is quite such a se- 
rious or central issue in philosophy as the en- 
terprise suggests. As William James wrote: 

“ You can no more kill off scepticism by logic 
than you can jfill off obstinacy or practical 

. jpkitlg,", - .. . ft. 

. The essays in the $kepltcalTradiil 0 n cover 
the ancient;period up to Augustine, as well aif ■ 
the modem period from' there to Kant. The 
story is not officially, pursued beyond - Kant, 
though a.numbor of contributions make refer- 
ences tg later philosophers and later debates. 

; . ; The .fint group 1 presents a survey of the 

, ancient periad.in terms of the debate between 

Academics and Stoics. Among these are Pro- 

• . . .. .... - 


in these are Michael Frede’s account of "clear 
and distinct” ideas as these were conceived by 
the Stoics and their sceptical opponents, Burn- 
s's discussion of what it means to live a life 
of Pyrrhonian scepticism, Jonathan Barnes’s 
account of scepticism about causes in this 
period, and Gisela Striker's discussion of the 
ten tropes' of Aenesidemus. All are quite 
excellent. Burnyeat notes the difference be- 
tween Pyrrho and Hume - scepticism was an 
irritating constraint for the latter, but a recipe 
for a detached serenity, ataraxia, in the life of 
the former - and raises the question whether 
the ancient sceptic’s “life without belief" is 
coherent; he concludes that it is not. Barnes's 
paper elaborates some of the traditional scep- 
tical “tropes” bearing on causal claims in medi- 
cine. He indicates contrasts rather than simi- 
larities between these arguments and the late 
arguments of Hume, and notes a number of 
fallacies in the traditional views. He rightly 
thinks that there is no inference from “eternal 
dispute" to genuine doubt, but then, oddly, 
seems to imply that Quine’s version of such an 
argument - the under-determination thesis - 
escapes the fallacy. It is not clear why tills is so, 
or why Barnes believes it to be so. The discus- 
sion of the “tropes" is continued in Gisela 
Striker's paper, in which it is argued that Ihey 
do not have a unitary structure but turn Instead 
on two ideas, “relativity" and “undcclda- 
bility". 

There is a diverse group of “transitional" 
papers dealing mainly with the transport of 
Greek scepticism Into the Roman, Renaiss- 
ance and modem worlds. The historical facts 
are well surveyed by C. B. Schmitt in a detailed 
and thoroughly documented paper. Christ- 
opher Kirwan examines Augustine’s argu- 
ments with meticulous carp, but is conscious of 
their rather arid pedantry. At one point he tries 
to Hveh things up by scoring an exchange be- 
tween Augustine and the sceptic as in a tennis 
, match. The outcome appears close, but the 
match still looks like one between unseeded 

competitors on an outside court. 

The paper on Lorenzo Valia by Usa Jardine 
seeks to correct d condemnation in William 
and Martha Kneale’s history of logic, in which 
Valla and Agricola are held responsible for a 
certain comiption of logic. Jardine’s (correct) 
view, is that this results from the Kneales’ nar- 
row conception of.logic, and she believes that 


mssssssasi- 

Pjerre Couisain which exanifoe/snmp nf iS' V° l£ ‘ ? or,t 8661115 as V the only comment 
jj.*-:.*. of th ? : made on the argument “That which employs 


details of that framework. Couissin Concen- 
trates on the key figures of Cameades and 
Arcesilaus and provided a heavyweight schol-< 
arly account of (heir central doctrines. All 
three papers give indispensable information 
about the. background, but contaih little phild- 
: sophlcar argument. ; > ' , 1 ! 

>' NftJtl ic.fl oriniin nf 


reason is superior to that which does not, but 
nothing is superior to the world, and so the 

worfo employs repsoh’L is that it is formally 

valid but uses “superior” ambiguously. Actual- 
ly the argument suffers from at least two formal 
fallacies: the first premiss states a, sufficient, 
Upf p heceteary, Condition for superiority, and 
,, .the ^nd prem^ is sureLy. compatible with 

the 'Claim that rtnthfno-'ic ortonJAi • 


One wonders whether the Kneales were not 
right after all. 

The remaining group of papers, Terence 
Penelhum on scepticism and fideism, Beraari 
Williams on Descartes, Martha Bolton « 
Locke, Richard Popkin on Berkeley, Robm 
Fogelin on Hume and Barry Stroud on Kant, 
provide the proof of the pudding. Forhere.il 
anywhere, we should look to see the benefitsol 
the long perspective on scepticism provided by 
the earlier discussions. Penelhum, Williams 
and Fogelin lucidly survey their respcctm - 
fields; their papers provide a helpful introdue- ' 
tion to their topics. Williams rightly stresses * 
that Descartes was not a sceptic, though he 
admits that the anti-sceptical deduction fails. 

He does not note, however, that the road to 
scepticism is paved with anti-sceptical Inten- 
tions. Fogelin nicely adjudicates the issue be- 
tween the claims that Hume was a sceptic and • 
.that he was a naturalist. 

Bolton and Popkin canvass links between 
their subjects and ancient scepticism through 
Bayle's Dictionary. Bolton believes that 
Locke’s arguments for the distinction between 
primary nnd secondary qualities owe more ^ 
Bayle’s account of Pyrrhonism than to Boyle 1 ! , . 
“corpuscular" philosophy. The connection 
evidently makes the arguments no better, and > 
remains intriguing but conjectural. Popkin k 
able to provide better historical evidence for 
Berkeley’s use of Baylc, but In. both cases IN ' 
interest of the iiistorical conjectures is nd • 
matched by greater philosophical under- ■' 
standing, 

Stroud’s paper is of a different sort tom ‘ 
the others. It grapples with Kant’s supposed : 

11 transcendental" answer to scepticism) ; 
attempts to compare it with (he attitudes w ; > 
Descartes and Moore. It is not very accurate 
perceptive about Kant or Moore and, unlikq ; 

■ the other papers, addresses issues about seep-, , 
ticism largely detached from historical figures- , 
The editor says of it that it shows why, afltf . . 

■ Kant, the sceptic became detached from.sp*j r 
cific historical philosophers. The truth is dial /I '■ 
is an example of that detachment, but <J°* 
serve to explain it. In any case it is argusWe , 
that in the period after. Kant srepticism a 0 "; • 
particularly the special form of scepfafil ^V; 
ments are more associated ..with' Hume tpfl . 
•with any other single philosopher/- ; ; - ■ • • ’ i : 

It seems likely, .that the later pap? rs V 
v written without sight of the earlier bn^ squjw ^ 
the former do not consciously draw 
sions from, or make comparlsopS.^^v^ ; 
earlier views, The’reader is for the rnpst lg; , / >. 

! left to do these tilings for himsetfjjaad:;^ . 

- seems: a fair bargain given the: amount ; aw! ; £•;: 
valiie of the Work that hai gone into :V ; • 

. . taking. There are plenty of comparisons - ... 

■'*' made . from the. substantial material j ; 

• -volume-. Two gopefal. conclusions 

• ^tarld oqt. One' is! t^at there hire rnore'djpe^y.i j: ) 
•j ences than slmi I a ritieshelween tboa fipient and‘ j 

: , modern positions. The other is that 
•• ; the sceptical Arguments considered 
: j ciassif jled^as Sfrictly fallacious. , 
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Three sonnets by 
Richard Murphy 

Knockbrack 

When driven to explore a strange blind alley 
First clambering footloose up a speckled hill 
You gambled on rare views of infilled valley. 
Blossom of Chinese tang on a thorny grill . 

Coming to speculate, you stayed for good; 
Your fortune in the gold market of whins. 
Avuncular pines admonished you to brood 
On dark tale ends with woodcut colophons. 

A spirited father walked barefoot to Rome : 
A son died sniffing glue. Nobody lasted. 

As well finished as rifle bolts at the Somme 
My door-locks made you feel safely invested . 

Grey granite cropped up an archaic head 
To check your feet, your line of living dead. 


Little Barn 

It’s not my place to speak more than I must 
Whether of bloodstock, i nterest rates or corn . 

She feels enclosed inside a lacquered nest 
Of Chinese boxes, sealed from your concern. 

I’ve been converted to increase the rent 
Between us, cornered in a stable yard ; 

Spruce enclave, heavenly views; a fortress meant 
To keep out southern storms; flint cobbles tarred. 

Those Russian dolls her infant son and yours 
Breaks open as a blue-eyed Williamite 
He puts together again without more tears. 

Your customs are so strange we can’t unite. 

She moulds the clay and fires the waterpot 
He balances, authorised by you or not. 


Prison 

Losing your pen in the body-rsearch behind 
My dustbin-columned classical facade, ; ; ' 
You’re led by intercrural routes to find 
Your gypsy friend, trussed In my fixed abode. 

Before he lost his capricious boyhood , grew 
Acentaur’s beard, hooves, haunches in relief. 
Did you cage him with hubristic lov6? You knew 
His touching thievery often gave you life. 

Free to face across doubly screened zoo wire , 

S top-watched by warders i n a cell * you meet, 
Deterred by a faecal smell, beyond desire 
Where words foil to regenerate, blit cheat. 

Poorold people herohbed In bed at night; 


Aii.', r -■ I.' ; ’• 
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Jane Ellison 

A FINE EXCESS 

May, 192pp, £8.93, 0-438-14601-0 

William Humphrey 

HOSTAGES TO FORTUNE 

March, 240pp, £8.93, 0438-20984-B 
An Alison Press Book 

David Lodge 

OUT OF THE SHELTER 

April, 288pp, £8.98, 0-436-25664-9 

William Marshall 




March, 190pp. £8.60, 0-436-27324-1 

David Thomson 

SUSPECTS 

May, 288pp. £9.98, 0-436-620141-1 

Robert Walshe 

WALES’ WORK 

May, 288pp. £8BS, 0-436- 5614S-X 




Anna Akhmatova 

YOU WILL HEAR THUNDER 

Translated by D.M. Thomas 

March, 160pp, £8.98, 0-436-01101-8 




RoyArmes 

FRENCH CINEMA 

March, 340pp, 50 Illustrations, £12.93 (hard) £6.95 (paper) 

0-436-01804-7 (hard) 0-438-016064 (paper) 

Heinrich Boll 

WHAT’S TO BECOME OF THE BOY? 

February, 96pp, £7.95 0-4364)3486-6 

Umberto Eco 

REFLECTIONS ON THE NAME OF THE ROSE 

April, 96pp, b&w illustrations, £4.98, 0^436-14090-X 

Roy McMullen 

DEGAS 

HIs Life, Times and Work 

March, 480pp, 79 b&w illustrations, £18.80, 0-436-27647-X 

Edwin Mullins 

THE PAINTED WITCH 
Female Body/Male Art 

May, 258pp, 16pp colour and 100 b&w fliustrations, £18.00, 0-4M-23913-X 

Raleigh Trevelyan 

SHADES OF THE ALHAMBRA 

May, 160pp. 64 colour and 34 b&w iHustratJons, £10.98,' 0-436-83401-0 

Hugh Trevor-Roper 

RENAISSANCE ESSAYS 

May, 304pp. £18B0, 0-436-42611-4 




HughPopham 

FJLN.Y. 

The Story oS the Women’s Transport Service 1907-1984 

January/ 160pp. 20b&W Qhistrations, £12.96, 0-436-38310-0 

Julian Thompson 

NO PICNIC 

3 Commando Brigade In the South Atlantlci 19SX 

February, 234pp, i2pp o^our ana. 100 b&w LDustrations, £12.90, 0-436-52052-4 

Michael Wilson 

BALTIC ASSIGNMENT 
: British Submariners lnRussias 19X4-1919 

April, 908pp, 10 b&w fihattrations, £13.93, 0-436-57600-X 
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The Complete Poems N 
Hugh MacDiarmid 

Edited by Michael Grieve and 
W.R. Aitken 

*Hi8 achievement has been to forge a Scots 
verse neither antiquarian nor provincial 
but one in which a modem awareness can 
nourish itself on the Scottiah past' 

- Charles Tomlinson 
These two volumes, published in 
paperback for the first time, represent the 
definitive collection of Hugh MacDiarmid’a 
work. 

Volumo 1 00.7913 0 788 pages £8.95 
Volume 2 00.7914 9 752 pages £8.96 

The Penguin Book of English 
Christian Verse 
Edited by Peter Levi 

What is Christian verse? Peter Levi’s 
fruitful criterion is a poem by any 
Christian which touches on Christian 
themeaor throwsa Christian light on some 
common experience. 

This anthology, with a full introduction by 
the editor, covers more than 500 years of 
Christian verse from Blake and Dryden to 
Roethke and Browning. 

042.292 7 384 pages £4.95 


British Poetry Since 1945 
Edited with an introduction by 
Edward Lucie-Smith 
Revised Edition 

A collection of the best in modem British 
poetry including work by Larkin, Hughes, 
Porter, Heaney, Fenton and Raine. This 
revised edition also includes new sections 
on the increased influence of the Northern 
Irish and 'university' poets. 

042.332 X 416 pages £3.96 


Last Plays 
BERNARD SHAW 
In Good King Charles’s Golden 
Days/Buoyant Billions/Farfetched 
Fables/Shakes versus Shav/Why She 
Would Not 

‘His plays can scarcely prove other than 
lastingly delightful since they are the 
iwoduct of vigorous intelligence joined to 
Inexhaustible comic invention’ 
-JIM. Stewart 
048.1907 208 pages £2.95 
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Saint-Simon at Versailles 

. Selected and translated from the 
memoirs of M. le Due de 
Saint-Simon by Lucy Norton 
The memoirs are not only the beat in any 
language but a supreme masterpiece of 
French prose, ..Miss Norton’s selection is 
excellent..Her version catches the nip of 
his prose and is a glorious labour of love 
which provides intense enjoyment’ 
-Sunday Times 
067.013 6 338 pages £4.96 " ' 
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;i QueenVictbria 

LYTTON STRACHEY 1 / > 

! . In hhia to come Lytton StrSchcys Queen 
j, - Victoria Will be Queen Victoria, just pb . . 
• ; Boswell’s Johnson is how Dr. Johnson. The 

:• •• 1 . waa'api^kious ’ 
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Brian Case 

LINDA DAHL 

Stormy Weather: The music and lives of a 
century of jazzwomen 
371pp. Quartet. £12.50. 

0704324776 

Injustice, exploitation and lack of recognition 
and reward have been endemic throughout the 
history of jazz. It is not the ripest field for 
feminist theories on male chauvinism since it is 
a bohemian milieu, more tolerant than society 
at large, demanding only conformity to the 
sovereignty of musical excellence. Linda 
Dahl’s survey of a century of women in jazz is a 
book divided against itself, in which the au- 
thor’s case is hardly won by her witnesses. In 
many ways. Stormy Weather is reminiscent of 
Frank Kofsky’s Black Nationalism and the Re- 
volution in Music : the people who both writers 
choose as examples to prove a point are reluc- 
tant to fit into their doctrinaire mould. 

This is at its clearest in Dahl’s interview with 
Carla Bley. “I never had any problem and 
that’s the truth .... I hate to be in a book 
about women, but I don’t want to be, on the 
other hand, a snob in any way.” What about 
jazzwomen who never got a chance, persists 
the interviewer? “Maybe not many of them 
were very good. ” In the field of jazz it is neces- 
sary to be very good, a point emphasized by 
spokeswomen throughout the book. “They 
[men] don’t think of you as a woman if you can 
really play", says Mary Lou Williams. “The 
real musicians, they are proud of what you can 
do”, says the trumpeter Clora Bryant. Dahl’s 
template discourages many of her subjects 


She fails, for example, to include Mary Lou 
Williams’s marvellous description of her men- 
tor. “I copied after Lovie Austin. She did 
something men couldn't do. I snw her sitting 
with a cigarette in her mouth, her legs crossed, 
playing with her left hand and writing music for 
the next act with the other. Now, there's u 



Whistling Alex Moore (“Back to Froggy Bottom ", 
"Blue Bloomer Blues"), on one of his rare excursions 
from North Dallas, touring Europe in 1967; 
reproduced from Blues off the Record: Thirty yean of 
blues commentary by Paul Oliver (297pp. Tunbridge 
Wells: Baton Press. £12.50. 088254 751 8). 


woman taking care of business.” Anri * ■ 
gcr Helen Kun.cs hi been ex,S 
where nbou. her four-year 
Basie. “I was their little sister, but I still h^ : 
cook for them all the rime." This wa ™ 6 
pccted of Sinatra with the Dorsey ba nd ” 
The author avoids the nettle of Black pL 
which proliferated within the music. 0*5 
Cleaver on behalf of the Black PantS 
spoke of pussy power", while Stokelyfr 
michael fielded a question on the position a 
women within the movement with a 
"Prone, ns usual". British women 
cians are barely mentioned: nothing on fa 
conga drummer Terri Quaye, who has 
for equal conditions for male nnd female mS. 
cians m the United States and Africa; nothin, 
on Maggie Nichols, who demystified vocal 2 
probation for hundreds of women in even® 
institutes. Much sarcastic use is made of quota- 
non marks (as in “canaries", and “chirpera"). 
And one wonders where the author found fa 
anonymous bigot to blazon her opening chip ■ 
ter with “jazz is a male language. It’s a mate ' 
of speaking that language and women just can't 
do it.” Even the uninitiated, asked to nameoB 
jazz artist, would probably come up with eiiha 
Louis Armstrong or Ella Fitzgerald, BiQe 
Holiday or Oscar Peterson. The need to rein, 
bilitate reputations and contributions is not 
exclusive to gender. As a celebration of jazt- 
women, the book is adequate; as a manifesto, ' 
it is not. Would it have been inconvenient to ; 
have included mention of Dorothy Baker's 
novel, Young Man with a Horn , or Eudon : 
Welty’s short story, “Powerhouse", both rto 
garded as the summit of jazz fiction, or, forthsl 
matter, the jazz photographs of Dorothu 
Lange? 


Sermons on shellac 


Eileen Southern 


PAUL OLIVER 

Songsters and Saints: Vocal traditions on race 
records 

339pp. Cambridge University Press. £20 
(paperback, £6.95). 

0521248272 
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Paul Oliver, an architect by profession, has 
wntten several acclaimed books on the blues 
among them the definitive 77ie Story of the 
Blues (1969) and the provocative Savannah 
A™? at0rS: A f rican retentions in the blues 
(1970). He now feels that this genre has been 
given so much attention as to present a “dis- 
torted image” of black folk music and in Songs- 
ters and Saints he examines “the half [that] ain’t 
never been told”, namely the non-blues secular 
song and the churth song. He includes the 
chanted sermon” (also called the “spiritual 
sermon!’) as a legitimate example of the “other 
httlFL • 

. Wisely, M|- Oliver has set limits on his sub- ' 
. jeet, but he has produced nevertheless a comps 
\ rehensive, amply documented study of a rich 
, repertory. First, he limits himself to “folk vocal.', 
traditions” on commercial recordings, thereby 
exclu ding vaudeville, jazz-oriented and other 
more or less sophisticated traditions, such as 
- . . , ?r,?hear$ed, .arranged and harmonized per<* 
■’■■■ir;, SnSIlS^T normally the province* 

■ ■ .K;Ot folic- groups, religibus quartets. ohurch 
} jng bands, and “hokum" groups, 

.Second, . his analysis focuses primarily on a 
! selection of thb so -called race records, those - 
■ . -that \yereissued foi*, a period Of about fivevears 
, .dunng the 1920s ; ahd 30s. Although the first 

A * • 1 ^ 2I » « was not 

, until I9?6 that folif performer's wererecorded. ; 

1 ; , ^ri^nincapt, numbers, and by the early 1930s 

■ (Deptession years) a decline in produption had 

I V ^Ire^yj^fccurred; Hun^s. of titles : ^ 

; V ; available to Oliver, within' his i self-imposed r 
■ y jbnh the basis for the present, 

.; .^dyjn addition to transcribing and analysing 
^cotaings, Oliver, researched th(sir . origins ; 
in published foi^pre’ collections of the' 
nineteenth and early. twentieth centuries. He’ 
hffi bearable to demonstrate that items from ; 

■ ■-* * ■■ 

;t "; ;■ ; | The title of qach chapter 

& if';i Vii r ; 'v' 

( ... j,' .y. /v- n / 


Saints is a quotation from a song or sermon and 
subtitles denote the subject discussed. There is 
examination of: "Dance tunes and routines", 
“Songs from the ragtime era”, “Songsters of 
the road", “Fantasy, reality and parody” and 

Survivors of the ballad tradition". The chap- 
ters “Baptist preachers and their congreg- 
ations”, “Saints of the sanctified churches" and 
“Jack-leg preachers and evangelists” deal with 
the chanted sermon” and a final chapter re- 
views the present state of the arts, and offers 
suggestions for future research. The term 
“songster" was used by early black-American 
performers to describe “any Negro who reg- 
ularly sings or makes songs”, as distinguished 
from the “musicianer", who was the expert 
fiddler or banjoist. It now refers generally to 
the black entertainer, whether singer or in- 
strumentalist or both In the same person. The 
term “saint" applies to highly religious mem- 
bers of the folk church as well as to preachers 
and evangelists. 

Oliver is at his best in sketching word por- 
traits of his folk artists and describing their 
performances. Quoting impiously from the 
texts he has transcribed, he indicates perform- 
' ancc practice with punctuation. This is particu- 
larly helpful in the case of the sermons, where 
he sets off congregational responses in paren- 
theses, sung responses by italics in parenth- 
eses, and delivery style by an imaginative 
approach to spelling. Race recordings were 
produced in tough conditions in the field and in 
the studio, The three-minute format imposed 
upon performers by the . recording Industry 
forced the preacher, for example, to condense 
his material and to adopt a standard method of 
presentation wfilch consisted of a statement of 
the text* a quotation from the text, and a state- 
ment of the sermon’s title . before launching 
into the sermon. In some Instances songs were 
squeezed In a t the beginning or the end of the 

* sermon.Eventually preachers §olvedtheprob- 
lem of constrictive format, by developihg thelr 

. sermons in two parts over six minutes 4 or in a 
: larger number of parts; . 

Among his vignettes Oliver introduce^us to 
: the: prolific Revd J. M. Gates, who. recorded '. 
some 200 titles on twenty different labels dur- 
ng the period from ApriU 1926, to October, - 
1944 the blind gospel plainest Arizona Dranes, ; •' 
whpse style reflected a :;‘mixtu?e bf f agfinje arid 
barrelhouse r techniques;: with considerable 
to?. Vete^an.raddidne-show ■ 

> ctlt ®n&iner , J imJaclcsori^ “whbjletotal Output ^ 

i cf'-Z ^ f ■ - 4 ? 

* v.; '.‘v: : \ „ x . 

■/; f -..i'.V v ..' V 


is one of the richest stores of traditional songs*, 
as well as other celebrated black song-wrften 
and those who have received less than their 
deserved share of attention such as Chris Smith 
and Irving Jones. We are given thumbnail hit* 
torical sketches of the early recording of black 
performers, the early black church and te 
preachers, the first black minstrel troupe, 
travelling roadshows (among them Pal 
Chapelle’s A Rabbit's Foot Company and Silas 
Green from New Orleans), carnivals and medi- 
cine shows. 

Many of the sources that document the JA- 
lory of the blues are of course equally injpoK 
tant for the present study, and Oliver drawl 
upon this information with insight and author- 
ity. There are a few errors, omissions and son* 5 ’ 
inadequate documentation. It is difficult to to 
cept that the block sermon has received “tittle 
literary attention”, or that the church soag 
has been given “scant recognition by scholars"-; 
Familiarity with William H. Pipes’s work oil 
the black sermon, Including examination of the. 
sermons that Dr Pipes recorded In the field is 
rural churches of Georgia during the 
might suggest answers to questions Oliver adit 
about commercially-recorded sermons; H{. • 
would also nppear to be unfamiliar with «•. 
search by Barbara Baker, Mellonee Burris) 
and Horace D. Boyer on church songS/ Ob'v-: 
er’s knowledge of black history Is someilms; 
weak. He foils to mention Richard Alien *«f‘j 
his important role as founder of the blw*: 
church as a denomination and, arguably, as sj 
institution. He also tends to practise “pop# . 
psychology and sociology, straining to explain;-, 
why performers behaved in a certain wayorjj - 
correlate personal traits with the songftn 6 /; 
sang. At times hp lapses into generaliza^ 0 * 1 ' 
and ■ accepts::, controversial^ ' "theory or Ptt; ; 
• dqcumentdd statements, for example 
; songsters were blind, probably froM&ngfcntf® ■ 
syphilis". Whpt is the documentation fpl _tluwi£. 

But despite theiie flaws, SpngstersdndSB^; ■ 
■ i8 a major contribution to black' folklP™v 
scholarship; . Its illustrations include photth ■’ 
graphs ,, advertltomen ts and sheet-music. 
ers: There* are ! three* indexes Of song 
artists and a general index — detailed rtotesattp - 
concise: but serviceable bibliography, a* 

; a "guide, to reiasued recordings”. ^ 

rate cover Oliver : baB' . produced " 

’albums pf relevant songs apd sermons.) Cook ■ 
. prehensive, provocative and accessible, SofV: 

, sters and .Saints 'merits* a yride readewlup-: tv-.;, 
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Townscape in a landscape 


Ian Gow 

JOHN GIFFORD, COLIN McWILLIAM, DAVID 
WALKER and CHRISTOPHER WILSON 
Edinburgh 

704pp. Penguin. £14.95. 

014, 071068 X 

Not since the Waverley Novels cun a book have 
been so eagerly awaited and so avidly read on 
the day of its publication in its native city as 
Edinburgh, the latest addition to The Build- 
ings of Scotland. It will undoubtedly be the 
definitive guide to the architecture of this 
beautiful city for many years to come and its 
authors are to be congratulated for their 
achievement in making so much information 
available in a single volume. However, their 
arrangement of this material in a guidebook is 
open to question. In attempting to describe the 
city in the rigid categories of “Public Build- 
ings", “Churches" and so on. following the 
method established by Sir Nikolaus Pevsner, 
they are at odds with a city whose great bravura 
set-pieces are composed from a wide range of 
building types. Individual streets must be re- 
constituted by the visitor from many separate 
pages, the inconvenience of which nn index 
and cross-references cannot overcome. Resi- 
dents, too, arc unlikely to be well pleased with 
the treatment of the suburbs which arc here 
dismissively called "The Outer Area". The in- 


habitants of Morningside and Comely Bank 
are notorious for the fastidiousness of their 
social boundaries and arc likely to be shocked 
by the brutal manner in which these districts 
have been lumped together into convenient 
walks. “The Glasgow Road", for example, 
seems a particularly infelicitous name for a vast 
area to the west of the city. 

In common with the Waverley Novels, 
which Scott first published anonymously, part 
of the pleasure to be derived from this book by 
an Edinburgh readership lies in trying to guess 
which of the four^ authors wrote which indi- 
vidual section. A key seems to be provided in 
the introduction but it is framed in sphinx-like 
obscurity. Christopher Wilson, who deals with 
medieval buildings, is most easily identified. 
He treats us to efficient art-historical seminars, 
always with an eye to the European context. 
David Walker is elusive: his encyclopaedic 
vision has passed through the prism of Colin 
McWilliam's wit and immediate response to 
nrchitecture. John Gifford is omnipresent: he 
is an indefatigable researcher among primary 
sources, and the fruits of his efforts in accounts 
of previously perplexing structures such as 
Caroline Park contribute greatly to the stature 
nnd scholarship of this book. But Mr Gifford is 
unhappy with anything less than a “Grade A" 
building. Out in the suburbs he finds much to 
vex him. A modest Victorian villa, which 
nttempts to do little more than please, is dis- 
missed ns “clocidishly baronial”. Such com- 


Splenetically civic 


Andrew Saint 

RICHARD A. FELLOWS 

Sir Reginald Blotnfleld: An Edwardian 

architect 

182pp. Zwemmer. £12.50. 

0382005900 


If a reminder of the moral and spiritual neces- 
sity for the Modern Movement in architecture 
in interwar Britain were needed, none would 
be more apt than the personality and career of 
Sir Regihald Blomfield.. On rode- the old 
warhorse, strewing stale civic projects and 
overladen office-blocks in his wake, bellowing 
against Modernismus on the one side, threat- 
tening to supplant Nash’s Carlton House Ter- 
race on the other. Almost everyone took him 
on: the fledgling Georgian Group, Herbert 
Morrison and the Labour- LCC, Amyas Con- 
nell and the designers of the new breed of white 
boxes, and the mosquitoes of the Architectural 
Review - Betjeman, Sir James Richards and 
H. de Cronin Hastings. None could quite bring 
Blomfield to. his knees. He died, replete still 
with spleen and reaction, in 1942. 

Blomfield is one of those whom, in historical 
retrospect, youth seems to have passed by. But 
for his pugnacity and his prose style it is doubt- 
ful whether he would be much remembered. 
He was never a remotely original architect. His 
oft-maligned uncle, Arthur Blomfield, son of 
the ablest administrator ever to occupy the 
bishopricof London and architect of perhaps a 
hundred Gothic dhurches, had his moments, of 
individuality and ingenuity, but “Reggie", his 
nephew . and pupil, hardly inherited them. 
What he. did have was a university education 
(rare, among architects of his generation), 
confidence, concentration, a capacity for 
friendship and a gift , for lucid writing and 
sketching. 

He bdgan.es a hanger-on to the Arts and 
Crafts Movement of the 1890s. His first book, 
The Formal Garden of England, was a. typical 
Arts-and-Crafts plea for reintroducing the de- - 
sign of house and garden 1 under architedural - 
control. It. was not unique,' but it was tren- 
chantly executed and illustrated, it attracted 
controversy, and it earned Blomfield a succes- 
sion of commissions for forger country houses 
and their grounds. The best that could be said . 
of these buildings is tHatthey ooipe reepgniz- : 
ably front the stable w^ich produced , Lutyens 
and the. many othqj English architects of real _ 
merit around the turn of the century ; the worst, 
that they ate inVariably chril. There are one or 
. twQ.morelnylRorating.iutormal early vmy< 
tuires; chiefly a fey houses arbuiid Loridonand 


rooms apparently skipping up and down a cliff 
top. 

But Blomfield had no time for the earnest- 
ness of deeper Arts-and-Crafls theory, for the 
tortuous, Ruskinian intellectual and moral 
attitudes of his friends Lcthaby and Prior. Like 
other Edwardian architects, he yearned, 
argued and aimed increasingly in his work for 
the “Grand Manner”, an object for which his 
very English architectural upbringing had fit- 
ted him singularly ill. His books and essays 
on the subject nre commendably clear and 
introduced the history of French classical 
architecture to a broader public, but they have 
no rent life of their own. The same is true of his 
later classical buildings. His designs for the 
Imperial War Graves Commission, for in- 
stance, nowhere approach those of Lutyens; 
the hard, unavoidable comparison between the 
great Thiepval arch and Blomfield’s Menin 
Gate at Ypres, admittedly a tricky commis- 
sion, is an embarrassing one. But Blomfield 
was one of life's unembarrassables, and cer- 
tainly his buildings were never incompetent or 
repellent, as were some of his contemporaries’ 
early excursions into the modernism which he 
hated. His best work in civic classicism was the 
completion of the Regent Street Quadrant and 
the fronts to Piccadilly Circus where, signifi- 
cantly, the lines of what had to be done had 
been laid by Norman Shaw, and Blomfield had 
chiefly to refine and simplify. 

As a solid clubman and committee-man, he 
slogged hard at trying through (he Royal 
Academy, the RIBA and other bodies to re- 
make English architecture in t^e mould he hod 
fixed for it. He had some successes, chiefly in 

architectural eduCatlon.ReillyithecharfSrtiafic 

head of the Liverpool School of . Architecture, 
believed in him, but even Reilly was disgusted 
by the chauvinism and crudity of Blomfleld's 
later views. His Modernismus (1934) has little 
to be said for it, (hough some have tried to 
exhume \\ recently. More valuable are his 
memoirs and some late biographical writings, 
including Short books on Vaubon and Norman 
Slmw. • . • ' ... • . 1 : >• 

Richard Fellows has produced a crisp* ef- 
ficient and admirably succinct account of (his, 

. career. He has read whnt he had to in ofrler to 
write the book, but hns avpided delving deep, 
into primary sources, presumably on the 
grounds that a hefty monograph on Reginald 
Blomfield wns neither needed' nqr saleable. 
Ttfot U right. Ah alternative worth considering 
might have been p foore reflective study pf. 
Blomfleld’s thinking; nbbut^architeclure as it 
• emerges from , bis writings; seep as a general 
symptom of the Edwardian turd of mind. As it- 
; ii. the pna lysis of the books, the most interest r: 
ing, of BJbmfield’s eijdeavoups, is not very 
v peneirating. ' > ; - , ■ i\ 


mcnls are both stimulating and amusing hul 
they hardly represent a serious appraisal. It 
would not matter that Gilford's approach is not 
founded on Pcvsncrian prejudices as to what 
architects ought to he doing, nor attempts to 
recapture the spirit in which the buildings were 
designed, if our expectations had not been 
shaped by the earlier volume - the first in the 
scries - Lothian, in which Mr McWilliarn, the 
sole author, presents sparkling epigrammatic 
appraisals which are always marked by a sure- 
ness of touch. 

An example of the kind of problem which 
occurs when there is more than one author is 
when, in Edinburgh, through a trivial editorial 
lapse, we arc offered two separate views of a 
single building. In the introduction we me told 
thnt Easter Park is “a return to the classiest 
type of lute Georgian villa , faultlessly executed 
and quite devoid of feeling", while later in the 
body of the text it is “a beautifully dclailcd 
neo-Georgian villa by William R. Reid". 
These views are close in spirit hut the former is 
needlessly uncharitable. A more generous 
assessment would take some account of Reid 
himself, who was an amateur architect nnd is 
belter known ns the connoisseur whose perfect 
taste can still be studied in the Lauricston Cus- 
tle Collection which he hequeuthed to the city. 

From the start the volumes of The Buildings 
of Scotland have been marked hy their density 
of information to the page. As lire capital 
of a nation, Edinburgh abounds in public 
buildings which have fiendishly complicated 
histories even when, as in Parliament Square, 
they present a fnqadc of innocent elegance to 
the street. The city has attracted churches from 
almost every religious sect, to say nothing of 
those where semi- attached congregations 
worship under n single roof as at St Giles and 
Grey friars, for which the authors arc forced to 
resort to explanatory plans. In each case we ore 
offered fresh accounts informed by primmy 
research. The New Town is comprehensively 
charted while the authors show that a great 
deal of the old, whose architectural history has 
until recently been comparatively neglected, 



still survives. Other revelations in Edinburgh 
include 53 Pc mland Terrace, an almost unique 
incursion into the city by the Glasgow style, 
and the important rococo interiors which lie 
unsuspected be hind the bleak facade of Brun- 
siane. The authors' most notable achievement 
lies in presenting (he first authoritative account 
of Leith which, for too long, lias been treated 
as a poor relation rather than an integral part of 
the city's architectural heritage. As an inde- 
pendent town and the city’s port until it was 
absorbed in 1920. Leith was stocked with hand- 
some commercial buildings and merchants' 
houses. 

One problem which confronts any 
architectural guide to this city is that its 
architects have necessarily dealt in views, crags 
and trees as much as in masonry. McWilliarn is 
an authority on “townscape" and it is u pity that 
the Pevsner format has not allowed him a freer 
hand to analyse the relationship between the 
buildings and their setting. His “townscape" 
definition of The Mound as the “exploitation 
of the site by means of architecture" seems too 
heavily weighted in favour of the buildings. Its 
principal designer, William Henry Playfair, 
was not invited to carry out any tiling so 
Berninlcsquc but was instructed grudgingly 
not to let his buildings spoil a most beautiful 
piece of natural scenery. Playfair’s success, 
particularly when inserting the National Gal- 
lery, Is the more creditable because of the re- 
strictions imposed upon him. Similarly by 
choosing to categorize nil Edinburgh's country 
houses as “Mansions" the authors lose the inti- 
mate relationship of these houses to the land- 
scape. Invcrleith House, for example, is rather 
u villa designed to command q spectacular site. 
Had it been n "mansion"' the Gallery of Mod- 
ern Art would not have outgrown it so quickly. 
In Edinburgh the landscape dominates the 
townscape and should not simply be relegated 
to an introductory chapter on “Geology”. Such 
minor reservations aside. Edinburgh is essen- 
tial reading for both resident and visitor. It is 
bound to give the former a great deal to dis- 
cuss, while it will transform the latter's stay. 


Women, History, 
and theory 

The Essays of Joan Kelly 
JOAN KELLY 

Joan Kelly was a leading member of the 
generation that founded women's studies 
and the new scholarship about women. The 
essays collected in this book represent a 
profound synthesis of feminist theory and 
historical analysis requiring a realignment 
of perspectives on women in society from 
the Middle Ages to die present. 

Kelly encouraged others to become 
sensitive to the ways in which a change of 
perspective can revolutionize traditions. 
She herself approached the study of 
women's history primarily from two. 
vantage points - Marxism and feminism. 


vantage points - Marxism and Feminism. 
The results of that approach— these essays - 
demonstrate Just how revolutionary a change of perspective can be. The first section or the 
book contains four of Kelly's most significant essays, "The Social Relation of die Sexes", 
"Did Women Have a Renaissance?". “The Doubled Vision of Feminist Theory", and "Early 
Feminist Theory and the Quorelle aes Femmes 

Women in Culture and Society series 
£18,75 Hardback . 1B4pp 0-226-43027-8 

The Transformation of the jews 

Calvin Goidschelder & Alan S. Zuckerman 

1 ' |n the nineteenth century three-quarters of the world's Jews lived in Europe. By 1980, fuily 
iwo-thirds were living in Israel and the United States. The intervening decades saw a 
radical transformation of Jewish religious social organisations and education as welt as 
. waves of migrations and the terror of the Holocaust. The new communities that sprang up 
in Israel and America bore little resemblance to the small and poor shells that had once 
dotted the map of Europe, 

* The Transformation of die lews is an engrossing and challenging analysis of modem 


Jewish communities. The book includes analyses of very different Jewish societies, 
.. including the contemporary American and Israeli communities; Berlin and Viina in the 


upheavals of modernization, bringing in their wake the Holocaust and greater cultural 
assimilation of Jews, did not In the end destroy Jewish cohesion but rather transformed It, 


Creating new kinds of corrlrhurtal ties/ : 


' Chicago Studies In the History of Judaism 
£26.25. , Hardback 272pp , 0-22^30147-8 ; 


CHICAGO 

The LWvt«fty erf Chicago Rrea 

London SWiW9St> 
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Fleshly wear and tear 


On- and off-reservation 



Peter Kemp 

ANDRE DUBUS 

We Don’t Live Here Anymore 

279pp. Picador. £7.95 (paperback, £2.95). 

0330285378 

Flesh is a constant problem for Andre Dubus's 
characters. Middle-ageing, small -town Amer- 
icans, they have to strain to keep it in trim by 
careful diet, jogging, running, everything from 
work-outs to weight-lifting. Nor is it only their 
physiques that are threatened by laxity. Fleshly 
slackness of another kind - sexual greed, ad- 
ultery, infidelity - is now, they find, starting to 
take its toll of marriages and friendships. For 
all the effort expended by his characters - and 
despite Dubus’s own alert tone and lean, 
sinewy prose - the four novellas making up We 
Don't Live Here Anymore constitute case- 
histories of degeneration and seediness. The 
opening work, “The Pretty Girl", records the 
abrupt, violent collapse of a marriage ; its three 
successors chart slower, more humdrum pro- 
cesses of marital decline. In all four stories, 
self-indulgence is shown sapping people and 
partnerships. 

Several of Dubus's protagonists have, it is 
noticeable, lapsed from some firm religious 
creed such as Catholicism. Now, conscious of 
softening into a middle age that's not only phy- 
sically flabby, they cast around for some fresh 
code to brace their SAgging morale. For, as 
Dubus keeps demonstrating, their strenuous 
physical regimens rarely succeed in toning up 
anything more than muscle. “The Pretty Girl" 
highlights this. Ray, its central figure, is a pas- 
sionate addict of weight-lifting. His arduous, 
near-ecstatic sessions in the gym, though, don't 
so much leave him fighting fit as only fit for 
fighting. Despite the taut bodily control he has 
cultivated, he remains emotionally and 
psychologically wobbly. Swayed off balance by 
the break-up of his marriage, all he can do with 
his physical force is squander it messily in 
aggression and assault. 

“The Pretty Girl", depicting a relationship 
that rips bloodily apart, stands as an extreme 
instance of what happens more gradually and 
less gorily in the other stories. Linked in that 
they feature the same characters, they fix their 
attention on the way selfishness and cynicism 
can slowly loosen partnerships. At first por- 
traying infidelity as feverish excitement, each 
then closes in on the psychological and emo- 
tional wear and tear taken. It is typical of the 
stringent nature of these stories- at first decep- 
tively hedonistic-seeming - that the novella 
called "Adultery" should be the least erotic 
and most chillingly sobering. Flesh does figure 
prominently in its narrative, but as a cause of 
pain not pleasure. Responsiveness to a lover's 
' body focuses on livid marks of his mortality: 
scars from a recent operation, a square drawn 
in purple on his chest to facilitate X-ray treat- 
ment for the cancer that is killing him. Making 
.things even more painful, Joe, this lover, is a 


former priest involved in his first affair with a 
woman - Edith , a wife who has been edged into 
unfaithfulness by her husband's promiscuity. 
In an unexpected way, Dubus brings out with 
quiet firmness, the affair shatters her marriage. 
For, watching Joe waste away, she determines 
not to waste what’s left of her own life. Eaten 
into by compromise, her marriage, she comes 
to recognize, is also in a terminal state. Losing 
her lover teaches her to reject her husband. 
And in the concluding story, the reason is spel- 
led out: “She had not made him leave her life 
because he was unfaithful; she had made him 
leave because she was; because he had changed 
her." 

Jolted out of emotional torpor, Edith starts 
to work at her life: always a healthy sign in this 
fiction. Effort - put into everything from rela- 
tionships to household chores - is repeatedly 
applauded. Twice, lines from other authors are 
quoted to back this; the claim in Uncle Vanya 
that “an idle life cannot be pure”, and Mar- 
low's explanation- in Heart of Darkness'. "I 
don't like work - no man does - but I like what 
is in the work - the chance to find yourself." 
True to this industrious ethic, Dubus's fiction is 
the result of an authorial vigilance - imagina- 
tive and observant - that never allows anything 
to relnx into the sloppy or predictable. Packed 
and powerful, his novellas are as vigorous as 
they nre rigorous. 


Linda Taylor 

LOUISE ERDRICH 

Love Medicine 

275pp. Andrd Deutsch. £6.95. 
0 233 97741 4 


Set in North Dakota and depicting the lives of 
the sometimes loosely connected, sometimes 
over-connected members of the Kashpaw and 
Lamartine families (Chippewa Indians inter- 
bred with white trash). Love Medicine is a 
novel about survival, about going home (both 
locally and metaphysically), about true and 
false spirits (gods, demons, powers). With 
seven narrators and an occasional word from 
the authorial voice, Louise Erdrich covers fifty 
years (1934-84) of her characters’ on- and off- 
reservation lives. The narratives overlap; they 
are composed of memories and current events. 
Each narrator is innocent about, while contri- 
buting to, the wider significance of the book. 
So, Nector Kashpaw, in his forties in 1957, tells 
how the priest at his high school “would teach 
no other book all four years but Moby Dick ", 
and of how he identified with Ishmael: 

For he survived the great white monster like 1 got out 
of the rich lady's picture. He let the water bounce his 
coffin to the top. In my life so far I'd gone easy and 
come out on top, like hint. 


Looking the mirror in the face 


David Sexton 

ANDREW HARVEY 
One Last Mirror 
150pp. Cape. £7.95. 

0224 02275 X 

In A Journey To Ladakh , his 1983 memoir of a 
trip to the Buddhist Himalayas, Andrew Har- 
vey complains to his spiritual adviser; “I find it 
so hard to teach or write in (he West about the 
experiences I have had in the East". The fcin- 
poche (head lama) reprimands him: “That is 
why you must. You must find a way of making 
what you have lived through believable to 
others.” One Last Mirror , Harvey’s first novel, 
is a further attempt to find a way. 

In the travel book Harvey prefaces his jour- 
ney by describing the encounters that impelled 
him to Tibet. One is with Sarah, “seventy; Sri 
Lankan; a Buddhist”, who talks “about the 
misery of her husband's life and suicide, of the 
unhappiness of her children, of her own long 
unhappiness". Longing for ah inner calm she 
cannot attain, she urges him on a pilgrimage 
she is too old and broken, to make herself. The 
nanator of One Last Mirror is recognizably 
this figure, renamed Savi , mid the story she has 
to tell is of David, a twenty-five-year-old 
homosexual poet from Cambridge, also a 
Buddhist. An uninvited guest in her house in 
Colombo, he stays on to teach her about her- 
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self - and to help her, in short, to face her 
imminent death. This is, as the dust-jacket 
promises, “a love-story", though not, as the 
careless browser might suppose, one with a 
sexual element. The book is in fact principally 
a chat-show, and the relationship between the 
fat. despairing seventy-year-old and the gaunt, 
wise twenty-five-year-old is conducted by talk 
and telling each other their dreams, with the 
odd bit of hair-tossing thrown in. 

David, we learn, is in trauma from a botched 
affair with a bcautifu|-eyed young man called 
Simon from Boston. Simon ends up in a mental 
home, from where he sends David the Zen 
story, “The Empty Mirror". In his turn David 
tells this story to Savi in the book’s central 
exchange. 

The story goes like this: an elderly Japanese 
courtesan, searching for enlightenment, is told 
by a hermit to sit alone surrounded by sixteen 
mirrors, and to say what she sees in them. 
After spending years in this posture she attains 
Nirvana, but never does speak of what she’s 
seen. When' she dies a note is found: “The 
mirrors are empty”. The last mirror, for Savi, is 
the one she is to look into and see nothing in - 
death. As the book ends she says “l am looking 
into this last mirror and not lowering my eyes 
and the fear is slowly leaving me." David for 
his part learns the courage to go on, without 
seif-hatred, no longer alone. 

This perfect young, roan is made tolerable 
only by being mediated through the imperfect 
old woman. The character of Savi is sufficiently 
strong and well imagined to flesh out a precious 
plot, and the writing is so polished that the 
intense sincerities don't snag the reader. 

There remains, however, a contradiction be- 
tween the lesson of nothingness the novel con- 
tains, and its own well-turned practice. As a 
young monk (ells Harvey in A Journey , To 
Ladakh To write Is to make ghosts. To write 
is to. add to the noise and clatter of images”; 
and the writing of this book is pointedly at odds 
with its own passionate advocacy of silence. 
Suspicions of a certain opportunistic glibness 
afe also aroused by the fact that, although the 
book is presented as 4 novel, it is clearly dis- 
guised autobiography, with some fairly ob- 
vious transpositions (Cambridge for Harvey’s 
Oxford i for example) ibeing made. This being 
the case, the .sleight of hand whereby the 
realization that if East js East, West is too, only 


more intelligently so, is put Into East’s mouth, 
become* off-puttlrtg - making 'bi\e,Lqst Affrv 
ror,:ior ail its ■ eloquence, quite resistible. 


■? making . Ot\e,L^st Mir.r 


; Fdmily Tiesy by Cla rice Inspector , published by 

1 '^ ' C^rrand the Ttjs Of January 

- 25,1s avfrilable'iri a' paperback as Well asi cased 





; • edition.' The paperb afck/alsopii blished ty Car- 
canet, is £3.50, Thomas M. Disoh , in his review 
■ at Lies, Itic: by Philip Dick in' die TlSoi 
, * January; 18, draws attention tb /Gregs Rick- 

&Vk'V* . !* .'A M- *»!»»•)• A i “*•/• 


Later, when Nector has left his wife, Marie, for 
Lulu Lamartine, he thinks, while waiting for 
her to return home: 

bock to the mad captain in Moby Dick and how his 
leg was bit off. Perhaps I was wrong, about Ishmael I 
mean, for now I see signs of the captain in myself. I 
bend over and pick up a tin can and crush it flat. For 
no reason! A bit later I bang the side of her house 
until my fist hurts. I drop my head in my hands. I tel! 
her out loud, to get back quick. I do not know what I 
will do if she doesn't. ' • 

She doesn't, and Nector (accidentally?) burns 
down her house and returns to Marie. 

Erdrich also borrows Melville's symbol of 
the crushing opponent, the omnipotent 
enemy. The monster's whiteness is significant 
for, while this is a novel that concentrates on 
individuals, the politics of being an American 
Indian are not forgotten. Lulu, for instance, 
discusses the question of land: 

If we're going to measure land, Jet's measure right. 

Every foot and inch you're standing on, even ifit’soti 
the lop of the highest skyscraper, belongs to the f 
Indians. That’s the real truth of the matter. ! 

Penned in by the State and the target of , 
Catholic missions (the Sacred Heart Convent is 
just up the hill; they all attend mass), the Indi- 
ans find themselves “shouting" at a govern- 
ment and a god that is “deafening up on us". 

Senile Nector yells, his Hail Marys in church; 

“King [smashes] his fist in things, Gordie 
[drinks] himself down to the Bismarck hospit- 
als”; Gerry Nanapush “was mainly in the peni- t 
tentiary for breaking out of it"; Marie Kash- • 
paw wrestles with Sister Leopolds for her falls- j 
manic spoon - acts which are reminders of the < 
impotent rage of Ahab. Lipsha Morrissey rec- ! 
ognizes that communion with the old gods is i 

not what it was: “an art that was lost to the I 

Chippewasonce the Catholics gained ground", } 

As for the alternative: “Was there any sense in I 
relying on a God whose ears was stopped? Just \ 
like the government?" The great white mons- • 
ter is exploitative . Earlier, Nector has told how j 
a film company and a rich artist had wanted his i 
body: to die and fall off a horse ; to be the naked * 

subject of the “Plunge of the Brave” (into (j 
churning, cascading river). “The greater 
world", he says, “was only interested in my ; 
doom." j 

Death, rather than doom, pervades the ; 
novel. While the characters do keep bouncing 
to the surface in their coffins (and, like the j 
original Ishmael, they are all, of course, but- . 
casts) when their lives are obsolete, they have | 
the capacity to embrace oblivion like their old 
tribal forefathers; Henry Lamartine sits in his , 
car on the railroad track; Henry Junior dives . ’/■ 
into a swirling river; Nector purposely chokes i 

to death; arid June Kashpaw begins an epic 
march "home": ' ' • 

Even when U started to snow she did not lose her 
sense of direction. Her feet grew numb, but she die) 
not worry about the distance. The heavy winds •(. 
couldn’t blow her off course. She continued. Even • 
when her heart clenched and her skin turned crack- j . 

ling cold It didn’t matter, because the pure and naked — . 

part of her wont on. .. ■" ; •, 

Death fortho Indian, like the Catholic, is not • j 
the end, but, while Sister Leopolds, the terrify- 
ing “saint” who hBd fought the young Marie’s 
demons with a window pole, a poker I .a.bX* a< ^ - .. 
fork and scalding water, looks forward only to ■ j ' 
a transfigured afterlife, many of the Indian ^ 
characters experience timeless moments (a 
their earthly lives. They recognize, heathenish- ... 
ly , the forces of nature; they have a sense more * r 
of mutability than of salvation: Lipsha, for in-. j 
stance, on the dandelion (and the Indians),*' j 
• “The spiked leaves full of mother’s milk* A ;, j 
buried root. A nuisance people dig lip an( j' M 
throw in the sun to. wither. A globe itrf'trall. . p 
seeds that’s indestructible,” . .j’; 

This richly complex first novel is an expert ■ . | , 

combination of teller's tales, family saga, tfibal ' 1 - U 

consciousness, arid of reportage on the anoma- . 
lous position of the Red Indian in mbderrl sod- ..i, 
ety. While the threads (with the book’s shifts In • V 
time and Voice) jare initially hard ;to follow, . \- 
there is a real sense for (he reader, at the end, ic- 
' of haying acquired much more than a sum of -:: 
the book’s parts, •: ' R w 

raan’sbook PhtiipK. pick: Id His Own Worthy 
- This book j ahd : its ^qubi/fVif/fp K, Dick: T/r^; >’!/^ ; 

Last Testament Jare. fiqhUshed by Valentine 
: Press at' $9.95 each, ; dhd are available froih *!?? •;. f.'S' 
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Crossed in unlove 


\i t" * i ■ it i / n j » •- 1 • . 7 VI 


Emma Fisher 

JANE RAWLINSON 
CradlcSong 

174pp. Andrfi Deutsch. £7.95. 
0233977325 


This first novel, set in Kenya before independ- 
ence, grows out of an emotional mismatch in 
the shape of an X, with two mothers, one white 
and one black, each loving the other’s child 
instead of her own. Ursula, the cold, conven- 
tional wife of a farm owner, rejects her baby, 
Susan, because she wanted a boy. A convent- 
instilled obsession with the Madonna and 
Child is invoked to explain this, though it fits 
uneasily with the unimaginative Ursula of the 
rest of the book. Ayah, her young servant girl, 
does everything for the baby - feeds her, 
changes her, sings her to sleep, washes her 
clothes and cleans the nursery. When Ayah 
gives birth to a boy, Isaac, a few months later, 
understandably he does not displace Susan in 
her affections. Ursula's immediate bonding 
with Isaac Is more surprising. She catches him 
as he is born - the first time she has touched a 
black person. She washes him and sprinkles 
talcum powder on his tummy “like frost on 
newly ploughed earth", a telling Image for the 
way Ursula's frozen mind still thinks in terms 
of England. 

a Ursula's fondness for Isaac has, however, 
nothing but unhappy results. Susan drowns on 
her fourth birthday in (he ornamental lake 
which Ursula has created (thus removing water 
from the village which has to be abandoned). 

On the guzzle 

Christopher Hawtree 

JUSTIN WINTLE 

Mortadeila: Or the autumn of philosophy, a 

phenomenal story 

136pp. Seeker and Warburg. £8.50. 

0436579062 

Justin Wintle’s second novel takes its epigraph 
from a fictitious work, The Post-Prandial Phi- 
losophy of S. S. Moyski (1983). The ensuing 
pages explain how it comes to be there. Dr 
Philip James, the forty-nine'-year-old narrator, 
admits that one should not harbour revenge, 
but “after thirty years In academic institutions 
however I have done with ethics, professional 
or otherwise, and this, if you like, is an affirma- 
tion of moral resignation". James takes the 
story back to his lime as a young philosophy 
don at Oxford in the early 1960s, when “the 
undergraduate is already a threatened species, 
the university, on the, very brink of being over- 
run by students". Among those who go up the 
line to scholarship is a coarse, poetry-reciting 
Pole, Moyski, whose jocular reaction to the 
Latin grace in ball causes horror, although “a 
small majority, including two science tutors, 
sniggered". Mortadeila, bearing its cleverness 
aloft; is something of a snigger itself, although 
a slightly more disciplined one than Wintle’s 
first novel, ■ Paradise for Hire; which showed 
that some facility with words is not the some 
thing as an ability to focus them into a narra- 
tive. Here; the 1960s proceed in a welter of sex 
and literary allusions, Moyski, whatever his 
..success in othef directions^ does not distinguish 

CAROLINE GRAHAM 
The Envy of the Stranger > 

231pb;- Century. £8;95. \ 

07)26 66418 

. Psychopath Fennj - derides to revenge himself 
. for the .world's Indifference to the splendour of 
. his personality on the eminently enviabie per- 
son bf Ror Glliqbur, presenter of a phone-in 
programme on : commercial radio, beautiful, 

: iwppiiy mhrriedv^ 8 cff*. and 8 

woriderftil hduSe: in ■ Gamcjdri To'Arn. Caroline 
f Gb^am‘sLohdon i detajl, ranging &om a seedy 
hed8it;|n^hr)gtonto,up-marketfomUhlngs in 

: , NW1, is 7 : y\ yld add Cqnv[hcing as is her por- 
■ trayai’ of life . behind the'mlcropjwpe at City 
., Radiol Arid the paWativ&of Fepn spprsuit and 
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Oeorge, Ursula's husband, sends Ayah away, 
but fails to detach Isaac from Ursula. George 
tries adultery with Stephanie, Ursuln’s soci- 
able, tarty friend, then dies -it is presumed, in 
a car crash - when Ursula will not forgive him 
for making Stephanie pregnant. Isaac and 
Ursula are left to play mother and child in a 
society which could never accept them as such. 
There are some painfully absurd scenes which 
illuminate the ingrained prejudices of people 
such as Stephanie, her husband, hotel-keep- 
ers, the white children at a swimming-pool who 
will not play with Isaac. Warm, responsive 
Ayah, who knows how to be a human being in a 
way the white characters do not, fails to find 
another job and becomes a prostitute. At the 
end of the book Isaac is dead, the landscaped 
garden is overgrown, and Ayah is about to be 
arrested for stealing Stephanie's newborn 
child, Susan’s half-sister. 

Ursula's mother had thought that all blacks 
were dirty; Ursula feels infinitely superior to 
her mother because "not only had she ceased 
to notice that all menials were a different col- 
our from herself. She no longer noticed them at 
all.” Twice, she docs not notice that Ayah is 
pregnant until the baby is born. In fact her 
ignorance of the shifts of power and new 
liaisons in the servants' quarters provides some 
comic relief in the book. Ursula's attitudes 
towards black people are never quite squared 
with her unquestioning devotion to Isaac. But 
even if at Intervals one doubts the plausibility 
of the X-shaped plot, the rewards are great 
enough for disbelief to be willingly re-sus- 
pended. The tangle of violent events, told with 
matter-of-fact restraint, have a compelling, be- 
fore-the-storm intensity. 


himself academically until a chance allusion by 
James to Montaigne's remark that philosophy 
is a gloomy subject until one has eaten. This 
starts Moyski on a guzzling spree which finds 
him weighing in at fifteen stone by the time he 
sits Finals. 

Such a narrative can hardly claim to be 
realistic, and it comes as no surprise to find, 
many years on, that James has answered a TLS 
advertisement and joined the University of 
Bologna, in which city Moyski, gorged on the 
eponymous food, has surfaced along with 
Emma Hunter, an Oxford contemporary who 
has married a Count. Events, which take crazy 
turn after turn, are interrupted by bouts of 
sexual congress which follow strenuous adoles- 
cent wordplay. Hardly has a priest started to 
celebrate the sixth centenary of the miracle of 
the fish when his church is invaded by five 
thousand cats bent on finding their reward on 
earth. Sausages which refuse to cook are pro- 
nounced miraculous and bring Moyski suffi- 
ced fortune to concentrate on the best-selling 
hedonistic work, plagiarized from James and 
dedicated to the Pope, with which Mortadeila 
opens. “Zen and the Art of Motorcycle Mainte- 
nance was bad enough, but this was 24-carat 
crap.” James's own fate, miraculous but un- 
pleasant, explains his sour attitude, but as re- 
lated by Wintle, his vengeful side of the story 
will not read) as wide an audience.' At one 
point MoysJd’s book iscalied thiPbrt-Prandlal 
Philosophy , which could be a misprint or furth- 
er wordplay. Such considerations should not 
delay one, however, for, ingenious and inter- 
mittently clever as it is, 'Mortadeila remains 
rather silly. . : 

STEPHEN GREENLEAfr ■ , 

Fatal Obsession 1 ' 

250pp. Hale: £8.50. 1 , 

. 0709019335 ' ' ' : 1 : 

Sari Francisco private investigator Marshall.. 
Tanner comes babk to Chaldea, the little town 
in tho Midwest where he grew up, in order to 
settle the disposition of some family property 
with his two brothers and sister. But Chaldea 
has changed, n lot of different people want to 
get ; their hands on the. .Tanner land ( and then 
h|B nephew* Billy, is found hanging from & trap 
in the park. A powOrfoli hrobding.book which ; 
evokes equally well ' the nostalgia and dis- 
appointment of middle-age looking back at 
yduthV hrid , the. atmosphere of a small town 
gradtielli^going downhill. T. J. Biny on 
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Julian Symons 


MARTIN GREEN 

The English Novel In the Twentieth Century: 
The doom of Empire 

236pp. Routledge and Kegan Paul. £12.95 
(paperback, £5.95). 

071009971 1 

The honour of representing the English novel 
in the twentieth century is given by Martin 
Green to six writers: Kipling, Lawrence, 
Joyce, Waugh, Amis pire, Lessing. These are, 
he finds, “the most interesting fiction writers of 
twentieth-century Britain' 1 . Each is given a 
chapter, and their works are considered pri- 
marily as a reaction to the attitudes expressed 
or implied by Kipling, whose assumptions ab- 
out the nature of British society and the British 
people were based upon the permanence of the 
British Empire. As it is more briskly and crude- 
ly put here, “he was the minstrel of the castle to 
the master class". Lawrence and Joyce, in such 
a reading, reacted against Kipling even though 
almost oblivious of him, Lawrence by showing 
the triumph of women over Kiplingesque fig- 
ures like Gerald Crich, Joyce by elevating an 
ideal of art and the artist over the ideal of 
empire. With Waugh and Amis the author is on 
whal may be thought an ensier wicket, in deal- 
ing with them as writers who came to mock and 
remained to worship. And Lessing? Her 
Martha Quest is seen as "a Child of Vio- 
lence ... the violence of the old empire, of 
Kipling's England". 

The idea is interesting, its development in- 
genious and intelligent: but to make his case 
Green is driven into statements so sweeping, 
distortions so great, that one is (wrongly) in- 
clined to dismiss it out of hand. His choice of 
writers is remarkable, even though the chap- 
ters about them are backed up by brief consid- 
eration of others including Forster, Wells and 
Greene, who are regarded as in some ways 
complementary to those chosen. Kipling was 
certainly not primarily a novelist, and there is 
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no need to name names to see that at least a 
dozen others clamour for inclusion in his quin- 
tet. It is not that names have been chosen 
simply to fit the argument, for Joyce seems 
aesthetically particularly remote from Kipling 
even though in 1907 he read Plain Tales From 
the Hills with admiration. The trouble is that 
Green's insistence on making his case is so 
great that he could have discovered a reaction 
to Kipling in almost any British writer of the 
twentieth century from Ambler to Zangwill. 

The distortion is apparent particularly in his 
treatment of Kipling's reputation. It suits the 
thesis that Kipling's ideas should have been 
totally and permanently rejected by intellec- 
tual makers of opinion, so we are told that 
although his books were and are still bought he 
was “banished from the courts of literature in 
the first decade of this century" and has never 
been re-admitted, remaining “a literary joke". 
Kipling certainly suffered a period of critical 
neglect, but the statement as it stands is simply 
not true. Green twice mentions Eliot's dismis- 
sive remarks about Kipling in 1919, but not the 
long essay of 1941 in which he said that Kip- 
ling’s position among great verse-writers was 
“not only high but unique"; nor Edmund Wil- 
son’s essay of the same period, which In his 
comprehensive The Strange .Ride of Rudyard 
Kipling (also unmentioned) Angus Wilson 
called the beginning of Kipling’s critical resus- 
citation. “Danny Deever" was much admired 
and copied in the 1930s, when Auden's debt to 
Kipling was frequently mentioned. Whatever 
date we put to the revival, there is no doubt 
that in the past twenty years the scope and 
nature of Kipling’s talent have been much dis- 
cussed, rarely with hostility. Green must know 
this perfectly well , but doesn't choose to admit 
It. He is little interested in Kipling's genius as 
an imaginative writer, something shown by his 
choice of the disastrous The Light That Failed 
rather than (say) Kim for lengthy discussion. 
Kipling's “imperialist aesthetic” is his concern, 
and he thinks The Light That Failed expounds 
it more clearly than any other work. It is not 
dear how 9uch an “imperialist aesthetic" dif- 
fers from the dream of a wise, tolerant but 
firmly authoritarian imperialism implicit in 
Kipling's work from the beginning. 

Vet although (his is a maddening book in its 
evasions and omissions, it is neither dull nor 
worthless. Accept the approach, which is to 
consider Kipling and the quintet almost solely 
in terms of “the doom of Empire" and reac- 


tions to that doom, and Green's insights are 
considerable, his choice of instances often odd 
and entertaining. The Anglo-Indian career and 
interests of Edwin Arnold are invoked to show 
very effectively that Victorian imperialism 
could be combined with vegetarian Buddhism, 
and we are told in passing that Arnold and 
Gandhi once ran a vegetarian dub in Bays- 
wafer. It is remarked that Kipling’s pall-bearers 
included a prime minister, an admiral and a 
general, but no important poet or novelist. 
And the judgment seems right, although it is 
social as much as literary, which says that the 
importance of Kipling does not rest in the later 
tales that may owe something to Lawrence and 
Hardy, but in the early ones that taught things 
to Hemingway and Brecht. 

Enlivening phrases, unusual comparisons, 
sparkle in every chapter. We are told that 
everything omitted by Lawrence about “states 
of being" in The Rainbow and Women In Love 
is included in Joyce’s stream of consdousness 
technique. Waugh’s Guy Crouchback' is “a 
Kipling subaltern grown up, but doomed to a 
sequence of disappointment and defeats in a 
post-Kipling world’’. Such assertions (there is 
no argument) omit everything that doesn’t in- 
terest Green at the moment of writing - Fors- 
ter’s delicate balancing act, Lawrence's erotic- 
ism, Crouchback 's Catholicism - yet they are 
genuine illuminations that offer new and in- 
teresting ways of looking not oniy at literary 
attitudes and strategies, but implicitly at life. 
The intention is not to persuade but to provoke 
discussion, or at least that is the effect. Joyce, 
one reads, is “the poet of appetite, not of de- 
sire”, and the phrase is truly enlightening 
about an aspect of Joyce that doesn’t get much 
consideration. But misses are as frequent as 
hits. A couple of pages later the remark that 
“Joyce was ini fact a kind of Socialist" seems 
almost meaningless, especially when it is added 
that his socialism was of “a non-political kind”. 

In the end the insights are incidental, and (he 
book as a whole offers no more than a vigor- 
ous, stimulating run around a familiar track. 
There need be no argument about the doom of 
Empire, and the fact that it has affected poets 
and novelists alike, but when Green gets down 
to describing reactions to it, and the present 
state of fiction in Britain, he writes like - well, 
like somebody living, as he does, in America 
and teaching at Tufts. To call Kingsley Amis 
isolated because of the existence of “the new 
foreign-bom population of England, for whom 
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In the introduction to Male Mythologies, Brucg 
Woodcock states that his study of John Fowles 
and masculinity springs from ‘la growing sense 
of crisis among different groups of men; . .in the 
. face of advanced capitalism, ahd the challenge 
posed by feminism to the edifice and power of 
patriarchy”. In fact the strength of Woodcock's 
analysis conies, not • from flying ideological 
kites, but rather from hoisting John Fowled 
with his own 'petard. • ■' , ' ’ .V { . . < 1 

‘ Through a detailcd examination of five 


C5& ca8e : ; 'nirovigb a detal!ed «aaniinatJon i of five 

^ f' s vP6fs0n 1 Observer :/?. /noirels, 'supplemented bytlfe views, expressed 
•: ; l . • by Fowles |n Interviews and articles, Wood- 
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: .X'.v • *;,y i see it , as the product of social conditionings 

what he calls aii "appalling cruBt” . deposited iij. 
his own case by the experience of public school 
and military service. From wherever it sur- 
faces, (he ihale Character fof Fowles represents 
tlfe urge for poorer i$d app^priafipq; but ajs^; 
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counterpart for this tortured stereotype it is 
inevitable that Fowles should invoke a myste- 
rious female such as the French Lieutenant’s 
Woman and elevate her to the status of eternal 
mother figure and spiritual saviour, A self- 
styled feminist, Fowles proclaims the virtues of 
what he calls the “Eve" principle; but as Wood- 
cock says in his discussion of Daniel Martin, 
“The danger in men seeing women as offering 
salvation lies in a male appropriation of femin- 
ism for their own ends rather than changing in 
response to its challenge.” 

Fowler's unwillingness to change is the 
theme of the final chapter, a forceful and per- 
suasive assessment of Mantissa. The most 
elaborate and least accessible of Fowles's 
novels, Mantissa affects self-parody as if winds 
itself around its putative author, Miles preen, 
in a stream of linguistic criticism and erotic 
fantasy. The dubious value of tbe exercise, and 
the difficulty of trying to imitate the porno- 
grapher without indulging the voyeur, result in 
. a text which, according to Woodcock; “labours 
within a solipsistic critique of its own activity. 
Inescapably caught in a circular process of self- 
indictment and Self-gratification", , 

. , Male Mythologies presents a dear image of a 
literary style that is. evasive and , ultimately, 
.. self-regarding*. H. W, Fawkner’s The Time- 
scapes 1 of John Fqwles is bewjlderingty sym- 
pathetic.' The book' boast? a foreword by 
.. ' Fowles in which he professes - perhaps under- 
standably - to dislike the general run of criti- 
cism spawned by his work. He, is, however, 
favourably inclined towards Of Fawkner’s re- 
condite, study. Fawkner hiinself wishes to.be 
''disidentlfied” from btjier ‘'journalistic intrb- 
duetipn?.to the Fowlesjaq landsca pe” ; His pro- 
: .orfiar . 


he defiantly does not write", is wholly to mis 
understand the relationship of writer and audi 
ence in Britain today. To see now and in fa 
immediate past "the shadow of Kipling pai a . 
lysing young English imaginations" is to look at 
something visible only in your own persona] 
crystal ball. The weaknesses of British fiction 
today have nothing directly to do with Kiplino 
or “imperial aesthetics", although they do re- 
fleet the feeling of a generation with no aesthe- 
tic at all, doubtful whether the centre even 
exists, let alone holds. 

“The contemporary novelist’s job is to take 
pieces of life and arrange them on paper. And 
the more direct their passage from street to 
paper, the more lifelike they should be.” The 
words are Dashiell Hammett's, and if they 
state too extremely a case for literal realism, 
the total rejection of that case is what marks 
and mars the work of almost all those touted in 
recent years as the Best oi British. Feebly, 
wildly, viciously or whimsically imaginative, 
abandoning reality in favour of science fiction 
or fairyland, wrapped in a cloak of moth-eaten 
modernism or playing self-indulgent games 
with symbols stuck like good conduct medals 
on to tenuous or tedious bits of narrative - 
these descriptions cover three-quarters of the 
highly praised British fiction of the past quar- 
ter-century. To say this is not to reject symbol- 
ism or modernism, both of them present in 
Angus Wilson’s No Laughing Matter, one of 1 
the genuine achievements of the period. It is lo 
insist, rather, that to convince on the symbolic 
plane a fiction must interest us on a literal one. 

Literal realism need not be as restrictive as 
Hammett’s statement suggests, although Oli- 
via Manning’s Balkan trilogy shows that such 
an approach is, now and always, fictionally 
viable. What is certain is that reality ought not 
to be considered as simply a launching-pad 
from which The writer takes off into the empy- 
rean of his often almost empty imagination. 
Powell, Waugh, Greene, Angus Wilson, . 
Kingsley Amis, all offer us everyday life, 
heightened or fantasticated but recognizable 
the life visible in streets, offices, banks ana 
bedrooms. A view of fiction which does not 
start from such life is limited to what Is dan- 
dyish, merely eccentric, “amusing”, in the end 
trivial, its highest achievements something like 
Vathek, The Castle of Otranto, Concerning tht 
Eccentricities of Cardinal Pirelli. After all Ufys- . 
ses, whatever else it may be, is first of all about 
a day in the life of Dublin. 


nising principle: temporality" and it involve* 
initiation into some arcane terminology, . 
manner in which Fowles secs the world Is de- 
scribed as “dextrotemporal", while the view of 
many others, unfortunately, is cerebral and 
“linear" - that is to say "levotcmporaT. A» 
Fawkner sees it, “Humanity is currently facing 
a crisis of unprecedented magnitude" and,?, 
telling symptom is “a transition from dial-type 
to digital-type wrist watches, What seems lU* .■ 
an innocent piece of progress reflects k pro- 
found change of planetary consciousness.” 

By resisting this upheaval, Fawkner Is ..j® 
abled to explain the temporal relationship be- 
tween' competing cultures, Ideologies and 
media in Daniel Martin: 

- . * B . l * 

The new mirage curvatures of space-lime and 
reality do riot suggest a retro causality In which , 

stream of discrete units Is reversed; they Comp^- 
rather, a stable superspace and hypertime In wn*“ 
the sequential raaya of glossy technocratic tftne . 

way to a confluence of temporalities suggesting 
the moment only has meaning In relation to its fw* .. 
of reference. . , 

Occasionally, Fawkner’6 abstruse ..method* ■ 
dlogy gives .way to frantic ■ denuntdatiop? 
modem critical theory. The Timescaptf M ; 
John Fowles lacks both authority a®* C ** W ^ | V* • 
is rather less convinci&g than the Irredoerpsov ^ •; 
levoterpporal approach of Male Mythplog^r. 
and will be buried in time. ; ; 

The most recent publication in 
Contemporary Writers Series is M* - 

by Richard 1 Todd (112pp. £16.50; paperbacK, 
£2.25. 0 416 312.9GX), The aim of the ;• 
editors, Malcolm Bradbury and Christoph :, 
Bigsbyi is “to explore the works of raajofp»>‘;; 
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Art, truth and silver screen 


Alan Young 

QUENTIN FALK 

Travels In Greeneland: The cinema of Graham 
Greene 

229pp. Quartet. £14.95. 

0704324253 
ROGER SHARROCK 

Saints, Sinners and Comedians: The novels of 
Graham Greene 

299pp. Tunbridge Wells: Burns and Oates. £15 
(paperback, £5.95). 

0860121348 

It is more than fifty years since the first film 
adaptation of a story by Graham Greene. In 
1935, two years after the translation of Stam- 
boul Train to the cinema as Orient Express, 
Greene became film critic of the Spectator. His 
incessant attacks on the British film industry of 
the 1930s - especially the films of Alexander 
Korda and Alfred Hitchcock - led to his being 
invited to join Korda’s writing team. Thus be- 
gan his long love-hate relationship with the 
film industry, which Is the subject of Travels in 
Greeneland: The cinema of Graham Greene. 

Quentin Falk traces Greene’s involvement 
with adaptations of his own and other writers' 
works for the screen, from its beginnings in the 
early (and not particularly successful) screen- 
plays for Korda, through the brilliant achieve- 
ments of the late 1940s and early 1950s (espe- 
cially Brighton Rock, The Fallen Idol, The 
Third Man, The Heart of the Matter and The 
End of the Affair), and on to the disappointing 
mixed bag of cinema and television versions of 
the past twenty-five years. Most of these later 
films (though not all of them) have been moti- 
vated by an unsatisfactory blend of safe com- 
mercialism and pragmatic political instinct, 
rather than by Greene's committed and often 


intransigent sense of the relation of art to truth. 

In relation to films of his own work, at least, 
Greene has continued to be a sharp critic, 
capable of withering scorn. The Man Within, 
made in 1947, was “treachery", while The 
Quiet American ten years later was “complete 
treachery". A young starstruck actress was 
castigated for ruining n potentially good per- 
formance by Alec Guinness in Our Man in 
Havana (1960). The filmscripl of Travels with 
my Aunt (1972) was “horrifyingly bad”. His 
usually sceptical and Frequently disenchanted 
comments on Greeneland cinema are set 
against the opinions of producers, screenwri- 
ters, actors and actresses, and others who 
helped to create the films. The result is a 
gossipy book. There is disappointingly thin 
treatment of film technique, but we are given a 
convincing account of film-making. There are 
brief r&umls of Greene’s original plots and 
comparisons of these with the finished screen- 
plays, and there is also a helpful filmography. 

Readers of the novels wilt discover new in- 
sights into Greene's ethical, religious and poli- 
tical views, and the challenges they pose to 
both film-makers and politicians. Falk relates 
some of the difficulties and dangers which were 
encountered during the making of such films as 
The Quiet American, Our Man in Havana (in 
Castro’s new Cuba), and The Comedians. 
Greene’s portrait of Haiti under the dicta- 
torship of Duvalier threw Papa Doc into hys- 
terical fury and litigation against Greene. The 
films, like the books, Falk reminds us, arc 
about real places and important issues in the 
contemporary world. 

Roger Sharrock’s Saints, Sinners and Come- 
dians is an informed, balanced and sympathe- 
tic new reading of Greene’s novels. Like Quen- 
tin Falk, Professor Sharrock provides a sum- 
mary of the plots. For Greene, action con- 
veyed as directly as possible is the essence of n 


craft which he has developed from R. L. 
Stevenson and the modern thriller. His mark 
also, on the other hand, owes much to the 
cinema, and Sharrock shows how cinematic 
techniques pervade the novels until (he 1950s 
when different narrative styles, for different 
narrative purposes, take over. Some of Shar- 
rock’s most perceptive chapters are on 
Greene's “Catholic” novels: Brighton Rock 
and The Power and the Glory, for example, are 
explored with sensitive awareness of the 
complexity of Greene's position in relation to 
the orthodox Church. And the discussion of 
the later novels - particularly The Quiet 
American, Our Man in Havana, The Come- 
dians, The Honorary Consul and The Human 
Factor - is distinguished by a sharp analysis of 
whnt happens as Greene’s work approaches 
the “fiction of fact” or reportage. “The good 
journalist", says Sharrock, “is, after all, an 
artist who prunes the messiness of fact into the 
truthfulness of fiction.” These chapters also 


discuss Greene’s anti-Americanism, which 
Sharrock tracks down to the novelist's deep 
mistrust of a Protestant culture which denies 
mystery because it cannot tolerate failure and 
guilt. 

Greene is a novelist of experience, who has 
always rejected the easy comforts of liberal 
innocence. His later navels also show a gradual 
move towards a broader comic vision. Sharrock 
follows the important changes in Greene’s art 
as the suffering individual or social outcast 
figure of so many of Greene's early stories 
gives place to political groupings or shared hu- 
man experience. The change is also a formal 
one: Travels with My Aunt and Monsignor 
Quixote are relaxed, episodic romances owing 
some debt to Cervantes. Dr Fischer of Geneva, 
however, is a “black entertainment”, a fable in 
which many of Greene's earlier themes reap- 
pear to show that the darker side of Greene's 
anguished vision of human nature has not died 
out. 


Common causes 


Simultaneous Stories 

There was the story of a power station 
sinking into the very bog that fed it, 
an inch or so a year, and still it burned 
all the turf around it, so the hi-fi’s, 
shavers, and vibrators could drone on 
as near as upstairs, as far as the city. 

And at the same time there was a hill 
two of us climbed, earning our sleep, 
to the wide, uncanny blue of (he ocean 
where a glimpse of Scotland bobbed. 
Coming down, we found a ruined pram 
from the 1950s, and spooked a hare 
to skedaddle on up the promontory. 

MATTHEW SWEENEY 


Colin Mac^abe 

PETER BISKIND 

Seeing Is Believing: How Hollywood taught us 
to stop worrying and love the Fifties 
384pp. Pluto. £6.95. . 

0861047435 

Seeing is Believing is an ideological analysis of 
Hollywood films In the period from the begin- 
ning of the Cold War to the accession of John 
F. Kennedy. Peter Biskind is not interested in 
the institutions or the technology of Holly- 
wood; methods of finance and distribution do 
not engage him!! His subject is American 
society in the 1950a and the ways in which 
Hollywood reflected or directed it, a theme 
outlined in an elegant introductory analysis of 
Sidney Lumet's Twelve Angry Men in which 
Henry Fonda's persuasion of his fellow jurors 
enacts the political ideology that Biskind iden- 
tifies as dominant in the 1950s — a corporate 
liberalism which saw society as built on a con- 
sensus allowing a pluralism of existing interests 
to compete freely and fairly. This liberalism 
had learnt the virtues of capitalism and, above 
all, the dangers of left or right-wing extremism. 
It made common cause with a sensible conser- 
vatism, represented in Lumet's film by the 
Wall Street stockbroker played by E. G. Mar- 
shall, who also believes in the value of con- 
sensus. 

If Twelve Angry Men demonstrated the 
dominance of liberals within the ruling ideo- 
logical coalition, many of the films that Biskind 
discusses take the conservative side in this de- 
bate and argue for a consensus Which relies 
more heavily on fotce than argument and is less 
tolerant of pluralism. Other films he defines as 
“radical”; these evidence 1 disagreement not 
simply about how. to construct asocial consen- 
sus but with the notion of consensus itself and 
Its Implied definitions. oflndividuals and so- 
ciety. Examples of radicalism are, on the right, 
King Vidor’s 7Vie Fodntalnhead and Fritz 
Lang's The Big Heist; anti, ori the left, Fred 
Zinnerriaqn’s High Noon, and Douglas Sirk's 
Ajl'That Heaven Allows'; . ,• 

■Individual directors afe rinimportant for 


(My Darling Clementine) which argue the con- 
servative Ideology as well as ones (77ie Sear- 
chers) which mount a right-wing critique of it. 
Equally, the constraints of genre are seen as so 
much material to be used and re-used in the 
ideological battles which characterized the 
1950s in America. Biskind is particularly acute 
on the ways in which actors become identified 
with certain complex social meanings and his 
book provides an outline for a political typo- 
logy of 1950s actors. The book is written in an 
informed journalistic style which allows for a 
wealth of pithy and accurate asides, but its 
emphasis is almost entirely on the narrative 
content of films. He reads Ids films backwards, 
according to how the narrative rewards virtue 
and reproves vice. “Death analysis" provides 
the most accurate indication of a film’s mean- 
ings: “who dies and who survives, who col- 
lapses and who pulls through, and what kind of 
values do they represent". 

Seeing Is Believing is an impressive introduc- 
tion to the movies of the 1950s and no future 
work on the period can afford to ignore it. But 
if the readings provided are often persuasive, 
they rely on assumptions about meaning and 
interpretation which are epitomized In the 
book's title. Biskind assumes that we have to 
read with rather than against a film and that we 
invariably adopt its values and meanings. The 
extent to which individuals and groups Can 
appropriate films for varied and fugitive mean- 
ings, the way in which a particular shot can 
work against character lo suggest alternative 
readings, the problem of film 's p lace in the 
overall construction of social meaning - none 
of these questions is raised. Por example, Bis- 
kind analyses the collapse of consensus at the 
end of the 1950s without seriously considering 
- how television came to assume thf central role 
in the construction of consensus, freeing filoi, 
as fiim hati freed the novel before it, to operate 
on an increasingly unregulated ideological 
margin. The riecossary companion volume io 
this is, undoubtedly, Jonathon Rosenbaum’s 
class!? Moving Places, which Interprets many 
of the same films as Biskind but in an autobiog- 
raphical sequence which allows the same film : 
to yield deferent meanings In different Cir- 
cumstances as It is seen and re-seen across the . 
trajectory of a life. 


Drama Studies 

I from Princeton 



Jonson and the Psychology of 

Public Theater 

"To Coin the Spirit, Spend the Soul” 

John Gordon Sweeney III 

Ben Jonson was fascinated by the phenomenon of commercial theater 
and the * 'contract" between playwright and spectator inherent in the 
payment of ticket fees. This book is a study of Jonson ‘a relationship with 
his audience in (he public theater, ks it developed over the course of his 
career from the comical satires to Bartholomew Fair. 283,00 (U.S.) ■ • 

The Idea of the Actor 

. William B. Worihen ' 

- ! Focusing on the Elizabethan ! heater, the ''metropolitan 1 ^ ' theater of tije 
age of Garrick, and the international theater of modern Europe, Worth eq 
analyses the relationship between dramatic action arid the art -of acting^ 
demonstrating that to act, to be an actor, and to communicate through 
. acting embodies both the elbics oC acting and the poetics or drama. 

. $33,00 (U.S.). . '■ / ‘ ' V ■; • ■' '• ;• - 

Order from your heal bookseller or from " \ 

Priiiceton University Prew / . 

l5Afopsbm R6»d' Guild for Hi Surrey GO 13 JT ' ■ 
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NEW BOOKS 


Conrad Revisited 
Essays for the Eighties 
Edited by Ross C Murfm 

’‘Represents (he state of the an in Conrad 
criticism. J. Hittis Miller is, as usual, suggestive 
and provocative; Frederick Karl, the most 
eminent biographer of Conrad, provides 


Insights into tlie problems of biography as a 
genre, and into problems of Conrad’s life in 


particular; and Bruce Johnson’s is a brilliant, 
seminal essay on Conrad's impressionistic 
Cbft'j.SO -DwigtoEddin, 

UNIVERSITY OF ALABAMA PRESS 


Miguel Covarrubias Caricatures 
Beverly J. Cox and Denna Jones 
Anderson with essays by A1 Hirschfeld 
and Bernard P. Reilly, Jr. 

Foreword by Alan Fern 

Miguel Covarrubias Caricatures is the first 
book published about the artist. Eighty-four of 
his finest caricatures, selected for an exhibition 
at the National Portrait Gallery, are reproduced 
here. These include some "Impossible 
Interviews," Vt nifty Fair's delightful word-and- 
picturc satires of personalities so curiously 
paired that their meetings could take place only 
in fantasy. 

Goth £24.95 
Paper £12. 50 

SMITHSONIAN INSTITUTION PRESS 


Reflections ou America, 1984 


An Orwell Symposium 
Edited by Robert Mulvihili 


Drawn from varied intellectual and political 
backgrounds, the contributors to this volume 
attempt to locate in these essays the truths or, 
as some of them argue, fallacies behind 
Orwell's dark image of the world's future. 
Cloth £25.00 
Paper £12.95 

UNIVERSITY OP GEORGIA PRESS 


Comedy in Context 
Emyi on Moll&re 
H. Gaston Hall 


All the essays convey the author’s conviction 
that Moliirc was a writer of comedies which 


can be properly understood only in the 
and III 


historical and [icerary context in which they 
were imagined, written, performed, and 
publisheaT Far Hall, the historical context of 
the comedies is clearly a reflection of Molltre's 


activities as an actor-manager of his own 
company as well as a reflection of the'bociaj '* 


Jitions of seventeenth century France. 
Cloth £20.00 

UNIVERSITY PRESS OF MISSISSIPPI 


The Politics of Meaning 
Power end Explanation ih the 
Construction of Social Reality 
Peter C. Sederberg 

Peter Sederberg has developed a new paradigm 
of politics that transcends its more familiar 
connotations. Drawing on the social theories of 
Friedrich Nietxche ana Morse Peckhsm, 
Sederberg constructs a working theory of how 
politics aftem individuals and their resp 
social concerns. 

Cloth £22.50 

UNIVERSITY OF ARIZONA PRESS 


' responses'to 


D.H. Lawrence's “Lady” - 
A New Look at Lady ChatterleV’s 
■Lover 

Edited by Michael Squires and Deriois. ■ 
Jackson 


In these original essays, especially 
commissioned for this volume, outstanding 


cridct reassess Lawrence’s "Lady" as a mrior ■- ' 
Work if an. They evaluate iu laws arid Its . ’ 


form; and they help readers perceive - 


Lawrence’s verbal mastery, intellectual power, 
and extraordinary understanding of his culture. 
Cloth £24,00 . . 

UNIVERSITY OFGEORGIA PRESS 1 


Explorations in Whitehead’* 
Philosophy -.ii 

Edited, by Lewis Si Ford and George; L; * 

Kline--. ;• I" , l 

PAR^AL CONTfiNTS: A.H.^oImsan ( Same 


skiver?? (font with Wliitehead.Cohceming .. 
Ggd and Crcrivjtyi Granvtik C, 'Henry, Jr, , . . 
WWwheid’i Philosophical Response to the ' 
New Mathematic*,’ William A. Christian, Sr.J 


Event; George LJCJibc, Porin. Concrescence. . 
:,'.atkl Cortcretum.; '"■..i 
.cloth eh:75- ■■ 

.Paper £18.75 V.>, f 

fqrdhamupwersity prbss 


.-iiwji j'r«6 keUtk the UK ahj 

r .«« krtrrfhrerfihwttgA ywr ftofcifap. plttututii 


Prt ss ' Group ■’ ' 
3 HenrietU Street, Lowtoa iVcaE 8LU 


A Passage to India on stage 


Mary Lago 



Sant ha Rama Rau, dining in 1955 with the New 
York producer Cheryl Crawford, remarked on 
the paucity of plays about India. Why not, Miss 
Crawford suggested, provide one? Miss Rama 
Rau was well qualified to pursue this idea. A 
freelance writer since 1945, she was the author 
of Home to India (1944), a small classic of cul- 
tural observation, written when she was nine- 
teen and describing her return after ten years’ 
absence abroad. The daughter of the distin- 
guished diplomat Sir BenegaJ Rama Rau, she 
came of impeccable Brahmin ancestry, and 
her experience of India and the world was 
already wide and varied. She was personally 
acquainted with racial snobbery and discrim- 
ination. Her response to Miss Crawford's 
suggestion was that she would try to provide 
Western audiences with a dramatization of 
E. M. Forster’s A Passage to India. 

“ft was an extraordinary tour de force to 
have understood as much as he did at the 
time”, she said in 1962, when her adaptation 
opened in New York. “There are Englishmen 
who lived in India for twenty-five years and 
never knew as much as he grasped after five 
minutes.” The relative time-spans are not 
unduly exaggerated, Forster's experience of 
India, up to the publication of Passage in 1924, 
comprised six months there as a tourist in the 
winter of 1912-13, and ten more in 1921 as 
private secretary to the Maharaja of Dewas 
Senior. Letters from those visits confirm that 
much material from both trips went straight 
into the novel, literal transpositions very thinly 
disguised. 

But a work of fiction cannot be literally 
transposed from page to stage without fore- 
going some fundamental elements of style and 
structure. The play, like the novel, has a tripar- 
tite form but, as it must, simplifies the action. 
Act One is Fielding’s garden-party. Act Two, 
Scene One is set at the Caves, which the action 
never enters; 'Scene Two, at the Club. Act 
three is the trial, after which Aziz and Fielding 
say farewell. “Temple”, the third part of the 
novel, was omitted because the tension of the 
first two parts has snapped. Forster told Miss 
Rama Rau that he thought it wise to end with 
the trial, at the risk of melodrama; “Temple" 
presented too many problems of staging. 

Forster, notably wary about dramatizations 
of his works, had been rejecting lucrative film 
offers since at least 1947,. On July 4, 1956, he 
and Miss Rama Rau signed an agreement (la- 
ter twice extended) permitting her to negotiate 
for production of the play, which, he wrote, 
“meets with my approval"-. On October 5 he 
sent Cheryl Crawford his formal approval. “I 
• understand", he wrote, "that there witl be 
some changes of phrasing and cuts in the dra- 
matization, which will prove necessary in the 
course of rehearsals, before the final produc- 
tion, but that these changes will not deviate 
radically from the plot and characterizations in 
. my original novel. I authorise Miss Ram,a Rau 
tp approve , oh my behalf, of all such changes. " 

'The script then circulated for nearly four 
years, propelled by the redoubtable Helen 
Strauss of the William Morris Agency, Produc- 
era feared its large cast. Forster 1 liked it; he was 
tired of casts consisting of a triangle or qf two 
couples. The play was .finally taken up by 
: . Frank Hauser and the-Meadow Players, forlbe 
Ox ford Playhouse ,;The principals Were prqfes- 
: slohals but not recognized stars (Nojrman Wool- 
arid, played. FfeRling, Dilys Hqrnlett Adela and 
Enid Lorimer Mrs Moore). Not; even Miss 
“ Rama Rau expected it to attract great atten- 
tion; she jived in' New Yqrk and decided nbt.to 
. attend- this 'opetiitig.Forster wrote to her on 
■ ’January 10, I960: ''It is wretched that you will 
npt be; either at Oxford on the 19th or here [at 
. .. King’s College for his cast party] on Feb. 1st. 
Things see tn, going well find 1 am most excited 
it* Frank Hauser Jthen in India] bringing an 
.. Indiai) back tp play Asdi." This was the Pakis- 
Y : lanKaclor Zia Mohyeddin. Forster himself 
alntpst did not;, go to the opbnjng; “I, wonder 
' how inhny will get to Oxford next Tuesday", he : 
<. wrote to Joe Atkerley on, January 15: “I doubt 
whether I shall;. It is comfortable; and wanfi 
;■ here ejscept whirl I try to haveahot;bath. ,, The 
•’ water heater had broken tjOwn, and he had to 
; ^Wa.ddfeout through the sngW’Mo apbfherpart 
r df the College* But he went. iaqd , so, did thfe 


major and minor London critics, who spoke 
well of the play, and at length. The critic of 
the Spectator wrote: “Forster's power as a 
Delphic moralist and the play's superiority as 
a moral drama lie in the ability to display 
black and white as shades of grey. It remains a 
great achievement for the director Frank 
Hauser and London should not be deprived of 
a revamped version of it soon." Hauser wrote 
the following day to Miss Rama Rau: 

U was one of those lucky nights in the theatre when 
everyone - audience, actors and O.M.'s- seemed to 
come together in a sort of delighted absorption. Mr. 
Forster rounded it off by the best curtain speech I’ve 
ever heard. After a most graceful, and obviously 
sincere, tribute to you, he congratulated the com- 
pany "not only for being so good but for being so 
many." From then on he had the audience in the 
palm of his hand, and juggled them into wild ap- 
plause. A happy evening. 

This is really to tell you that it does not seem out of 
the question that the play should now travel to Lon- 
don. though no-one has yet come forward with a 
definite offer: and particularly, to congratulate you 
once again Tor your work. Even the London critics 
seem to have woken up to the fact that this is a quite 
extraordinary piece of play-writing .... The pro- 
duction is, I think, honest, though necessarily still 
rough in patches; but it would not have been possible 
at all if I hadn't had such a tough and workable script 
to begin with. 

By February 8, as Hauser put it, “the various 
agents and managements are working them- 
selves up into an agreeable lather”. He and 
Miss Rama Rau began to tighten up the action 
and to sort out ambiguities of characterization. 
The principal problem was stereotype and 
caricature. Yet stereotypes spring from types. 
Alongside liberal Anglo-Indian friends such as 
Malcolm Darling, Forster had observed others 
who behaved like the less admirable characters 
in Passage. His letters describe the pious and 
boring invocations of the Mutiny, the obliv- 
iousness to Indians, and rudeness that sowed 
seeds of ill will in both camps. “People in Alla- 
habad", he wrote in January, 1913, “spend 
most of their time despising." Like Adela 
Quested in the novel, he concentrated on 
trying to see the real India. But he certainly 
flirted with caricature; pairing the names Tur- 
ton and Burton inevitably suggests a music- 
hall turn. The Rama Rau-Hauser correspond- 
ence, and her New York rehearsal notes, 
document their efforts to avoid that pitfall. 
The Club scene was particularly troublesome. 
Only at that point, Hauser wrote on February 
8 , 


is there a feeling of black and white - nice English- 
man against nasty Englishmen. I think this is largely 
historical; when the novel was written, the thought 
that Empire-builders could, and did, behaye like 
spoiled children was a great shock; and apart from 
some qualifications, the scene in the novel was writ- 
ten with a sting. By now the position U quite diffe- 
rent; everyone expects the Club English to carry on 
like Blimps - the wives to be bitches, the husbands 
intolerant and pompous- What might help a great 
deal would be the strengthening of a couple of 
speeches, especially the two long ones by TUrlon. 
I've tried all along to make the actor convince the 
audience that he is right when he says that there has 
never been any trouble (n the District except when 
the English and the Indians attempt to get together 
socially: but in fact he really needB arguments which 
carry weight with an audience .... I’ve talked to 
Mr. Forster, who says he is quite content to leave any 
changes to you. 


Somerset Maugham-Planter’s Punch plays" 
suggesting clidids of the “restless-natives" 
sort. Forster told her (October 20) that he 
thought that "weaknesses in the club-scene 
have been almost entirely eliminated". 

The Oxford cast, largely unchanged, moved 
to London under Donald Albery’s manage- 
ment and opened at the Comedy Theatre on 
April 20; casting also began for a New York 
Theater Guild production. Forster had two un« 
shakeable preferences. He was disappointed 
that the Oxford stage was too small to 
accommodate the handsome nude punkah- 
wallah in the trial scene, for Forster saw him as 
the India that would go on long after the untidy 
doings of the English had sunk into obscurity, 
He was, Forster told Miss Rama Rau (October 
23, 1961), “MOST IMPORTANT OF ALL”. 
His other insistence was on Zia Mohyeddin, 
for “they are mad if they don’t have him. He is 
the part - please tell them so-from me, with all 
the eloquence at your disposal. 1 think too that 
they ought to have Norman Wooland [Field- 
ing]. For the two women parts they will prob- 
ably insist on substituting actresses with 
names." Hauser advised her on July 30 to “lust 
keep on stalling .... With luck we'll get the 
principals; ... the show is staggering along 
pretty profitably in London”. (New York got 
Donald McWhinnie as director, Zia as Aziz, 
Eric Portman as Fielding. Anne Meacham as 
Adela, Gladys Cooper as Mrs Moore, and no 
punkah-wallah. The play opened at the 
Ambassador Theater on January 31, 1962.) 

Miss Rama Rau's working copy of the Thea- 
ter Guild script indicates the difficulties in New 
York. She wrote to Forster on May 7, 1962, the 
day after Passage closed: 


Yes, the play had to be changed. In some cases for . 
the better, in my opinion, in some cases for the 
worse . The saddest part was that due to union regula- 
tions, we had to cut twenty minutes out of the [Lon; 
don] script .... You can see that twenty minutes . 
worth of overtime runs into thousands of dollarii s', 
week. Inevitably, the cuts changed the shape of the 
play to some degree, but worst of all made it neces- 
sary to reduce what 1 b already a coarse medium to an * . 
even coarser and mare obvious level 
The nice part is that the people whose opinions I 
trust, the Intelligentsia, If that is not too old 
fashioned a word, and most delightful of all, the • 
students who filled the balconies and cheap sesU 
night after night, were ecstatic about the play , 
[A]U the lead actors ... are so involved with the 
play and so eager to continue in it that they are 
willing to change all plans and postpone all other 
commitments to be able to do It for this kind of . 
[“straw-hat circuit"] tour in summer. Meanwhile, I 
shall have a chance now that I am feeling a bit braver 
about coping with producers, to try and get it back to • ’• 
the form which I preferred in the first place. The '■ 
thing that always breaks my heart is, when a vulgar- 
ization of something good gets critical acclaim, one is.. ;; 
suddenly left without a leg to stand on because all the 
people with whom one has been argulpg merely have 
to point to the reviews and say “I told you so". 


In fact, her letter crossed Forster’s dated 
May 2, which he wrote after hearing that "the 
longer the play runs the more It is being ■ 
changed to meet the supposed wishes of the . 
American public, and that the alterations are . 
often for the worse". Union rules were bf ■ 
course the principal culprit. Forster had also .. 
written (March 7): . 


Miss Rama Rau revised the speech contain- 
; ing Turton’s statements in the novel about his 
career, in both novel and play addressed. to 
■ Fieldihg and beginning! “It does indeed rest 
! upon a mistake". She added his honest and 
■ appealing lines that begin, “Intimacy - never" ' 

1 and end', "The Work of years is undone and the 
good name of my District, which means a great ' 
deal to me, is ruined for a generation. " She also 
added a discussion by the English ladies of the 
difficulties of life in India - a valid and sym-: ' 

. pathetic reason for their edginess. "The. pur- 
■; , pose of all this”, she wrote to rthusgr on Febni- 
i ary . 14, “is, of course ,' to give Mrs', McBryde a 
little' justifi&tion for her hysteria, and also to ’ 

■1 establish Mrs. Burton more- firmly. T thought’ 
that if Mrs, Burton could emerge as a sane,, 
slightly ironic woman, and Mrs: Turton as bos- ; 
* ay but commonsensical; then there would at 
least be some contrasts of points of view arid. . 

’ personalities against which' jM[rs . McBrydfe's 
. 'hysteria oduld .seem like tfie ripbalan&d 
: haviour bf one individual rather tfian of to ' 

! . entire cotbriuinhy. ’’ She 'asked Hauser also to . 

il. i : j' 


r„ 


S’ 


I have only to add that, though of course I Ilk* 
money, my two chief objectives In an American pro- . 
duction have already been attained. In the first plafe 
New York- the best of it- has seen yourwonderfcu 
dramatization of the novel. In the second place Zia ;■ 

. has gained the larger audiedee heso richly merits sod -, ,* 
should go forward triumphantly in the future. Sc 1 1 ... 

am not bluffing when I tell Miss Strauss that, ai fa r aa ’. 

I am concerned, the play can Comp off at once. ' 

The original text wqs published by Edward 
Arnold in 1960, and, by Harcourt, Brace jfl-V 
1961; there it may be read as Santha.Ratri* 

Rau, E, M. Forster and Franlt Hauser wished d ; 

•to survive.;' % ’■ • v \ !' _ / 

£ M. Forstefs letters, ©1985 The Provostdnd '/ 
Scholars of King’s College, Cahibridge. We ar*. ’> 
grateful to them and io the {Society of Authors , j* 
for permission io quote from the' fetters, 
are taken from the following sources, ToSdnlhfl 
Rama Rau, except July 4\ 1956 : Harvard Thea^ 
ter Collection', Harvard College Library; J ; - '£■« 
1956, and letter to dhejyt Crawford: Boston -}.. '.], 1-- 
Uhtiers}ty Librqry; to J,%Acherley: Ualvem - -fpr 
ty of Tej(as~Au£Hri. RdrhflReurHauser 
p&ndewbe, her notes and theater Guild script: 
Harvard, Additional letters onthepldy , : 

tained In Volume 2 o/Selectdd tetters of p- 
■.^Forster ^forthcoming:: • ’ 'V|'i 
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Letters 
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Poetry Publishing 


Sir, - At Seeker and Warburg, we have now 
been told by the Arts Council that we are to 
receive no support for our poetry list this year. 
The official letter from Charles Osborne says 
that the grant will be confined to “those of our 
long standing clients whose work is still 
relevant to our reduced remit’’. He goes on to 
refer to “literary magazines and small presses 
. . . who would certainly go out of existence 
without our help”. 

Well, I acknowledge that Seeker and War- 
burg will probably survive without money from 
the Arts Council. What is at stake, however, is 
not our continued existence but continuing the 
publication of poetry on our present scale. 

As a rough rule of thumb, we lose £1 ,000 on 
every book of poetry we publish. We publish 
eight to ten original collections each year, plus 
some larger anthologies of work by single 
poets, three collections of American poetry 
and a regular series of regional poetry anthol- 
ogies edited by names as distinguished as Sir 
Angus Wilson, Ian Hamilton, Antonia Fraser 
and Melvyn Bragg. Two years ago we received 
a grant of £8,000 from Ihe Arts Council 
towards this programme. Last year, in the 
wake of budget cuts, we received £3,000. 

This year we set about revitalizing the poetry 
list. We decided to switch from hardback to 
paperback and reduce the regular price from 
£5.95 to £3.95; we have redesigned the jackets, 
using three and four-colour printing; we have 
trebled the printing. Each of these steps costs 
us money and increases our commitment, both 
financially and promotionalty. We are pub- 
lishing seventeen titles in all. 

My letter of application to the Arts Council 
in January asked for their support on ten titles 
only, not the entire seventeen. I pointed out 
that we would lose £10,000 on these titles. The 
official response is that we shall receive 
nothing. 

There is a glib assumption, as the Arts 
Council strategy document The Glory Of The 
Garden puts it', that “English literature is 
sustained by a large and profitable commercial 
publishing industry”. Just so. But the question 
now has to be asked: how much is that 
profitable industry, in the face of library cuts, 
threats of VAT, reduced consumer spending, 
competition from video and so on, willing to 
face the certainty of loss on titles of Jiterary 
merit but poor commercial prospect? 

My own answer, on behalf of one of the 
leading publishers of poetry in this country is: 
less than we were. It happens that in 1986 the 
Seeker and Warburg poetry list wifi consist of 
eleven titles, not seventeen. If our plans for 
more aggressive selling in this coming year do 
not bear fruit, then we may have to cut back 
further, though we intend to continue to 
publish our present excellent British poets like 
Roy Fuller and John Fuller, Peter Reading, 
George Szi^es and so on. 

Tho net effect of this is that some poetry will 
lose the benefit of the expertise, investment, 
marketing and promotion available through an 
effective commercial publishing house, and 


will be left instead to the admirable but 
necessarily more limited resources of small 
presses. If that is the intention of the Arts 
Council, I deplore it. 

PETER GROSE. 

Martin Seeker and Warburg Lid, 54 Poland Street, 
London WI. 


Sir, - Further to John Lucas’s review (July 27, 
1984) of The Later Poems of John Clare: 1837- 
J864, Oxford University Press, £85 the set: 

Being unable to afford to buy them (I work 
as a gardener at a local “asylum”, my take- 
home pay falls £10 less than the price of the 
set!) I ordered copies from my local library. 
Last week the library telephoned to say the 
books were in, but as they were so expensive, I 
could not take them out on loan, but if 1 wanted 
I could view them at the library. Unfortunate- 
ly, my working hours coincide with the opening 
hours of the library, so I will not have the 
opportunity to see them. 

I would like to reiterate Lucas's statement, 
“But how in God's name will any reader, com- 
mon or otherwise, be able to appreciate Gare 
when they are asked to pay £85 for these two 
volumes?” 

I would suggest that it is largely libraries that 
buy these expensive volumes, and if they adopt 
the idea that they arc too expensive to go out 
on loan, then Clare's readers arc once again 
being reduced to a minority. Shouldn’t Oxford 
look into this? 

Meanwhile, I will have to make do with the 
OUP Selected Poems. 


Machiavelli along literary lines. If Machi- 
nvclli’s views can be explained away on the 
"ground" that he belonged to a “nuclear fam- 
ily”, why are there not more Machinvcllis for 
us to psychoanalyse? “Fortune" was already n 
woman in the writings of Dante and Petrarch, 
to name only two proximate authors. 

One cannot help speculating on the possible 
reasons for even-handed reception of such silli- 
ness. Not the least of them may be relief that 
female scholars are giving so much of their time 
and effort to an industry - a cottage industry of 
psycho feminism - that keeps them out of 
crowded scholarly provinces. 

MARIANNE SHAPIRO. 

Apartment 3-B, 530 East 86th Street, New York, 
New York 10028. 


WILLIAM WYATT. 

8 Princes Close, Sanderslead, Surrey. 


Editing Shakespeare 


Sir, - Stanley Wells (Letters, February 8) has 
confirmed my fears. First, scholarly editors are 
indeed at odds about such fundamentals as 
Shakespeare's revisions; so let the buyer be- 
ware. Second, Duthie was indeed mistaken 
about the “memorial reconstructions” of Lear; 
so it is misleading to claim that the parallel 
theories about Hamlet , Shrew or Henry VI 
have never demonstrated anything except their 
own inadequacy. Where is the actual evidence 
for them, and what of their detailed reburial by 
the American scholars Greer, Prouty and 
Craig, among others? Despite the papering, 
the same deep cracks still show. 


ERIC SAMS. 

32 Arundel Avenue, Sanderstead, Surrey. 



^WATSON’S APOLOGY 
■ Beryl Bainbridge 


_ There b no atmosphw* «. potept nor ■*> difficult' to ' laS " 
Victorian murder ... a literary tour de force . : John Mortimer, Sunday times 

3R. 'Watson's Apology succeeds brilliantly in bringing to fife a marriagewhere the desire 
- - to love and be loved is unfulfilled. ’ Nicholas Shakespeare, The Times 
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The German War 


'Fortune is a Woman' 

Sir, - The review of Hanna F. Pitkin's Fortune 
Is a Woman (February 1) providos a quintes- 
sential example of two wrongheaded polarities 
(his and hers) at war on a mistaken terrain. In 
the whole tirade about Pitkin's “flattening” of 
Machiavellian metaphor, about imagery that is 
not "centrally” Machiavellian, about how virtH 
is feminine though its refers to masculinity 
(like tavolo, one presumes, or bevanda as con- 
trasted with masculine formaggio), there is not 
a word about the enterprise of psychoanalysing 


Economy 


Sir, - May 1 make three comments about 
Richard O very’s long review of his own book in 
your letters columns on February 8? First, by 
“microeconomic evidence" I meant, in my 
earlier review to which he look such exception 
coherent figures on resource allocation, capac- 
ity utilization, investment and output in the 
armaments sector. Without this, his nrgument, 
os well ns that of contemporaries like General 
Thomas, that there were no further spare re- 
sources to be mobilized in the German eco- 
nomy in 1941 remains unproven. Second, evi- 
dence of this kind is even more necessary to 
justify the assertion in his letter (hat the 350 per 
cent increase in German armaments produc- 
tion after 1942 must have been achieved largely 
by productivity increases and without allocat- 
ing significant further resources to output. On 
the face of it this claim seems inherently im- 
probable. Third, my review did not “concede” 
that Hitler's preferred strategy was total mobi- 
lization for a world war in 1944 at the earliest. 
It simply said that there was no way of dis- 
proving such an assertion. I would recommend 
the same caution to Dr Overy, for if Hitler 
wished to avoid general war before that date he 
had the remedy in his own hands in 1938, in 
1939, in 1940 and in 1941. 

ALAN MIL WARD. 


Department of History and Civilization, European 
nlvi 


University Institute, Florence. 


Historical Method 


Sir, - In taking David Brion Davis to task for 
preferring a “humanistic” method to “science" 
in Slavery and Human Progress [ February 1), 
J. Morgan Kousser inadvertently identifies the 
point beyond which the latest wave of “new 
history” perhaps should not try to go. "Soria! 
scientific historians", as he all too aptly puts it, 
“have rediscovered and quantified innumer- 
able documents. ...” 

Or is Professor Kousser only speaking figur- 
atively? 


ROWLAND BERTHOFF. 

Washington University, St Louis, Missouri. 


Sir John Kerr 


‘The most extraordinary achievement of Beryl Bainbridge’s. extraordinary novel is its, 
ability lo transfijrni : drab fact into contpulsive fiction . . .a remarkable book.- Anita ^ 


riEu Brookneri Evening Standard .■ Jt 

<af' , , Beryi Baiiibricjgc’smost accomplished Hovel.- Mikael Hblroyd, Sunday Times 

‘Books of the Year* ... • • u * 

St ‘Bainbridge doptesticmBlo^rama pf.the deepest dye and artistry. Ronald Blythe, 

■ Uk Ustinir £8.95 

^ •; DUCKWORTH V-..-' 

ThcOld Piano Factory, 43 Gloucester Cresceqt, 

London NWl. : - ■ 


Sir, - 1 wonder whether Jill Neville can explain 
what she meant in her review of Stephen Mur- 
ray-Smfth's Dictionary' of Australian Quotd- 
tions (January 25) by referring to Sir John Kerr 
as “the English governor-gene ral"? As far as 1 
know, he was Australian by : birth and had an 
entirely Australian professional life. Nor was 
be appointed by. an “English” government, 
since it was. Qotigh Whit lam ' himself whp 
appointed him. 

, Whatever the rights and wrongs of the con- 
stitutional crisis of 1975, It was an entirely Au- 
stralian affair, a tow between ah Australian 
governor-general and an Australian' prime 
minister, Both' constrained by. the Australia^ 
constitution aqd the Australian, electorate. It 
may well have hastened the day when Austra- 
lia becomes a; republic, but not because the 
United Kingdonv was involved, let alone the 
Queen or Australia, ' * 

A. E. MELVILLE. J ' 

80 Globe Road, Cambridge; • 1 



David Osmon()-&mUtft Playing dp Words:. A 
guide to Luciaho Beno , s h Slnfonia , ' t reviewed, 
id the TLS of Fcbmary l5 , is distributed by 
Arlan. Jordan,’ A2. Grterj Street,' Cambridge, 
CB2m' v '. 'w ^ 


Basil 

Blackwell 


Torture 

EDWARD PETERS 


In 1874 Victor Hugo announced that 
‘torture had ceased to exist’, and yet, more 
than a century later, it is used routinely in 
one in three countries. This book, the most 
extensive recent examination of the subject 
in the past and In the present, describes 
the early history of torture and uncovers the 
reasons for its widespread reintroduction. 
21 6 pages, hardback £17.50 (0831 131647) 
paperback £5.95 (0 63 1 13723 B) 


Understanding 

Marx 


A Reconstruction and Critique of 
Capital and Its Classical Antecedents 
ROBERT PAUL WOLFF 


The enormous growth of debate and 
discussion about the theories of Karl Marx 
has been largely untouched by the 
Tehabitiation of his political economy, in 
part because of the forbidding nature of 
much of the literature. This book 
describes the evolution of the tradition of 
classical political economy from Adam 
Smith to Marx, In accessible terms. 

256 pages, hardback £22.50 «o 631 142843) 
paperback £7.50 (0631 14289 l) 


Discourse 

Semantics 

PIETER A.M. SEUREN 


This book makes a major advance In 
semantic theory by showing that the 
meanings of sentences are determined not 
only by their truth conditions but also by 
their conditions for use in coherent 
discourse. 

560 pages, £29.50 (0 631 13594 i) 


Generalized 
Phrase Structure 
Grammar 


OERALD QAZDAR, EWAN KLEIN, 
GEOFFREY PULLCIM and IVAN SAQ 


This keenly awaited book sets out In full 
for the first time whet la perhaps the most 
promising and productive new approach 
to syntactic theory, the linguistic 
framework known as Generalized Phrase 
Structure Grammar. It presents and 
Illustrates this by applying it to English 
syntax In some detail. 

28 8 pages, hardback £25.00 (0631 132066} 
paperback £8.50 (0 63 1 13459 X) 


International 

Relations 


British and American Perspectives 
Edited by 8TEVE SMITH 


This is the first comprehensive overview - 
by political scientists of. how Intenatlonal 
relations has developed and grown as a 
discipline on both sides of the Atlantic. 
The contributors Include William Olson, 
Lawrence Freedman, Mike Nicholson, 
Richard Little, Trevor Taylor, Roger 
Tooze, Chris Hill, Mike Clarke and David 
Armstrong. 

256 pages, £18.50 (0 63 i n 097 2) 


The Awakening 
Giant 


Continuity and Change In ICI 
ANDREW M. PETTIGREW 


■ 


This book is: about ICI’s; response to the 
changing serial, political, business arid 
economic environment of the past twenty 
years, it uses personal Interviews tod 
archival material to examine the evolution 
of the organization structure and culture, . 
technology and union- management : 
relations Over tills period. ' 

.536 pages, hardback £25.00 (M3U335£9V 
paperback £9.95 ,(o 631 134^5 7) ' 







COMMENTARY 

Reaping virtue's small rewards 


~~ ; Schnitzler wrote a great many plays, only a 

Gabriele Annan few of which are any good. This is not one of 

them. It has an Oedipus- type plot: startling 

ARTHUR SCHNITZLER secrets of the past are revealed in a compara- 

The Lonely Road tively uneventful present, with punishment to 

The Old Vic follow. The opening introduces Professor 

Aii the world's a hospital and all the men and Wegrat, director of the Academy of Art, his 

women merely patients, psychiatric patients at wife Gabriele, Rnd their grown-up children 

that. That seems to be Christopher Fettes’s Felix and Johanna. Wegrat is the archetypal 

theme for his production of Schnitzler’s The guter Mensch, aber schlecfuer Musikant - un- 

Lonety Road. The audience knows from the talented, decent and lovable. Felix is sup- 

programme notes that Schnitzler was a doctor posed to be particularly charming, but seems a 

and that Freud admired his writing (only up to bit dour as played by Colin Firth. Johanna is a 

a point, actually), and acknowledged that they real Freud case, neurotic and psychic. She is 

shared “the very same presuppositions, in- the only psychological character in a strong 

terest, and conclusions". Maria Bjdmson's Edwardian drama about morals and society 

beautiful airy set consists of two lines of move- with a feminist streak: all the men are over- 

nble glass-panelled folding doors with operat- privileged and selfish. The Wegrats are 

ing-theatre lights above; it can suggest either a attended by a doctor - a Racinian confidant 

pared down Wiener WerkstStte interior, an economically shared by all the family. He too 

elegant town garden incongruously equipped takes notes. And they have two friends of long 

with n Hockney swimming pool, or an expen- standing, both middle-aged rouds: Stephan 

sive psychiatric clinic. A silent chorus or white- von Sala is a rich, intermittently literary cynic; 

coated doctors opens the proceedings, and nt Julian Fichtner a talented painter with creative 

least one of them is always on stage scribbling blocks who has not fulfilled his promise but 

case notes. The white coats also change the seems well provided for, 
scenery and mime little scenes between the Gabriele Wegrat is moribund when the play 
acts. This is a bore, because the play is much opens and soon dies off-stage. The big revela- 
too long already. tion is that Felix is not really her husband's son, 


but Fichtner 's. He seduced her when she was The translation sounds all right but it is not I 
an innocent girl engaged to his best friend - very stylish. So fastidious a man as Sala would ! 
Wegrat - and then swiftly and callously aban- never talk about “this moment in time'’. Even 

doned her in order to keep himself free for Art so, the actors do not seem at ease with their 

(or so he thought at the time). Gabriele there- lines, except for Samantha Eggar in the short 

fore had to marry Wegrat and live a perpetual fat part of Irene and some fetching Klimtish 

lie. Felix finds this hard to take when his real dresses. Everyone trails about in a Chekhovian 

father reveals it to him in their seine d faire. manner, but there is nothing to be Chekhovian 

The middle of the play is enlivened by Irene about. 

Herms, a delightful retired actress, once Ficht- Nothing is revealed by the action except facta* 
tier's mistress. They too have a seine A faire, in all the characters know what they are meant 

which Irene laments the abortion Fichtner to be and prosily tell the audience and one 

forced on her when he “ruined" her twenty another what it is. There are too much banal 

three years ago. Meanwhile Johanna moons philosophizing and too many significant re- 

around after Sala, and allows him to sleep with miniscences too often linked to beauty spots: a 

her. For him it’s just another whim, but not for hill overlooking the Danube, Lake Lugano, a 

her: she mops, mows, hints and drowns herself valley in the Veneto. The actors deliver inter- gr- 
in his pool. Meanwhile, the /s are dotted as Sala minabie speeches straight to the audience with * 

explains to Fichtner that they have both for- expressions of mounting and understandable 

feited the right to be loved because they have embarrassment; except in the case of Alan 

never given their love wholeheartedly to any- Dobie as Sala: he intones every line with oral- 

one. In any case, even with love, every human nous fortissimo booming, like a school padre ! 

being travels a lonely road. As the lights dim reading the lesson to a congregation of unruly 

for the final medical minuet, dull virtue reaps a boys. The second-night audience, largely Cem ; 

small reward as Felix rejects both Sala and tral European, were perfectly quiet anyhow- ! 

Fichtner and throws himself into the arms of from a sense of resignation, possibly. They 

Wegrat, who has been a real father to him all knew their Schnitzler and probably were not : 

his life. Schnitzler does not often reward good- expecting too much - perhaps just a breath of ; 

ness; he is too much of a pessimist. Vienna. They did not get it. 
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Civilization as we know it 


The dialect and the tribe 
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Max Egremont 

The Shooting Party 
Curzon Cinema 

“Which sport do you excel at?'* a character in 
The Shooting Party asks one of his fellow 
guests at Sir Randolph Netileby’s gathering of 
sportsmen and their wives. If put to Alan 
Bridges, the director, the answer might well be 
the dissection of aristocratic life in the early 
years of this century. With The Return of the 
Soldier and The Hireling under his belt, he has 
turned to Isabel Colegate’s novel and brought 
it to the screen wittf% collection of stars so 
eminent that the designer of the posters must 
have been fearful of offending against some 
cinematic order of precedence, as he has cram- 
med all their names above the title of the film. 

We are on familiar territory . It Is the autumn 
of : 1913. A shooting party gathers at Sir Ran- 
’doiph Nettleby’s house. They are representa- 
tive characters of the time: a rich Jewish finan- 
cier, pnee a friend of Edward VII; a Hungarian 
princeling whom the other young men will 
soon face in the trenches; Lionel Stephens, a 
young man of almost absurd promise, bound to 
be; killed; and a number of elegant flirtatious 
women. Sir: Randolph himself, played by 
James Mason, is a wise old buffer, given to 

[MARGARET! 
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remarks about impending trials of strength 
with the German Emperor. “I think an age, 
perhaps even a civilization, is coming to an 
end”, he observes lugubriously one night at 
dinner and the camera, to emphasize this, cuts 
to the crackling log Are. 

Romance is provided on two levels: the lust- 
ful couplings of Lady Hartlip (the wonderful 
Chbryl Campbell) arid the more poetic entan- 
glement of Lionel, the young man bound to be 
killed, with Olivia, beautiful wife of the genial 
but obtuse Lord Lilburn. Then there is the 
downstairs business in which Lionel’s valet re- 
trieves his master’s attempts at passionate dec- 
larations of love from the waste paper basket 
and copies them out for one of the maids. Her 
verdict on receiving these is declared with 
equal passion: “It’s a lot of bloody nonsense”. 

The shoot Itself is serious: no mere game or 
light-hearted day out in the woods. Sir John 
Geilgud as an eccentric protester, a gentler 
precursor of the Animal Liberation Front, in- 
terrupts one qf the drives by walking in front of 
the guns with a placard; but Sir Randolph’s 
quiet diplomacy soon restores order. More dif- 
ficult to cope with is the competition that de- 
velops between Lionel and Lord Hartlip 
(played by Edward Fox), supposedly the best 
shot in England. Gordon Jackson, one of the 
beaters, less accommodating towards the up- 
per classes than in his old role as Hudson in 
television's Upstairs Downstairs , is caught, so 
to speak,- in. the cross-fire. On the point of 
. death, held by a tearful Sir Randolph, he rallies 

to shout “God save.the British Empirel” At the 
end, the dates and circumstances of several of 
tjie characters’ deaths in the Great War are 
•V; written* up qp the , screen aS, the sound of ft' 




|| • - by George Eliot > 

fif EortimoThtetire 
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. ; dolph's fields and woods. ' 

; The Shooting Party is well made and com- 
petently • acted. is generally careful with 

background detail (although I doubt if a host at 
such a gathering would have said “I hope you’ll 
. ; find this port to your Ukitig’’) but there is 
1 - altogether too much self-consciousries? among 
. the guests abput their: position, Whjch would 
stirely have been taken for granted, especially 
; by r such unimaginative pedple. Isabel Gole- 
' gate’s novel has a sharpness which' the film 
i ■: J lacks. Pqlntsprevjouslyhintedat arejingered 
over qtt th« screen; they shriek rattier than 
• whisper, Above it alt hover! the familiar and 
predictable fheqies: the ending of the long gar- 
deh party that .was. Edwardian Erigland, the 
premonitions of a new age, the s^ort-slghted- 
. i ness of most of those \Iitb power and money. 
' The thdtf s Vpiterf of the fufure will be able tq 
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1 insatiable fascination with a world that was 
, about tp enter a period of disaster and decline! * 


Peter Kemp 

ARNOLD BENNETT 
Anna of the Five Towns 
BBC2 

BBC2’s dramatization of Anna of the Five 
Towns accentuates the book's foremost fea- 
ture: its regionalism. Characters speak in near- 
dialect or with a pronounced burr. Begrimed 
Staffordshire panoramas loom everywhere: 
cobbled streets, huddled oblongs of terraced 
housing, smoggy vistas shut in by factories, 
smoky chimneys, and pot-banks like huge 
brick bee-hives. 

In the book, this oppressive habit is thrown 
Into relief by an interlude where Anna holidays 
on the Isle of Man - presented as a kind of 
chromatic Idyll: red-saUed fishing-boats, and 
spectacular sunsets of crimson and saffron. 
While never quite rising to these technicolor 
excitements, the television version nicely 
catches the episode’s exhilarated response to 
clean air and fresh scenery. But - as John Har- 
vey’s script and Martyn Friend’s direction also 
firmly establish - it is when peering at the 
details of existence amid Staffordshire’s manu- 
facturing murk that Bennett is at his most in- 
vigorating. Lives moulded by the Potteries 
attract his keenest interest. Fascinated by the 
relationships between men and man-made en- 
vironments, he is in his element when minutely 
reconstructing, that habitat of his formative 
years and showing how people respond to if. 
Convincingly cluttered. Friend’s production 
mirrors this solid concern with place - and it is 
also good at evoking the. debilitating atmos- 
phere of the district. The few gardens bn view 
are sparse and shrivelled-looking. Many of the 
characters seem similarly etiolated: Anna is 
whey-fa,ced; Willie Price, hunched and waxen; 
Sarah Vodrey. the old servant, has dwindled to 
not much more than a rheumatic contortion of 
.a body topped by a red-eyed face sunk back 
. to >the skull; .. 

As is conveyed by the; scene where Sarah 
Vadrey . - portrayed' with; ghastly vitality by 

■ Hilary Mason - quaveringly btafea Of the u man- 

■ sion”. awaiting her in the next world, it is not 1 
oqly industrial pressures that shape these ' 

\ people’s tives: religion Is crucial too. Like some 
i enthralled and enthralling exertfse jq anthro- 
pology, Awifl oftheFlye Towns, documents the; 
.!. rituals of a distinctive' Midlands tribe: the Wes- • 
leyan Methodists, i in the'teievisLon Version,. 

. thls aspcct of the wbtk receives riveting atten- 
• tio’ri. Earnest ;Suiiday Schools arid ecstatic Re-' 
! viyal meetings are ttieticuloiisly;re-a55etnbled. 

Liketha 1 ^hqVel.Tthe drtynaHzaribh Sfre?sesthe 
; ; why Methqtflem th fefcuh 


and an emotional outlet for a constricted socie- 
ty: sewing circles, as much as prayer meetings, 
gather the faithful together; among the 
brethren, religious and secular ardours blur. 
Especially, the adaptation highlights that 
ambiguous mix of piety and the pecuniary with 
which the book is so concerned. Among the 
Wesleyans, Bennett keeps observing, saving of; 
souls and saving of cash can overlap. Non- 1 ' 
Conformist virtues - such as hard work - pro- 
fitably merge into commercial strengths. 

The book’s most grotesque embodiment of 
the hybrid type this can generate Is Ephraim 
Tellwright, Wesleyan circuit treasurer and 
penny-pinching capitalist. In the television 
version, Emrys James, imbues him with 
a kind of dyspeptic avidity, full of glo veering.' 
gibes and crabbed baiting, all mean spirit and 
tight fists, a memorable malevolence. As Hen- 
ry Mynors, the spruce thrlver - impeccable 
Sunday School superintendent and busliiess- 
man - who marries Anna, Peter Davislon h 
excellent too, allowing just sufficient glimpse 
of something self-interested and self-satisfied 
behind the man’s careful demeanour of corrcti 
self-advancement. At the other extreme .from 
these masterful Methodists, the book’s victims • 
are portrayed with delicate Intensity. Anton 
Lesser is harrowing as a harrowed, hang-dog 
Willie Price. Linsey Beaucham, in a per- 
formance of sturdy subtlety, gives Anna a brisk . 
pathos that quivers with authenticity. ;• j ‘ 

Only once in this dramatization of a work 
whose first effects are all muffled ones is there- 
a significantly jarring miscalculation. 
nett’s novel ends literally and metaphorical' 
With a dying fall: Willie flings himself to death 
down a pitshaft; Anna, never knowing this “ . 
the book’s low-key conclusion reveals - oftflO 
•cheers herself with thoughts qf bis prospering 
career overseas. By adding an invented seq#: . . 
ence in which WiUle’s corpse coroes to llgnL. 

. along with a letter from Anna, Mynom is »W; • 
fled, anti an inquest convened, the adaptawn® 

- strikes a note th&tfs too loud and discordant »>* . 
>the work's quiet finale. - It's; the only tmW| 
though, that this excellent draptatiMtictaWi 
• finely attuned to Benbptt's muted yesonBro^N ; 

The National Film Archive has reqe ritl V • . 

fished a new edition of i't’s Catalogue 
Copies (2%6pp'£$ 6c 0.75 including pflckii^ , 
and postage) , The catalogue lists the Nations^.. 
Film ' Archive’s. 8,000 available - copies, • 
; of films and television programmes,, pvn’jv , 
lengths and; running" times and primes; . 
cross-indexes by director and production com-. ■ 
pany. lt is intended to- revise tiiei publicanOIi. 
evqry ' two years as ; the Archive expantjiv 
Ckjpies aro available from BFI ' 

Pete^tttietVLdbddn ’ l 
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The path from Petersburg to Paris 


Dawn Ades 

Chagall ™ " ~ 

Royal Academy, until March 31 

The exhibition of Chagall’s work at the Royal 
Academy contains much to enjoy; it also re- 
veals a more sombre artist than the familiar 
painter of lyrical lovers and picturesquely fan- 
tastic Russian scenes. An early painting, 
“Birth” (1910), was one of a series of narrative 
subjects, painted just before he left St Peters- 
burg for Paris. It was not an infrequent theme 
at the time, but normally treated in a symbolic 
and stylized manner. Chagall by contrast, has 
painted directly from what he has seen, and it is 
abruptly and shockingly real: an exhausted 
woman on blood-stained sheets, a midwife 
holding up a still reddened child. Dark and 
theatrical, it is not a naturalistic painting; a 
man hides mysteriously under the bed, another 
group enters the room, a cow in their midst, 
and it seems to invoke Russian Jewish lore, 
legends and practices, as does a later but less 
disturbing version of the same subject, which 
the catalogue notes suggest is imbued with the 
fear that Lilith, Adam’s first wife, may return 
to kill the newborn. The mixture of almost 
brutal physical detail and emblematic unreality 
is oddly reminiscent of Frida Kahlo’s grim 
painting “Childbirth". 

Chagall has wanted to be known primarily as 
a "Russian painter”; although he left Russia in 
1922 and was not to return for fifty years, he 
has clung to themes and subjects that belong to 
his experiences there: the snow-covered streets 
of single-storey houses, onion-domed Orthodox 
churches, synagogues, the fiddler accompany- 
ing the wedding procession, the rabbi clasping 
a Torah scroll. Far from being swept away 
during Chagall's encounter with Parisian mod- 
ernism, they, survived and even blossomed with 
it, and he continued to develop the role of the 
realistic symbol. From Cubism and from De- 
launay’s Orphism Chagall freely took flattened 
planes, tilted and sometimes dramatically lit at 
the edges, and a freer use of colour; objects are 
fragmented and detached from their back- 


grounds, space and scale are disjointed, allow- 
ing him to amplify the "a-logical" approach 
already familiar to him from the Russian 
Futurists. (The weakest of his Paris works are 
those most obviously “Cubist" or “Orphic".) 
Of all the poets and artists with whom he 
associated at this time, the poet Blaise Cen- 
drars was, as Norbert Lynton’s catalogue essay 
makes clear, by far the most important, and it 


over the city", or Elijah, descending to bring 
succour, ns Susan Compton suggests. But it is 
never possible to reduce him to being n “liter- 
ary painter". 

The strongest images are by no means 
always the most purely imaginative. “The 
Praying Jew (Rabbi of Vitebsk)” is quite 
obviously painted from a model (an old man 
Chagall lured into his studio and dressed in his 





Onward” ( The Traveller), 1917; from the exhibition catalogue, Chagall, edited by Susan Compton (280pp. 
Royal Academy/Weldenfeld and Nlcolson. £7.90). 


was he, energetic, populist modernist, who en- 
couraged Chagall in his kaleidoscopic and 
heterogeneous vision of the world, mixing 
memory and sensation, the sacred and pro- 
fane. 

The sources for several of Chagall’s most 
strikingly fantastic images were literary - or at 
least verbal. The old man striding through the 
sky in “Over Vitebsk” (1914) might be the 
beggarwho, in the Yiddish expression, “walks 


Optimistic abstracts 


Lucy Ellmann 

Recalling the Fifties 

Serpenti ne Gallery , until March 3 

Selected by Bryan Robertson, who ran the 
Whitechapel Art Gallery from 1953 to 1969, 
this exhibition of British Brt from the 1950s is a 
smaller version of a show that he presented in 
Paris last autumn. A Parisian flavour has fol- 
lowed the works back to England, in the form 
of an expensive catalogue, written in French. 
In it, 1 Robertson re-examines the decade’s 
character, of which be seems to have been fully 
appreciative at the time. His is a cultured nos- 
talgia: 

Nous lisioqs Cards of Identity de Nigel Dennis, Howl 
de Allen Ginsberg, On the Road de Kerouac; nous 
allion; dcouter ia messe de Stravinsky et soil Rake's 
'■ Progress, et aussJ le jazz cool de Chico Hamilton et 
de Dave Brubeck; au thWtrc nous nous passionnions 
Pour En attendant Godot et Look Back in Anger. 
■ . Nous dtiops transpbrtds en ddcouvrant la danse mod- 
erne quand la Compagnie Martha Graham vint pour 
la pienjlfere fob h Lortdres. 

Despite so many shared experiences, what 
emerges from the .isolation of a limited number 
6f paintings and sculjpturespn the basis of their 
natlohidlity and era ofexecutionis, predictably, 
contrast rather than common ground. The lush 
^mi-abstract landscapes of Ivon Hitchens re- 
, wmblq Qraham Sutherland's visions of defoli- 
ated, vegetation only intheir tendency to ex- 
Bffierate. TWe {s no sign qf kinship between 
• • till, ashvvbod f? Apocalyptic Figure” by 
' Robert Adams, abstract yet somehow leggy. 

.Paolozzi’S inelegant M Iqarus" ; in bronze, 

I Whose fate is. gealea by his baby-bird wing- 
. ^n.$lmilarly .Richard Smith’s jajge painting 
. c«lIe4; ? ‘Nassau”, a feast of blue andf green, 


paper, preserved behind glass like the sacred 
undergarments of a saint. 

Some paintings by Frank Auerbach and 
Francis Bacon on the other hand present con- 
trasts with their own work. Auerbach’s water- 
colour, "All Night Party", is a delicate sketch 
of numerous semi-trahaparent embracing 
couples, which bears little relation to the ela- 
borately gungey “Primrose Hill" beside it, ex- 
cept in their emphasis on the picture-surface, 
and the resultant capacity for springing spatial 
surprises. Bacon's portrayal of a naked man is 
notable for the naturalistic outline of the figure 
and untortured handling of flesh which give the 
body an air of great vulnerability. 

The decision to be abstract or figurative was 
a live issue in the 1950s, and Robertson be- 
moans “J’in6branJable conservatlsme pro- 
figurafif de la Slade School of. Art" and the 
dismal domestic scenes produced by the Kitch- 
en Sink School. He prefers f T6quflibre trans- 
cendantal de Part abstrait el son optiraisme 
essentiel", and with the exception of Gwyther 
Irwin in whom he recognizes an element of 
“milanrolie”, it is with these high abstract 
ideals that Robertson has sought to fill much of 
the Serpentine . A decidedly figurative “Temp- 
tation of St. Anthony” by William Roberts 
- therefore seems a little out of. place. We find 
Anthony busy rejecting offers of sex and/or 
fruit, but neither the' generous display of nip- 
ples nor the bananas seem sufficiently temp- 
ling to warrant a sainthood. 

The preponderance of ochre in this picture 
reflects a fad at the time which unites several qf 
the painters here, as does a more endearing 
taste for deep cerulean blues. There is general- 
ly on un-English readiness to use , cplojur, 

’ though the tradition of dullef hues is appropri- 
ate enough for Victor Pasmore’s venturewnie 
abstraetlQiu and foraPruncfiaClough painting 


father’s prayer clothes), the head framed by a 
powerful partially abstract setting inspired by 
the black and white patterns of the Orthodox 
robes. Similarly, there are the moving portraits 
of his dying brother, and of his wife, Bella, 
soaring above the tiny figures of Chagall and 
their daughters. 

Chagall has said that the two most important 
events of his life were his meeting with Cen- 
drars and the Russian Revolution which, 
perhaps prepared by Cendrars , he actively wel- 
comed. He was appointed Commissar for the 
Arts In Vitebsk in 1918, and painted joyfuJ, 
semi-abstract figures leaping over the world. 
But by mid- 1920 he was driven out of Vitebsk 
by Malevic and the purely non-objective art of 
his Suprematism.. The story is told in (he cata- 
logue, and this provides the context For. such 
otherwise puzzling works as “Composition 
with Goat", at first sight an oddly retrograde 
version in oils of a cubist collage, but Tevealed 
as a comic dig at contemporary debates among 
the Russian Constructivists concerning the re- 
lative values of “composition" mid “construc- 
tion”. (Here, as in several cases, the dates on 
the works are revised in the catalogue notes.) 
A brick wall issues from a carefully drawn 
“volume" (construction), while a decorative 
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re trans- Readers .are invited to identify the sources of the 
itiraisme • three quotation! which follow and to send us the 
3wyther answers so that they reach this office not later than 
ment of March ,5 - A prize of £20 ii offered for the first 
correct set of answers opened on that date, ar fading 
abstract that the most nearly correct, 
much of Entries, marked “Author, Author 214" on the 
“Tefitp- : envelope, should be addressed to the Editor, The 
Roberts ... Times Literary Supplement. Priory House, St John's 
Wd find London EC1M 4BX. _ 

t and/or' 1 Hear the voice of the Bard, 
j of n [p. ! Who present, past, and future, sees; 

[„■ t-- .fy. Whose ears have heard ’ , 

V ■ 1 r-i The Holy Word 
' . "■ That walk'd among the Ancient trees. 

2 1 When rattling bones together fly . 

■ ! ’’ 1 From the four corners of the sky; . 
wearing ; wtied sinews o'er the skeletons lire spread, • 
general- •; Those qlpth’d with flosh. and life inspires the dead; 
cplofir, ! . The Sacred Poets first sh&tl hear the found, , 
ppropri- And foremost from the tomb shall bound, ■ 
irefotfie ffo* ihejr are cover'd with the lightest ground, 
painting 3 If mdit will {mpnrtiaUy; arid not asquint, look 
cPfinfic- ' toward the offices end function of 4 poet, they will 
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tree sprouts from a flat black rectangle (com- 
position). The goat, a symbol of the Day of 
Atonement, is ubiquitous in Chagall and, rep- 
resents his commitment to Jewish art. 

The blend of apparent fantasy and reality 
would seem to have made Chagall a natural 
candidate for Surrealism, but this is mislead- 
ing. Settled in Paris, Chagall rejected their 
approaches in 1924, the year of’ the first Sur- 
realist Manifesto, disliking their commitment 
to automatism and, presumably, Freud. Much 
later, in 1941 , Breton wrote a brief and belated 
homage to Chagall in his "Artistic Genesis ami 
Perspective of Surrealism”, in terms of his con- 
tribution lo the fusion of poetry and the plastic 
arts, and his involvement with Apollinaire and 
Cendrars, but after the war the public tendency 
to link them was increasingly unacceptable on 
both sides. 

Not least responsible for the Surrealists’ 
aversion was Chagall’s work for the theatre. 
The huge backcloth for Aleko of 1942 provides 
a dramatic cent repicce for the exhibi t ion , but it 
was presumably nut possible to obtain more of 
his designs for theatre of the Revolutionary 
years. The sketch for Synge’s Playboy of the 
Western World, for Stanisluvsky's tiicutre, of 
1921 , reproduced in the catalogue, suggests a 
remarkable combination of free imagination 
and abstraction, an ecstatic constructivism that 
must have had a natural home in the theatre. 

In the 1930s and again after the Second 
World War Chagall sometimes turned away 
from more joyous suhjccts to paint the turbu- 
lence and suffering of recent history, and often 
here he harks back in style to his earliest Rus- 
sian pictures. “The Revolution" of 1937 uses 
the efreus as model, with Lenin balancing one- 
handed on a tabic. It treats of the paradoxical 
relationship between revolutionary hopes and 
social turmoil. “The White Crucifixion" of 
1938 was a direct response to the renewed suf- 
fering of the Jews , in which the central image of 
Christianity is used both as a specific and as a 
universal symbol. 

The interest of the exhibition is centred on 
Chagall’s relations with Modernism; however, 
what seemed to me of interest were not ques- 
tions of his debt to Delaunay, say, or Matisse, 
but rather the odd comparisons that kept com- 
ing to mind with a very different kind of paint- 
ing indeed - twentieth-century mural paintings 
in Mexico. Chagall's history and his culture 
may be different but he too has been prepared 
to confront them directly in a way few other 
painters have. Perhaps the scale and subject- 
matter never came together for him as they did 
for the Mexican muralists. Hjs works on a 
grand scale (stage backcloths, murals for the 
(jpdra, the late series of Bible paintings) do not 
take their themes from contemporary history 
as do “War” and "White Crucifixion". None 
the less it would be interesting to see a history 
of twentieth-century art in which such com- 
parisons could be made. 


Competition No 210 
Winner: J. L. Winter 
. Answers: 

1 A poor little dwarfish, brisk fellow, who stood 
over-agalnst me in the circle, pulling something first 
under his arm, which hnd once been a hat, took his 
snuff-box out of his pocket, and generously offer'd a 
pinch on both sides of him; ll was a gift or 
consequence, and modestly declined - The poor 
little fellow press’d it upon them with a nod of 
welcomeness - Prenez pn -prenez, said he, looking 
another way; so they each took a pinch. 

Laurence .Sterne, A Sentimental Journey. 

2 I need the excitation of a pinch ■ 

Threatening (he torpor or the Insidctaose 

Nlgji on the' Imminent sneeze that. never comes. . . 
Robert Browning, “Bishop Bkmgmni's Apology”* 

3 Smoke began to curl umong the dmdles. The horn 
of: .snuff was bfoughl round. This huge, heavy- 
mounted object was hung about with a variety of 
Utile sllve r tools - spoon, hammer, bnisli - which had 
to be. employed ritualisllcally and in the right order, 
on paln-pf a half-crown fine. Guy instructed his 
nephew in their proper, use. • 

Evelyn Waugb; Men dt Arms . . . . r. 
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Christopher Haigh 

JASPER RIDLEY 
Henry VIU 

473pp. Constable. £15. 

0094659303 
CAROLLY ERICKSON 
Anne Boleyn 

288pp. Macmillan. £9.95. 

033337178 X 

Carolly Erickson and Jasper Ridley are two of 
the most accomplished and successful histori- 
cal biographers writing in English. Ridley 
established his reputation with authoritative 
lives of Nicholas Ridley , Thomas Cranmer and 
John Knox. He then appealed to a wider rea- 
dership with studies of Palmerston and Garibal- 
di and a dual biography of Na potion III and 
Euglnie, More recently, he has returned to the 
T^idor period, with a comparative assessment 
of Thomas Wolsey and Thomas More, pro- 
vocatively entitled The Statesman and the 
Fanatic. These works, both the scholarly and 
the more popular, were welcome; they consi- 
dered neglected characters or advanced indi- 
vidual (if sometimes idiosyncratic) views. 

Erickson more obviously seeks □ popular 
audience but she too has written valuable (and 
not merely entertaining) books. Her biography 
of Mary Tudor is both realistic and sympathe- 
tic, and she has contributed a lively antidote to 
the adulation of Elizabeth L One of her virtues 
is that she takes the work of academic his- 
torians seriously: her secondary bibliographies 
are exemplary, and her biographies are set 
within convincing historical contexts. Her 
weakness lies in the narrow bases of her re- 


search, confined to the most obvious of printed 
collections of documents. 

Sadly, Ridley's Henry VII! and Erickson's 
Anne Baleyn fail to meet the earlier high stan- 
dards set by their authors. There is no 
shortage of lives of Henry (some, such as 
Erickson’s own Great Harry, very recent), and 
Ridley has little that is distinctive to tell us - 
beyond an occasional portrayal of Tudor Eng- 
land as a totalitarian state, and a few far- 
fetched comparisons between Henry and 
Stalin. There is no new assessment of Henry's 
character, merely a narrative of his public acts 
with little analysis of his motives. Ridley offers 
a less coherent judgment of Henry’s historical 
contribution than Pollard in 1902, a less sensi- 
tive account of the politics of the reign than 
J. J. Scarisbrick in 1968, and a less lively survey 
of “the life and loves of Henry Tudor” than 
Erickson in 1980. 

The boundary between the biography of a 
king and the political history of his reign is by 
no means clear. Ridley has tackled the prob- 
lem by an assumption that Henry was the cont- 
rolling force behind the events of his reign, 
and has written a detailed (If disjointed) poli- 
tical narrative. The book is strong on foreign 
affairs, particularly on relations with Scotland 
and France, but weak on domestic politics. 
This is largely because of Ridley's total neglect 
of the historical scholarship of the past ten 
yenrs, in which our understanding of the politi- 
cal role of the Henrician Court has been trans- 
formed by the work of G. R. Elton, John Guy, 
E. W. Ives and David Starkey. Major events, 
such as the falls of Buckingham, Wolsey, 
More, Anne Boleyn, Cromwell and the 
Howards, which have been comprehensively 
reinterpreted in terms of factional conflict, are 


Dynastic consolidations 


Michael Prestwich 

G. L. HARRISS (Editor) 

Henry V: The practice of kingship 
222pp. Oxford University Press. £39.50. 

0 198730802 

Henry V was one of the most successful Eng- 
lish kings, and yet he is one of the most neg- 
lected. This is partly because historians find 
failure more interesting and easier to explain 
than success, and partly because Henry’s 
triuhiphs proved evanescent. Also, something 
of the doubt' that affected Stubbs in the 
nineteenth century' can still be detected: admi- 
rable as he was, Henry persecuted Lollards and 
devoted himself to war, “a terrible evil”. He 
still awaits a moderh biography; but until it 
appears, he is well served by this book, a col- 
lection of lectures originally given at Oxford. 

Although il ls for Agincourt and the coit- 
qUdst of Normandy that Henry is best known, 
this book does not stress the mjlitory triumphs, 
but seeks to show what lay behind them. G. L. 
Hairiss examines the king’s relations with his ■; 
magnates ; showing hOw he reconciled the ene- . 

. mies of bis dynasty, and eliminatpdvfactipns - 
Without creating new ones. 'War provided a 
splendid means to reward nobles facing finari- 
cijfji difficulties, such . as . those caused by the 
| de'madds pf dowagers oh their 'estates!' It js a 1 
. hatd task to analyse the, personnel of gdverti- 
\ mcnt.Upder ,a king- who' didnpt rely pti a' 'Single 
1 clique , and Jeremy Catlq, refreshingly, finds ■ 
' rid support for the usual historical cliches in his 
- stiidy Of this topic. Tberewas no pattern of } 
‘ 'layrperi replacfhg cleridi^' nor was government ■ 
service a surd means of social advancement. ! 
j Wjt li Was an hpnoiit tp n master such qs 

. li^nxyi njidhis felnistekhqd lit corntnoh ahlgh • 

, “ ; lejfei pf cdmpeYence and ioyalty .’ j-.mv ■ -A i! /, 
.^Examination of parliament - and finance by > 
I 1 ; / Oif Harirjssl iaqdVof law and ofder by.HdWard ■ 
vPo^ell; shOw hqW well England was governed- 
V ‘ bft ferity! The C|p^m6pY, diffleult under 1 Htinry; 
, . while' the: king 

'/^Hpw^d res# ci' rof r 'demands without pre- 

H [. Se$si6ns were;brief 

i ajid drily. jtatt'tifins! of {which 
passed, into lri.W,‘ The finances 
f with close ; limits ; 

v^pfeddn flie.psq Ctf cpidit. The (ecjmicalities 
%fN' *of. a complex , sys tem are he re’ explained,, with 1 ' 


presented by Ridley as the unaided (though 
unexplained) achievements of an all-dominat- 
ing Henry VIII: the fashionable concepts of 
faction and patronage are virtually absent from 
the book. It is true that a reaction against over- 
factionalized interpretations of Tudor politics 
has already begun, but it is one thing to oppose 
an established historiographical trend - quite 
another to ignore it (and. if Ridley's bibliogra- 
phy is any guide, to be unaware of it). For when 
Ridley tells us that he is arguing against “re- 
cent" interpretations and a “new school” of 
historians, the novelty is only the thirty-year- 
old claim by Elton that Thomas Cromwell was 
“the man behind the Henrician Reformation”. 

If Ridley's book is the product of wide re- 
search but little reading of modern historians, 
Erickson’s reflects narrow research redeemed 
by some acquaintance with the recent (truly 
recent) historiography. Her picture of Anne 
Boleyn is pieced together out of Cavendish's 
life of Wolsey and the reports of foreign 
(mainly Imperial) ambassadors; in consequ- 
ence, Anne’s unpopularity, especially at 
Court, is exaggerated, and her support and 
positive contributions are almost ignored - 
there is, for example, nothing on her religion 


and her patronage of reformist preachers and 
causes. Where Ridley takes us ponderously 
through what is already well established 
Erickson skips fancifully through what can 
never be known. We have a whole chapter on 
the sexuality of Francis I's court, excused by 
the possibility that Anne spent some time 
there, and Erickson's interpretation of Anne's 
relations with men is coloured by the putative 
influences of French eroticism. There is much 
evocation of the atmosphere of events, much 
fervent imagining of the emotions and motives 
of participants: gaps are filled by guesswork 
(“Wns she at all awed . . .7 Or did she, as 
seems more likely, smile inwardly . . 

Jasper Ridley and Carolly Erickson are dis- 
tinguished biographers, who can balance pub- 
lic appeal with historical professionalism. But 
in their latest books they have not reflected 
adequately the realities of early Tudor politic; 
or the characters of their subjects. Ridley has 
presented the life of Henry in terms of the cold 
calculation of totalitarian politics, Erickson the 
life of Anne as a sexual and spectacular histo- 
rical romance It seems unlikely that Ridley's 
Henry and Erickson's Anne would ever have 
married each other. 


Well-loved, ill-served 


tained better by Henry than by any other late 
medieval monarch, though this was not be- 
cause any new methods of law enforcement 
were developed, or more criminals caught and 
punished. The King's Bench was very active 
early in the reign, but a general pardon in 1414, 
and widespread pardons to criminals in return 
for service in France, meant that few were 
hanged or imprisoned. Reconciliation -was the 
keynote, and Henry’s personal prestige contri- 
buted much to the restoration of order. The 
religious changes of the period, in which 
Henry took a keen interest, are discussed by 
Dr Catto. Lollardy was dealt a decisive blow, 
and Henry’s new foundations at Sheen and 
■Syon were' an important attempt to link the 
crown with the changing spirituality of the age. 

War and diplomacy are ably treated by C. T. 
Allmand and Maurice Keen. Bravery, discip- 
line, sound logistics, combined with a flexibil- 
ity of approach ore seen as the keys to military 
success. In the diplomacy needed to follow up 
victory , the negotiation of the Treaty of Troyes 
provides a demonstration of the king’s ability 
and attention- to detail. Changing dreum- 
: stances in; Fra nee made possible a very diffe-. 
rent approach to the question of the English 
claim to the French throne: Henry’s marriage 
to Catherine put it on anew fboting! As the son 
of a usurper in England, Henry’s hereditary 
claim was not, of course, as strong as Edward 
■ Ill’s had been; . ./ 

. - "Henry V undertook the task of kingship, with 
an obsessive and impressive determination, yet 
, one important quality se^ms lacking. 1 None of 
- the author of this book sees any real original- 
ity in royal policies. .Harriss shows that Henfy 
fitted therconventiorial stereotype of an ideal 
monarch, as depicted by the poets of the day. 
His justice was fair and impartial, but lie was: 

- , rid legislator. The financial policies; amounted 
, . to making; existing machinery work efficiently,' 
j under the close sup.ervisiOq of a; king who, like 
'. Henry VII, checked the accounts personally. 

. Even the devotion to St George and St John of 
Beverley; which Catto emphasizes > cap be par- . 
olleled ffbtaf Edward I Y reign. . There' is no 
doubt that Heftry V wps hfl enormously, im- 
pr^sslye |nd If ,is pprhqps unfair \ aerttfc 

r ! >J <Hzea hm'ri Wj]o achieve;^ so' rijiichi jp soshorta • 
reign,' Yet he does h^t lOqkto hfcvebeeria ippp 
. . who would have carried .through fundamental 
reforms, land it is most improbable' that his 
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OLIVIER BERNIER 

Louis the Beloved: The life of Louis XV 
272pp. Weidenfeid and Nicolson. £12.50. 
t) 297 78307 6 

Alongside the customary assertion that the 
book takes a “fresh look” at its subject and 
offers “an important new interpretation”, the 
dust-jacket of Olivier Bernier's Louis the 
Beloved claims that it is based on “much new 
material” as well as contemporary diaries, let- 
ters and pamphlets. . . . 

What follows is hardly an important new 
interpretation and is not based on much new 
material. The author chooses to believe that 
the image of Louis XV today is that of a de- 
bauchee ruled by the whims of mistresses, and 
he sets about proving that, on the contrary, the 
king was a lonely man who achieved an 
extraordinary wisdom and self-assurance as a 
monarch. In fact, the current image of the king 
is that which Mr Bernier himself purveys, and 
there might well be a case for going back to the 
earlier, largely nineteenth-century, interpreta- 
tion. All the author does is to burnish this 
image, which is over fifty years old and wns the 
work of Pierre de Nolhac, Claude Saint- 
Andrd, Pierre Lafue, Jacques Levron, Michel 
Antoine and especially Pierre Gaxotte, whose 
he Slide de Louis XV remains the canonical 
view. 

At the end of a career spent editing the 
correspondence of Horace Walpole, W. S. 
Lewis used apparently to claim that, of the 
three men who had begun their enterprises in 
1933, only he was still In business: the other 
. two were Hitler and Roosevelt. But M Gaxotte 
had a good claim to be a fourth and to be still 
very much in business when he died two years 
ago, leaving a fine dew illustrated edition of his 
Louis XV on the market. Nor could the Anglo- . 

« Saxons and the American Midwest plead 
. ignorance of the Gaxotte revolution, The 
• perceptive Margaret Trouncer and the inimit- 
able Nancy Mitford incorporated his views in 
their Jives of fyladame de Pompadour, and so 
toodid David Mynders Smythe In a book pub- 
lished in New York in 1953. 

When allowance; is iqade for t he individu- 
ality and varying degrees of scholarship of these 
authors, the picture, thq? presented of f he king 
'isidentical to that supplied by Biernier- It pan 
even be broken down into four component 
parts.. Fin(, although the orphaned king had a 
hard task 'to fit himself into thC‘ role pf deriii- . 
- gpd; which he had inherited from his great- 
j. grandfather, Louis XIV, he, turned out to be ah 
■ Intelligent arid far-sighted ruler. Second, it was 
. /quite reksonablp, ana understandable. fqr him 
to have had mistreSses.becriuse bis queen was 
- ; “dull”; the age was. 'permissive, arid, after all, 
hl$ mistresses ptimulated the arts rind had 

■ jf ii v*. i ■ a* '• . 1 


bers were always refusing to register new taxes 
and were “therefore” putting their own private 
quarrels and interests before the “needs" of the | 
nation. Fourth, French foreign policy was \ 
sensible and generally effective; when it was i 
not, then some foreign monarch was to blame, 
notably Frederick II , who was “accustomed to I 
breaking his word whenever it suited him". In i 
short, had Louis XV not died so soon after ' 
dealing a body-blow to his “turbulent" pnr/e- ! 
mentaires in 1771, there probably would have { 
been no revolution in 1789. 

These propositions will not stand up to the ; 
demands of modern scholarship, which is cot . ■ ■ 
cemed with the archival exploration of otv r 
material and Us evolution in the context of j 
eighteenth-century beliefs. All too frequently , 
in Bernier’s account, ministerial intrigues are i ■ 
described on the basis of usually ill-informed ■ 
contemporary gossip and some of the mala. ' 
participants reduced to the level of characters : 
in an operatic libretto. No attempt is made to ; 
comprehend the attitude of the Parlemenl of 
Paris, an oversight made worse by the author 1 * 
apparent inability to distinguish between.*. .-M 
stance royale and a lit de justice when dealing 
with the celebrated “s6ance de la flagellation . ; ' 
of March 1766. Such wars as there were under, 
Louis XV, we are told, were fought without j 
“unbearable" costs in either men or money: a V. 
truly surprising assertion when one considers f -. 
the carnage at Fontenoy (commented upon by j.; 
the king himself) and the Crown’s repeated, -■ 
attempts to introduce more taxes. At the end . . 
of his book Bernier goes over the top with hk , 
statement that “the most enchanting women, 
the most illustrious intellectuals, the most im-; 
portant cabinetmakers were ail French":. after 
such a sweeping generalization dare one even? ■■ 
utter the names of Belle van Zuylen n«*. 
Suzanne Necker, of David Hume and A 
Jacques Rousseau, of Riesener and Oeben7 .. £ 
AH this- said, the book is not without its. ^ 
virtues. Bernier makes better use than some or j, 
his predecessors of the published fj 

particular, of the correspondence of . : V. j; 
avuncular Mardchal de Noailies with.flje^kinK L 
though he is insufficiently aware of No» B SJ 
• own capacity for intrigue. He makes a va . 

; point in suggesting that because he led a ■ , 

. hemmed in by tlie rigours of etiquette, the jjj , } 
had a Umited knowledge of the peop|e.- J j 
could havC been brought into the 
tion. However, whether it wps “an inh^W^r - , £ 

middlercl ass blood” .that was needed wby^-, , 

means certain, glvpn the power mat ;■ j; 
already being wielded behind the scenf %' • : 
financiers like Paris-Duverney and ' 

any case . the author contradicts Mmsw -• 
by telling us that there was “a prepondetaw^ : r 
of middle-class men ardUnd the king • - . A -* 

As a brisk, readable, and convennOoW . 
account of tbe king’s life qnd of the^rid . - 


court, Bernier’s book serves a useful purpo^ - , 
But it is superficial, and U Bhows_ utflf . v j 
understanding of what was taking P Ia f^ jfjLi' 
le blen-almi has not ^yet ; 

--Ta^gfkptehr >.;;d 
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A perspective of peers 


John Habakkuk 

J.K.POWIS 

Aristocracy 

108pp. Oxford: Blackwell. £14.95. 

0631 130675 
M. L. BUSH 

The English Aristocracy: A comparative 
synthesis 

248pp. Manchester University Press. £17.50. 

0719010810 

JOHN CANNON 

Aristocratic Century: The peerage of 
eighteenth-century England 
193pp. Cambridge University Press. £19.50. 
0521257298 

Throughout most of European history, leader- 
ship was exercised by those who claimed it on 
grounds of birth. In Britain, aristocratic assump- 
tions about the exercise of political power, 
though under attack since the eighteenth 
century,' prevailed until the recent past.. It is 
curious, therefore, that historians have not 
found aristocracy a very attractive field of 
exploration. Despite the English liking for a 
lord, the people have attracted more attention 
than the patricians. Those historians who have 
found rank and hereditary privilege congenial 
subjects have concentrated generally on aris- 
tocracy in crisis and decline, rather than on 
the tenacity of aristocratic power over many 
centuries and in different historical settings. 

Now, as often happens with neglected his- 
torical territory, three historians arrive simul- 
taneously at the pole, where, faint in the snow, 
may be traced the footsteps of that Amundsen 
of historical studies. Professor Lawrence Stone 
of Princeton. Their works deal sympathetic- 
ally with a major historical problem: the 
exercise of power by hereditary ruling groups. 

In a hundred-page interpretative essay, a 
marvel of lucid compression, which ranges 
over a thousand years of European history, 
J. K. Powis provides a framework for analysing 
the character and operation of aristocratic 
authority, the association of rank, honour and 
power, the recruitment of newcomers, the 
ways in which an aristocracy spends its wealth 
and, most fundamental of all problems, the 
relation of the aristocracy to the state. The 
essay is a mixture of terse generalization and 
apt illustrations drawn from many countries, 
and possible without congestion only because 
it is an argument, with a distinctively personal 
style, about the essential features of aristo- 
cracy. 

M. L. Bush concentrates on the English aris- 
tocracy, but like Powis he includes gentry as 
well as magnates; he covers the life-span of the 
group from the Anglo-Saxons to the present 
day, and is concerned to compare the English 
nobility with its Continental counterparts. His 
work is a synthesis rather more than an Inter- 
pretation, and occasionally one CRn sense some 


stretching and straining as the author attempts 
to accommodate his judgment to the immense 
range of often disparate material at his com- 
mand. But it is a comprehensive and wcll- 
balanccd synthesis with many interesting 
apergus. 

John Cannon's work is the most limited in 
scope of the three but the most substantial. It is 
not concerned with the long view or with aris- 
tocracy in the wider definition. It examines a 
precise, well-defined group, the peerage, in a 
single country and in a limited period; it con- 
centrates, that is, on the role of a particular 


a European background, and his conclusions 
arc relevant to the general question how and 
why aristocratic rule was sustained for so long. 

Despite dissimilarities in style, range and 
purpose, and also some disagreements on par- 
ticular topics, these works present u view of 
English aristocracy which is idcntifiubly the 
same. According to this view, the differences 
between England and Continental Europe have 
been greatly exaggerated and the English aris- 
tocracy belongs essentially to the same species 
as (he Continental nobilities. The notion thut 
our aristocracy was exceptional because it was 



A detail from “/l Tea-Party at Lord Harrington's", 1730, byC. Phillips, reproduced [ram A Item Ribelro's 
Dress in Eighteenth Century Europe 1715-1789, revlenvdonpage2!3. The ladles all wear stiff bodice boning 
and tight-fitting formal mantuas; Lady Betty Germain wears a patterned silk trimmed with diamond buckles 
and bow. 


aristocratic group in a specific set of historical 
circumstances. It contains much new material 
and an abundance of really illuminating statis- 
tics, and it retains the pace and vigour (and the 
occasional irreverent asides) which must have 
made the Wiles lectures a pleasure to hear and 
which make the book based on them very sti- 
mulating to read. The main interest is the fresh 
light it sheds on the operation of aristocratic 
leadership and influence in eighteenth-century 
England, and it would be grossly unfair to treat 
it simply as a test case for hypotheses about 
aristocracy in general. But the author makes a 
point of looking at the English peerage against 


open, liberal and flexible, and that these char- 
acteristics moulded English development, is a 
myth. There were differences, of course, but 
not always of the kind supposed: the com- 
moner’s chances of ennoblement were greater, 
not less, on the Continent. In any case there 
were many differences between Continental 
aristocracies. The view of the English as one of 
a number of nobilities is implicit in Powis’s wide 
choice of examples drawn from all over West- 
ern Europe, and in the ease with which a York- 
shire squire, a Castilian grandee and a French 
nobleman are used Co illustrate the problems of 
aristocratic rule. Cannon expresses the view- 


point explicitly. An analysis of new creations 
establishes clearly that it wii« difficult for other 
orders of society to llu. English peerage. 
This impression of an cxtlu vo elite with few 
genuine newcomers is rein It cod by a sensitive 
statistical account of peers' i. .irriage partners, 
who prove to have been draw. I mm the same 
social group as their husbands. Nor is it true 
that the aristocracy in England were readier 
than their Continental counterparts to hear 
taxation. It was a constant grievance of English 
landowners that the tuxes imposed on them 
were exceptionally heavy. But, despite the ex- 
emptions of Continental nobilities from taxa- 
tion, there is no good evidence that the English 
paid more taxes; the French nobility, for ex- 
ample, were required to pay more, not less. 

Moreover, there wus nothing distinctive 
about public attitudes to aristocracy in Eng- 
land; here as elsewhere there was widespread 
acceptance of aristocratic assumptions about 
power. Were the English aristocracy excep- 
tional in the way they spent their time? More 
information about the way of life of peers 
would have been welcome . But no doubt in this 
respect loo, national vanity has exaggerated 
our distinctiveness; probably the English aris- 
tocracy was more urban, more like the French 
in its habits, limit one is apt to suppose. The 
English peers certainly provide some splendid 
examples of ostentation and overweening 
pride of rank and family in the best Continental 
fashion. The jacket illustration of the four- 
teenth Baron Willoughby de Broke nnd his 
family in 1771 might well be n portrait of a 
French or Austrian nobleman of the period. 

From liis longer chronological perspecti vc of 
aristocracy more widely defined. Bush re- 
inforces this picture. The distinctive features of 
the English aristocracy fail to outweigh its basic 
similarities with its Continental counterparts. 
The differences were matters of detail rather 
than of kind. 

Research almost in vu nab ly softens the sharp 
contrasts and complicates the simplified im- 
ages. The genera] view of the English aristo- 
cracy as essentially a local variant of a general 
European social order hns emerged front de- 
cades of research on specialized topics and is 
reminiscent of work which, in other fields, for 
example the Industrial Revolution, has dimi- 
nished our confidence in the exceptional na- 
ture of English experience. Perhaps such revi- 
sion is congenial to feelings that we have been 
real Europeans all the time. It is certainly an 
approach which makes it easier to understand 
the persistence of aristocratic power in this 
country and to identify more clearly the 
sources of its influence. Bui the portrait of the 
eighteenth century as a period of aristocratic 
leadership and widespread acceptance of aris- 
tocratic values is surely not, as it is here repre- 
sented, a breach with some of the most cher- 
ished beliefs of English historiography. No 
serious student of the period can have sup- 
posed that the peerage was anything but exdu- 
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Rigours and rivalries 


sive, and any belief that peers frequently mar- 
ried outside their social order would not sur- 
vive an hour’s •. rcrvsing in the Complete 
Peerage. 

On the other h; .d. it is not easy to suppress 
the feeling that Cannon and Bush under- 
estimate the W'Jth of the English Channel. 
Despite his view that the basic similarities were 
dominant. Bush gives a full account of those 
features of the English aristocracy which were, 
as he says “highly unusual if not unique". The 
corporate privileges which attached to status in 
England were limited. Sources of income were 
different; the English aristocrats of the eight- 
eenth century drew their revenue from sub- 
stantial tenant farmers; seigneurial rights had 
disappeared. This was a highly significant dif- 
ference because, as Bush argues, a society of 
tenant farmers was less capable than peasant 
society, subject to seigneurial exactions, of 
focusing social hatred on the aristocratic land- 
lord. The status of younger sons was different. 
\nd it can reasonably be argued that many 
.-tore of the aristocracy played an active part in 
industrialization in England, and not because 
of quirks of individual character but because of 
their position and mentality. 

Cannon's concentration on the peerage, 
though it makes possible definitive conclusions 
about that group, limits the relevance of these 
conclusions to hypotheses about the open 
nature of English society. Those who believed 
that English society in the eighteenth century 
was more open than Continental societies were 
not thinking of the very highest Echelons, but 
of the case with which, lower down the scale, 
men of new wealth could enter the traditional 
social orders. Almost en passant In his conclu- 
sion, Cannon observes that “many brewers, 
bankers, coal-owners and merchants, having 
made their pile, were only too anxious to 
purchase a country estate and turn gentle- 
man". Very reasonably this is offered as one 
reason among many for the absence of resent- 
ment of aristocratic supremacy. Here certainly 
is one explanation for the long predominance 
of the rule of those who were born to rule: the 
absence of alternative sources of leadership 
sufficiently large and confident to withstand 
the aristocratic embrace. Those who exercised 
influence and acquired wealth by personal 
merit, rather than hereditary rank, were re- 
cruited into the gentry. Several Continental 
observers thought that in England the 
nbuveaux riches turned gentlemen with par- 
ticular ease. They may have been wrong but 
the definitive demonstration of the exclusive 
nature of the English peerage leaves the argu- 
ment open - like all the best historical Argu- 
ments; It will have to be continued on the lower 
slopes. . 

It is possible, however characteristically 
English one supposes an aristocratic activity to 
have been, to point to parallels in Continental 
Europe. The real question at issue is the scale 
ofsuch activities and whether n particular clus- 
ter of characteristics makes it reasonable to 
think of the English aristocracy in the wider 
sense as a very special case. Granted that the. 
English aristocracy belongs to the same family ■ 
as the Continental nobilities, and that family ; 
resemblances are Important, nevertheless in 
some families, the' difference between siblings' 
is even more-significant. 


Karl Leyser 
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Prussian Society and the German Order: 

An aristocratic corporation in crisis c. 1410- 
1466 
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The frontier societies of the Middle Ages 
have of late attracted a fair share of scholarly 
interest, not least those of North-Eastern 
Europe along the shores of the Baltic and the 
Gulf of Finland: William Urban's Baltic 
Crusade, Eric Christiansen's The Northern 
Crusades and now Michael Burleigh’s work on 
the Teutonic Order in conflict with its vassals 
and subjects. 

The government and institutions of mediev- 
al frontier societies were often more advanced 
and sophisticated than those of the hinterland 
they covered. The "state” of the Teutonic 
Order was far more effectively run by written 
instruments and better financed than the terri- 
torial principalities further west, just as the 
Eastern Marches of Saxony and Thuringia in 
the tenth century had been more intensively 
governed than the Saxon interior. The Order 
was an institution, the near-by Hohenzollern 
and the Wettins were princely houses and their 
regime still wore patrimonial airs. Peasant set- 
fTement, aristocratic end knightly immigration, 
the grain trade and the foundation of churches 
at first offered opportunities to all those en- 
gaged in these activities and as long as expan- 
sion lasted the Order's organizing supremacy 
and management did not clash too severely 
with the interests of its more privileged sub- 
jects. The status of Prussian nobles and 
peasants had been another matter to begin 
with but here too there were accommodations 
and a process of assimilation at work. 

This situation changed when defeat by Poles 
and Lithuanians at Tannenberg in 1410 com- 
pelled the Order to tqx all Its subjects severely 
in order to ransom its prisoners and refurbish 
its capacity for war. Burleigh’s arresting and 
vividly written book deals with a deepening 
crisis which set the Order on a collision course 
with its own subjects, the nobles, gentry, bur- 
gheis and free peasants of Prussia, culminating 
in a war that lasted for thirteen years and cost 
the Order its best possession West Prussia, 
now subject to the Polish kings. 


Burleigh begins with a detailed description 
of fifteenth-century peasant society and even 
the Order's stud-farms. He writes also of the 
lives men lived in the commanderies with their- 
large stocks of harness and cattle, and of the 
Order’s material and social attractions. Yet the 
outstations - and there were many of them - 
must have been rather bleak and depressing 
places where demoted officers could be 
banished and forgotten. The story of the con- 
flict between the Estates of Prussia and the 
High Masters is somewhat fitfully told and 
much would have been gained by comparing 
the spectacular management of the Order with 
the polities of neighbouring princely territories 
like the Hohenzollern Electorate of Branden- 
burg. Prussia of course shared with these lands 
the economic crisis which hit all Eastern 
Europe in the fifteenth century but it would on 
the whole have been better equipped to deal 
with the depression had it not been for foreign 
enmities as well. 

The Order's administration, and especially 
its postal system with its rigorous time-keep- 
ing, were impressive even by modern stand- 
ards. Burleigh has not quite told his readers 
how much more evidence has survived from 
the Order's archives compared with those of 
most territorial principalities further west, 
even though here too Schriftlichkeit was on the 
increase throughout the fifteenth century. 
Above all the Order’s correspondence was 
unique. Most medieval letter-writers were dis- 
creet and entrusted compromising details to 
confidential messengers, the letter serving 
merely as an introduction or for general gui- 
dance. In the close corporation of the Knights 
letters could be more outspoken and we find 
one discussing the best way to dispose of a 
hostile and inconvenient bishop: whether he 
was to be thrown out of his ship, poisoned or 
waylaid. Burleigh cites many such garish de- 
tails but he often does not discuss how typical, 
characteristic or exceptional they were. 

Sometimes also the records he consults do 
not illustrate the themes he wants to drive 
home, eg, the loss of control by officers over 
their own knights and the rampant regional 
rivalries and factions within their ranks. The 
visitation reports which he cites seem to reveal 
only run-of-the-mill irregularities. Yet in many 
places Burleigh shows that individual knights 
owned sizeable sums and had incurred debts, 
contrary to the Rule. There were also acts of 
• downright insubordination, but when he 


upper crust 


Nikolai Tolstoy 
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This translation of Ernest Warlop’s magnum 
opus in revised and extended form has made 
his invaluable work accessible to English read- 
ers. Its four handsomely, produced volumes 
provide an exhaustive survey of the rise and 
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heyday of one of the greatest feudal aristocra- 
cies of medieval Europe. 

- The origins of the Flemish nobility are to be 
sought in the ninth century, among the vlri 
illustres, free landowners of Gallo-Roman and 

s Frankish descent. No authentic pedigrees prior 

»t-- to 1000 exist, but Dr Warlop provides strong 
evidence to show that it Is most likely that the 

— nobles of the eleventh century were for the 
most part the lineal. heirs of these vtri illustres. 

m Under pressure from Viking attacks, many of 
] e the lesser noblles from the late ninth century 
j- onwards began to pccept vassalage to the 
5S Counts of Flaniders, great wealth alone permit- 
id ting the survival qf a few free nobles. 

. * The qualificatipns of nobility were fourfold: 

•t wealth, freedom i military, power and ari$to- 
cratlc. descent-, : No vyhere are these: qualities, 
made explicit until patents pf noblUtV begin to 
. ; he issued. at- the end of the thirteenth century. 
A noble was a noble because his nobility was 
universally recognized! The Flemish' aristo- 
. cracy prided itself above all on purity of blood, 
and noble birth implied that both parents were 
V ; noble. The destruction of the rich but.ignoble 
J house of Erembaid in the early twelfth century 

I ; revealed the extent pf aristocratic solidarity. 

[ Qualifications * of nobility were reasserted In 
• full rigidity, the trend towards acceptance 1 of 
’ noble paternity alone being temporally re? 
versed, and outsiders were deterijnedjy.icx- 
1 . eluded asthe haughty magnates biased ranks. 

. ' .The dykes’ could not be shpretf up indefinitely, 

!' > however..- Nobility by purchase was - obtrud- ' 
lug itself intp i this system v as was re-acceptance 
. of nobles . borq of : non-tarndgefous mothers 
The entrenqhed/ eon^ 
made it vulnprabje to erosion by new fqrpes, 

' . Most nohles we^ increasingly 

incapacitated themj(fom‘pFaylfc d6minating 

be- 



speaks of the “corpsclike obedience expected 
of the brethren” his metaphor is both distaste, 
ful nnd misleading. 

The conflicts between the Order and its sub- 
jeers, who bunded together in the Prussian 
Union of 1440, transcended those of other t«. 
ritorial principalities since the Union deman- 
ded n tribunal to arbitrate nnd settle disputes 
between the lordship and its members. Onthh 
tribunal the Order was to be represented but 
was not permitted to have the last word. This 
arbitration therefore was not only a challenge 
to the Knights, who as members of a spiritual 
corporation claimed exemption from all secu- 
lar jurisdiction. It also called into question 
their government as such and threatened to lift 
if off its hinges. From 1386 onwards, since the 
Lithuanians had been converted to Christi- 
anity by the Poles rather than by the Order, 
the Knights had really lost their crusading 
raison d'itre and the exploitation of their lord- 
ship in Prussia and Livonia became an end 
in itself. 

There was another flaw, which Burleigh 
skilfully exposes. As a religious brotherhood 
whose members were vowed to chastity, 
poverty and obedience, the Order was a de- 
manding taskmaster of its own recruits and its 
subjects, the nobles, knights, burghers, free 
peasants and serfs of Prussia. Yet it was also 
the domicile and breadbasket for an over- 
grown and penurious nobility and knighthood 
from the hinterland. Those who succeeded in 
entering it could hope to lead lives of greater 
account, responsibility and command than 
they could as impoverished members of their 
caste at home; and above all they could com- 
pete for high office. Burleigh sums upthesitoa- 
tion well: “an alien oligarchy which stunted the 
political aspirations of the local landed classes 
and the urban patricians". One wonders all the 
same why the Order confronted its subjects 
with such unrelenting rigour, a mixture of 
diplomatic guile and brutality. For flicb. 
deprived of sex, family and personal fortune, 
power was perhaps their only lawfal.possessfon,. 
to control and to judge their one obsessive', 
satisfaction. 

In his last pages Dr Burleigh appears to In- 
vite us to sympathize with the Estates of Prus- 
sia. Yet the Order's rdgime from the thirteenth 
to the fifteenth century was on the whole » 
good deal more tolerable for both peasant 
and burghers than that of the Junkers which % 
replaced it. ■ ' 


role in the administrative aspects of govern- 
meat, and even on occnsion placed them at the 
mercy of their own bailiffs. In April 1224 the 
Lord Gavere was to transfer n feudal abbey m 
the estate of Ninove, but was unable to do so 
until the documentation had been translated h 
teutonica lingua. In an increasingly money-- 
based economy the nobles found themselves it 
a serious disadvantage. . V --- 

Finally, their Inability to adapt brought them 
defeat in the one field in which they had tradic. 
tionally excelled, that of battle. The .aug- 
mented wealth of the towns enabled tjie buf 
ghers to raise n sturdy and well-trained m^dt. . 
Humiliation was inflicted on noble cavalry.dff 
ing the French invasion of. 1300, when the- 
Flemish chivalry dissipated its strength in 
tered fortresses and daring forays, and in 1^ 
Victory, at Groenige was gained over the imw 
splendid host in Christendom in their 
by the humble Flandr eases, homines fort?.* 
bene nutrlte ac optime armdtl. The ajrray^f : 
high-born cavaliers continued to represent * : 
formidable force de frappe, but the day*?*' 
their exclusive claim - to, power and pro^®*.' 
were departed. '■ . 

Volume J, magnificently illustrated,.,^: 
videS a detailed history and analysis) 
contains voluminous. . footnote refef?^^;^. 
while Volumes ill arid I V set out aVflwP 
cartulary and other evidence for genealPw* 
individual npble houses. The whole IS 
pensable aid to understanding th? 
feudalism arid ’tjie' flowering of chlwUjfvwA»}. 

' - • 1 ' ' :• ■" • 

Anglo-Norman Studies}? 1: : 

Battle conference 1983 edited by 
Brown (246pp. Woodbridge, Suffolk 
PreSs. ££7.50. OfiSliS 197 3 ).h^ re^ntiy,^:' 
published •’ v 
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Unearthing the usable past 


J. F. C. Harrison 
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463pp. Brighton: Harvester. £65. 
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During the past ten years the material available 
for writing popular history has greatly in- 
creased. The historians' complaint that a his- 
tory of the common people cannot be written 
because of their inarticulateness and lack of 
records becomes less and less valid. John 
Burnett and David Vincent have already 
shown In their respective works something of 
the possibilities inherent in working-class auto- 
biographies. They have now followed this up 
with a magnificent bibliography listing over a 
thousand entries. This diverse collection of 
texts constitutes, they claim, “by far the major- 
ity of all that was written about the past of the 
working class before it began to receive serious 
academic attention in the early decades of this 
century". 

The main part of the bibliography consists of 
some 800 abstracts of working-class autobio- 
graphies; and there arc 250 additional items 
of memoirs, diaries and oral testimony which 
contain some autobiographical tnaterinl. The 
guide is limited to works written by persons 
who lived for some part of their lives between 
179Q and 1900, and whose memories relate in 
some degree to that period. In effect this takes 
us back to the birth of a Suffolk miller in 1723 
and forward to people who are still alive. What 
makes The Autobiography of the Working 
Class particularly valuable is that, unlike some 
bibliographies which simply list titles or rely on 
notes supplied from various sources, it pro- 
vides a concise abstract based on a complete 
reading of the text: with the publication of this 
volume, a vast quantity of hew information has 
bten made available. The autobiographies 
were located in local history libraries, record 
oftices and a wide variety of public and private 
institutions. In addition, an appeal on BBC 


radio produced over 800 replies and seventy- 
nine new autobiographies. A thorough system 
of indexing (general, places, occupations, 
education, chronological) makes it easy to use 
this indispensable volume. 

The origins of the genre lie partly in the oral 
history of the common people and partly in the 
spiritual autobiographies which came out of 
the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. In 
some manuscript autobiographies of the early 
nineteenth century the boundary between oral 
and written forms is not yet tightly drawn; 
while Methodism and other types of evangeli- 
cal Dissent kept alive the Puritan tradition of 
the significance of the inner lives of ordinary 
men and women . To these types the nineteenth 
century added the narratives of soldiers and 
sailors (about a third of the early works in the 
book are of this kind) and the reminiscences of 
low life found among thieves, beggars, paup- 
ers, vagrants, gypsies and the non-respectable 
orders generally. But the most characteristic 
type in the nineteenth century was the auto- 
biography of self-improvement, and it is these 
works which, in one form or another, dominate 
the bibliography. Almost all of those listed 
represented some sort of triumph over ad- 
versity, though this wus seldom a simple 
matter of upward social mobility. From rags to 
riches is not a dominant theme in this collec- 
tion. 

As always with a work of this kind one looks 
to sec how far it confirms and how far it upsets 
the prevailing orthodoxy. Perhaps most in- 
teresting for the social historian is the extent to 
which these autobiographies are representa- 
tive of the nineteenth-century working class. 
Geographically the spread is most comprehen- 
sive, although there is the expected concentra- 
tion in London the northern industrial areas. 
Occupationally the autobiographers range far 
beyond the respectable artisans and skilled in- 
dustrial workers who might have been ex- 
pected to dominate the genre. Preachers, 
teachers, journalists and primers are of course 
to the fore; but so also are soldiers, errand 
boys, domestic servants and farm labourers. 
No less than 1,400 separate occupations are 
mentioned, both skilled and unskilled. There 


A world of improvement 


Rosalind Mitchison 

T.M. DEVINE (Editor) 

Farm Servants and Labour in Lowland 

Scotland 1770-1914 

262pp. Edinburgh: Donald. £16. 

0859761053 

The life of the farm servant in’Scotland from 
the early days of agricultural improvement 
until the First World War was controlled by the 
successful adaptation of existing institutions to 
intensive agriculture. The separation of farms, 
the construction of enclosed fields, field drain- 
age, new crops, the threshing machine, above 
all the horse as draught power, set the scene for 
a life of hard work, long hours, status distinc- 
tions within the labour-force and, in most 
areas, a sharp social gulf between work-force 
and fanner; Longstanding features made 
possible the special Scottish response tb the 
need to secure both a steady arid a flexible 
labour supply. A relative absence of nucleated 
villages had led to unmarried farm servants 
living in on the farm; the pattern of long hires 
concluded at local hiring , fairs was already 
there, and the traditional method of paying the 
married servants In kind and of requiring sea- 
ibiial work from their dependants eased the 
transition from the position of cottar to that of 
labourer. Scottish farming was also fortunate 
in that work was not limited by a concentration 
on wheat , and that labour was free of the settle- 
ment restrictions imposed in England by the 
Poor Law. "• » 

. This book is a closely Integrated set of spe- 
cial studies Of this wprld, revealing consider- 
able variations between regions. R. H. Cfimp- 
bell shows that in the south-west the emphasis 
on dairying and lthe survival of small farms not 
only mqde the family faim . the Common type 
but also led to a system ritnilar tq sharp crop;- 
ping hy Which the energetic) man coyld build up 
capital ^d mqve up from labourer to, farmer. . 


The north-east, by contrast, as Malcolm Gray 
shows, had a mixture of crofts and large farms, 
with the crofts supplying a considerable part of 
the labour force of the farms. The insistence 
that servants live in meant that their family life 
was distorted to allow for the care of horses 
early and late in the day. The ploughman might 
have a wife and family many miles away in a 
village: very often it came down to a simple 
decision between marriage and farming. T. M. 
Devine discusses the wide use of female 
labour, another adjustment to the require- 
ments of capital. T. C. Smout gives us the 
incomes of the labour force in the 1840s, when 
payment in kind cushioned the worker against 
price fluctuations. One of the anomalous fea- 
tures of the wage system, with Its Tools many 
centuries in the past, was that it was in the most 
economically advanced and capitalized farms 
of the south-east that the greatest proportion 
of wages came in kind.. Tpere.are papers i on i 
housing, folk culture, the organization of the 
harvest, the relative absence of trade unionism 
and on the role of the rural craftsman, all tight- 
ly knit together. 

Scottish farming remained relatively buoy- 
ant even through the depression after the mid- 
1870s. Incomes for farmers and landowners fell 
but wages rose, particularly for the married 
servants. Yet nlready.the work-force was vot- 
ing with its feet for a different life* The long 
hours and the rarity of a Saturday half-holiday 
came to stand in contrast to work in the cities, 
as did perhaps the lack of social mobility, ft was 
the girls who began the move: skilled dairy 
hapds were the first to become scarce. The men 

■ folk) wed early in the twentieth century. Long 

■ before the Ferguson tractor destroyed the 
home-based 'farming system and the labour 
hierarchy it Sustained, many workers had felt, 
as did «rfr In the Middle Ages, that town air 
made for freedom. Dr Pevinc, who charts foe 
beginning anti, the end pf the farming wqrid 

, createtj by Improvefoenti!- his managed to 
CTeate a wihereiit siory of a vanished Ufe. 
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are more navvies than cabinet-makers, more 
hawkers than shopkeepers. The industrial 
workers nre here in strength; yet so are local 
and traditional trades sucii as parchment -mak- 
ing and beehive-painting. When compared 
with census figures, general labourers are prob- 
ably under- and journalists over-represented. 
But the hook is truly represent a live of the com- 
mon people as n whole and not just of artisanal 
culture. The most obvious limitation is the 
small number of women's autobiographies - 
they form less than one in ten of the main 
group. The editors speculate that this was 
probably owing to the low status and self-confi- 
dence of women and their exclusion from most 
collective working-class activity in the 
nineteenth century. 

The overall impression left by a perusal of 
these abstracts is of the involvement of work- 
ing people in groups, seels, parties and collecti- 
vities of various kinds. The institutions and 
commitments of the working class emerge 
clearly: chapels, friendly societies, temper- 
ance, freemasonry, trade unions, political and 
social reform, media dies’ institutes and mutual 
improvement societies, Sunday schools, dame 
schools. These are the ties of community with- 
in which the history of the working class tins to 
be written. 

All uutobiography presents special problems 
when used as historical evidence, and working- 
class autobiographies arc no exception. The 
problem is not the fallibility of memory or the 
accuracy of facts, for these can usually be 
checked from other sources. Rather, the na- 
ture of autobiography itself makes it a special 
kind of evidence - an ordering and evaluation 
of experience, not just a record. We have to 
accept the autobiography as it is, for we have 
no means of verifying the truth of another’s 


experience. That is how it appeared to him or 
her, and to doubt it is to invoke "the enormous 
condescension of posterity”. Nevertheless 
every autobiography has to be read in context. 
Many of those recorded here were written in 
old or middle age . and the circumstances of the 
author’s life and the period in which he lived 
determine the pattern to be imposed on his 
recollections. The object of most of the writers 
seems to have been to demonstrate the com- 
mon humanity of the working man. to show 
that the soldier or artisan had lived a life as 
vital , complex and unique as any of his readers. 
The working-class autobiography was not, us 
some earlier reviewers have assumed, a bor- 
rowing of middle-class literary forms, but an 
indigenous form of expression. Through it 
working people sought to relate their private to 
their public lives, nnd both to the events of 
their time. 

The Autobiography of the Working Class 
massively reinforces the attempts which have 
recently been made to write history from be- 
low, to put back the people who are usually left 
out of history. But the real challenge is to try to 
go further. Ts it altogether fanciful to envisage 
nn entirely new type of history, in which the 
very chronology reflects not the orthodox 
ordering of events but a sense nf time which has 
its roots in an oral tradition, where sequences 
may be foreshortened or consolidated or omit- 
ted siltngether*? The themes selected would he 
those which labouring people thought signifi- 
cant, not necessarily those which historians 
and politicians nnd leaders have hitherto im- 
posed as the pattern called history. It was 
fashionable in the 1960s, especially in Amer- 
ica, to talk about a usable past. Perhaps what 
wc sec in working-class autobiographies is just 
that. 


February Books from Yale 

Mannerism and Renaissance Poetry 

Concept, Mode, and Inner Design 

James V. Mirollo 

This discerning book provides not only an introduction to mannerism as a theoretical 
concept and a historical stylistic mode but also a cogent discussion of some of its literary 


To Write Paradise 

Style and Error in Pound’s 'Cantos' 

Christine Froula 

Singling out Canto IV and recording its form and history, this book explores the 
development of Pound's style and the significance of error in his work. £18.50 

What Is Political Economy? 

A Study of Social Theory and Underdevelopment 

Martin Staniland 

Staniland explores current meanings of the term 'political economy,’ particularly as it is 
applied to situations in the third world. £18.50 

Religion and Politics in Iran 

Shi'ism from Quietism to Revolution 

edited by Nikkie R. Keddie 

These eleven provocative essays explore the intellectual and historical evolution of Iran's 
state religion Gy the political arena and provide case studies of major trends and figures 
in contemporary Iranian Shi’i politics. Now in paper £8>95 

The Correspondence and Miscellaneous Papers of 
Beniamin Henry^ Latrobe ’ 

Series IV, Volume 1, 1784-1804 

edited by John C . Van Horne and Lee W. Formwait 

This volume Is the first of whbt will be three volumes of selected correspondence and 
miscellaneous papers Benjamin Henry Latrobe ( 1764- 1820) , America's first 
professional architect and engineer.. 37 line drawings + 15 halftone illus. £6fi.0Q 

Russian Constructivism , 

Christina Ladder 

"An essential reference book on the development of the ; Russian avant> garde during the 
1920s" - John E. Bawlt, The New York Review of Books. 160 black-and-white illus. + 16 
colour plates. Now in paper £10.95 

Vladimir Tatlin and the Russian Avant-Garde 

John Milner 

This is the first major biographical and critical study of the leading artist of revolutionary 
i. Russia to be published in the West. 250. black-and-white illus. 4- 4 colour plates. 
Nowinphpier£fi.95 : 

Yale University Press, 

13 Bedford London WC IB 3JF 
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John Kerrigan 

ROLAND MUSHAT FRYE 

The Renaissance Hamlet: Issues and responses 

in 1600 

398pp. Princeton University Press. £28.50. 

0691 065799 
DAVID BEV1NGTON 

Action Is Eloquence: Shakespeare's language 
of gesture 

227pp. Harvard University Press. £13.20. 
0674003551 

MALCOLM BRADBURY and DAVID PALMER 
(Editors) 

Shakespearian Tragedy 

185pp. Edward Arnold. Paperback. £6.95. 

07131 64174 

Stimulated by the prince's ndvice to the play- 
ers, Roland Mushat Frye finds in Hamlet "the 
very age and body of the time his form and 
pressure". Yet he refuses to read the tragedy ri 
clef, and rejects the notion that it directly re- 
flects contemporary events. Indeed, he makes 
Hamlet's mirror held up to nature problematic 
by reminding us that Elizabethan looking glas- 
ses were murky, distorting and usually dim- 
inutive. What interests Professor Frye is the 
climate of opinion within which the play took 
shape. Analysing contemporary reaction to 
events resembling those in the tragedy, he 
seeks to gauge the response of Shakespeare's 
audience to the deaths, hauntings and sexual 
misdemeanours observed at Elsinore. The re- 
sult is, in many ways, impressive. Though con- 
stantly vulnerable to the qualifying objection 
that people do not react in quite the same way 
to events in life and in the theatre, Frye probes 
deeply and pertinently into sixteenth-century 
attitudes, and, in the process, illuminates im- 
portant areas of the tragedy. 

Even when discussing familiar material, he 
adds to what we know. The congruence be- 
tween .Hamlet and the Darnley murder, for 
Instance, has often been remarked; but Frye 
reconstructs from the case, and others like it, 
feelings about scanted mourning and hasty re- 
marriage which make Eliot's complaint that 
the prince displays emotion "in excess of the 
facts as they appear" more than questionable. 


For Renaissance audiences, Fry suggests, the 
incontestable fads - a king's untimely death, 
incestuous marriage - would sufficiently moti- 
vate Hamlet’s distress. As for the ghost and the 
revenge it seeks, Frye extends the findings of 
Dover Wilson on supernatural ambivalence 
(emphasizing what Catholics and Protestants 
held in common), and adduces a literature 
licensing tyrannicide to justify Hamlet's cam- 
paign against the king. If his arguments do not 
—us he sometimes seems to think they should - 
resolve the play's moral ambiguities, they do 
redefine the “problems" in convincingly histor- 
ical terms. Equally valuable, and historically 
informed, is Frye's thanatology. Invoking a 
series of aristocratic funerals from Renaissance 
England, he underlines the irregularity of 
Polonius's wretched burial, and emphasizes 
the unusual nature of Ophelia’s "maimed 
rites". His account of this compromise funeral 
is crudely slanted against Claudius, and per- 
versely sympathetic to Laertes’s emotional ex- 
travagance; but it collects information about 
the burial of the suicidal and insane which 
future commentators will find indispensable. 

Frye's iconographical work is distinctly less 
persuasive. As David Bevington observes in 
Action is Eloquence , “emblems embody the 
commonplaces of the age" and “finding them 
in Shakespeare's plays has the effect of sug- 
gesting his espousal of conventional thought". 
In his reading of the closet scene, or Hamlet's 
meditation over Yorick’s skull, Frye falls into 
just this trap, despite protestations to the con- 
trary. He fails to register the way Shakespeare 
sets up emblems like Horatio's "flights of 
angels" in order to challenge, not celebrate, 
the commonplace. On a number of occasions, 
moreover, he reproduces icons irrelevant to 
the text in hand. When Hamlet remarks For- 
tinbras’s capacity "greatly to find quarrel in a 
straw", for example. Dame World on her 
bundle and Hieronymus Bosch’s "Haywain" 
seem embarrassingly off the point. Here, as 
elsewhere, Frye can be seen substituting un- 
ambiguous images for an evasive text, instead 
of responding to th$ hints of rationalization 
and self-dramatization which complicate what 
Hamlet has to say. Too often, as in his reading 
of the prince's speech over the praying 
Claudius, his blindness to this kind of complex- 
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N. D. Shergold 

ANTHONY J. CASCARDI 

The Limits of Illusion: A critical study of 

Calderdn 

181pp. Cambridge University Press. £21. 

0571 26281 X 

Illusion in the plays of Calderdn has often been 
written about, most obviously in connection 
with La vlda es sueAo. Anthony J.. Cascardi 
now extends' consideration of It to numerous 
other texts, some not much studied, others well 
known, in order to emphasize its ubiquity in 
the dramatist's work, And to re-examine his 
distinctive treatment of, and personal involve- 
ment with, the theme. The theatre itself is a ; 
representational art, so that in writing for the 
;sjage, Professor Cascardl argues, Calderdn is 
using^theatrical illusion (o create a true-petm- 
jhg fiction* even though, as a Christian mornf- 
; 1st, he xnust condemn the confusion of fiction 
, with reality. The mediurp, one might. say , is the ’ 
message, ot at Itffast part of it. La ylda es sueilo 

- seems to suggest that "spme^dose pf illusion 1$ 
.pece&sary"'; and that “the path to personal; 
transcendence, to responsible action* to poll 1 . 
iiical prudence, requires passing through, not t 
around; illusion"; : 

: Cascordi’s very personal readings ot the 

- plays coyer comedy and tragedy, arid involve 
: M>mparisohsWithotherpIaywrights,inSidoand 

Outside Spain. He includes a “zarzuela" , £cp y 
Narclso, in a chapter ..on illusion, artificiality - 
' And myth, and from among the Honour plAys 
= chooses El midteo de su hom-fl, .directing atten- 
tion once more to the parallels between the 
grim wife-murdering Gulierre and theKing, 
Peter the Cruel,' who appears, at (he ehd, ro 
approve his crime. The theme of jealous pas- . 
slon is also considered in relation to Calderdn’s 
; play about Herod ,• El mayor monslruo los , 

. . - /. 1 ,- i a i--*- * j ; s ; 


ity proves disabling. 

With a play as intricate as Hamlet, local mis- 
judgments lead to overall distortion, and, in 
the case of Rosencrantz and Guildenstcrn, 
Frye's iconography sends him hopelessly 
astray. From their bantering first exchange 
with the prince, Frye judges the pair dnmningly 
aligned with strumpet Fortune (“her privates 
we”), while Hamlet’s identification of Rosen- 
crantz as a "sponge", nicely illustrated by one 
of Whitney’s Emblems* is assumed to be 
authoriaily endorsed. Ambitious and syco- 
phantic, these bounty-hunters must be active 
plotters against the prince, who know the- 
content of Claudius's murderous writ to Eng- 
land {a claim unsupported by the text). “Un- 
sympathetic to Hamlet’s appeals, threats, and 
warnings," Frye writes, "they make love to any 
employment which they think will bring them 
advancement." But that (again) is Hamlet's 
assertion, not Shakespeare's, and it comes, sig- 
nificantly, in a line found only in the Folio. If, 
as seems increasingly likely, F represents a 
Shakespearean revision of Q2 (and both the 
Oxford and Cambridge editors appear to think 
so, though with different emphases), the addi- 
tion would indicate authorial anxiety - not 
least because it links with the deletion from 
III. 4 of Hamlet’s ruthless lines about two crafts 
meeting in one line. In context, “Why, man, 
they did make love to this employment" reads 
like an awkward attempt on the prince's part to 
shrug off Horatio's noncommittal “So Guil- 
denstern and Rosencrantz go to’t" by means of 
a bawdy jest (“go to" taken as "copulate”). 
What is, for Frye, a settled area of the play - 
sweet prince versus adders fanged - seems to 
have been for Shakespeare much less certain. 
Wanting a prince neither above reproach nor 
unsympathetic, apparently, he adjusted the 
text to realign our “responses". 

As a Shakespearean editor, brought to his 
theme by the need to write informative stage 
directions, David Bevington is more alert than 
Frye to the textual problems. He also has a 
keener sense of what will work on stage. 
Frankly wary of presenting a “bookish" 
Shakespeare, he prefers to stress what thfe 
dramatist learned from the popular tradition 
(the subject of Bevington’s pioneering From 
", Mankind " to Marlowe, 1962). In this new 


hook, he analyses the grammar and semawla 
of gesture, within an aesthetic which empha- 
sizes the ritual function of drama and 
Shakespeare's interest in the liminal. The orgt 
nizniion of Action is Eloquence is rather 
mechanical, with chapters devoted to The 
Language of Costume and Hand Properties* 
or “The Lnnguage of Ceremony" divided, 
routinely, into motifs like kneeling, hand! 
clasping and sitting down. Yet. if this ordering 
unhelpfully encourages Bevington to flatten 
out changes in Shakespearean practice be- 
tween 1590 and 1613, it also shows to advan- 
tage his capacity to pluck insights out of cata- 
logues like plums out of pudding. One thinks 
for instance, of his placing the nunnery scene', 
with its exchanged tokens before concealed 
witnesses, among betrothal and marriage sequ- 
ences. Inevitably, the book's structure makes 
its omissions unignorable - so that one won- 
ders, to stick to marriages, why Troiius and 
Cressida's vows in front of Pandarus (a hand- 
fast and a chamber) were not brought along- 
side Hamlet's rejection of Ophelia; but it is. 
honourable in scholarship to leave deficiency 
exposed. 

Sadly, most of the essays in Shakespearian 
Tragedy lack Frye’s historical depth and 
Bevington's stage sense. A routine and by now 
old-fashioned mixture of character criticism 
and structural analysis is the staple of the 
volume. The plays are seen as assemblages in 
which x echoes or parallels or (best of ail) 
inverts y, as though Shakespeare wrote a kind of 
theatrical Lego. Thus, in one of the better 
pieces, we find: “Anthony is . . . presented in 
terms of contrast. He has a real affection for 
Caesar, but he is also an unscrupulous oppor- 
tunist and self-seeker. As the ice-cold Octavius 
is a parody of the measured Brutus, the emo- 
tional Antony is a parody of the hot-headed 
Cassius." This is so reductively wrong, as an 
account of Julius Caesar, that Robert Frtot 
seems right: “It almost scares / A man thtway 
things come in pairs." Not all tiie essay*, 
true, were written on automatic pilot. D. J.' 
Palmer offers some ponderable thoughts about 
reflection, and A.R. Braunmuller breaks new 
ground in his learned and imaginative study of 
“Early Shakespearian Tragedy and its Con- 
temporary Context". 


Acts of devotion 


celos. In El medico Cascardi shows both 
Gutierre and Kang Peter as acting out roles, the 
former as "surgeon of his honour*, the latter as 
private individual and as sovereign, in an in- 
teresting application of Ernst Kantorowicz's 
researches on the medieval idea of the king's 
two bodies, the natural and the politic. This 
might haye been followed up by comparisons 
with the work of other dramatists in which 
kings figure prominently, and often ignobly. ' 

Cascardi accepts the conventional view that, 
for all their spectacular and expensive staging, 
and their couft audience, Calderdn's later 
plays represent a falling-off of the dramatist’s 
abilities, and devotes a whole chapter to his last 
play, Hado y divisa de Leonidoy Marfisa, as a 
magnificently produced failure, marking the 
1 end of an era . He is not thie first to see a parallel 
between the decline of the comedia and the 
decline of Spain, or, to argue that a wholesale 
rp treat into illusion was. the. concomitant of 

• Historical collapse i As eburt dramatist, Cal-. , 
dordn is described as sharing fully iii.this pro- 
cess, and seeing everythjpg from the point of 
Vlew'of his royal patrons, At the last he was so 
involved |n the collective illusion himself that 
be.WBS unable to form any critical judgment of 
the society in which he lived, !' 

• - The analysis of individual plays is not always 
developed vyhh lhe greatest clarity. and the 
. reader rthust be prepared to .ehd ure j argon , anr} 
a substantial amount of philosophical preten). 
tiousness. There hre minor’ blemishes: “tea* 

■ tro", In the Golden Age, generally "stage'* 
and npt "theatre” • “a remedy” in Spanish is; 

' "uh Tcmedio”, not “una rejnetfia’’ (p79); “ha 1 
cer vasallo un albedrib" 'does nbt meen. 'Hp 
make a will waver". (pl03). : Bibliographical re- 
ferences, fer from complete, 'are- io.tneriotes,' 

• This is a difficult hoak/apd i(.mfly mak§ .Cafc : 
. derin seem oyer-oompUMtedy. iMpedMly- tp ; 
, those “nori-Hispanists* fand “sttldems.oj 

• drama" to whom it is partly addressedp. 
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Julian Hilton 

WILLIAM H. McCABE 

An Introduction to Jesuit Theatre 

Edited by Louis J. Oldani 

362pp. St Louis, Mo: The Institute of Jesuit 

Sources. 

The neglect of Jesuit theatre in English and 
American theatre histories is understandable 
in that all the “English" Jesuit colleges were 
sited on the mainland of Europe, and thus 
apparently away from the main centres of Eng- 
lish theatre activity. But as the extent of Euro- 
pean influences on English culture as a whole is 
once again receiving more attention, it is an 
‘ appropriate time to reopen the question of 
Jesuit theatre and the possible links it had with 
, England. ..William McCabe's posthumous 
.study, An- Introduction to . Jesuit Theatre, 
J.underlines just how. great was the volume of 
; plays performed by the Jesuits. From a total of 
about 500 colleges came fan estimated 100,000 
performed works, a mere fraction of which are 
. known now. Several points of particular in- 
terest emerge: the attitude to theatre was that 
it \Vas essentially a performance art, and few of 
: the plays were piiblfched - pn the grounds that 
; : the texts. that perfdritied so well ofteh became 
.. lifeless 'on, 'the page; /the Jesuits, with their 
customary didaitlc thoroughness, also; Sfarote 
;,i extensively' on fhe^thedfy fand practice of 
;; theatre, dealing in particular with the problem 
of genre* One .of the Unexpected treasures Fr 
• McCabe unearthed Was a serieS of works on the 
theory of 'danfae and ballet; which drew on a 
: strong Jesuit Interest lh dance! • 

; McCabe’s smdyls in three main parts, deal- 
ing Ip Part 'One with the origins and purpose of 
Jesuit theatre, the debt to Loyola’s Spfrltual 
^ere(s« krtd (|ip;dehate witljlh the order ab- 

. ‘hill-’ thn tYfnnrinlv' rtii ikan (fa n>-<i _ J. J 


missionary form; with the English Jesuit ceatir • 

of St Omer in Part Two; and with the workof . 
Joseph Simons SJ in Part Three. Its strength ■, 
lies in the charting of the range of theatrics! ^ 
product, and In the emphasis on theatre as* 
central part of the Jesuit education prograW' j 
me. The enthusiasm for learning that theatre ^ 
can generate is given particulnr attenliolit ’ 
The book docs however, show its ngejF , . 
bulk of the work on it being done in thb j : 

with the result thnt possible connections bfrv j 
tween Jesuit and Shakespenrean tragedy | 
based on theories such as those of A. C. Bta* 
ley which no longer have the overriding^ r 
thorily they once enjoyed. Likewise, the ; 
licatlon of a manuscript not thought by its JJ" ;. 
thor to be ready runs the risk of doubly j. 
posing deficiencies in drafting, which r 
undoubtedly present. The parts do not rw^ , 
hang together, and the central issue of w h 

made the Jesuits go to such lengths with thewj; . 

is never really adequately addressed. A r«J U L 

of Bacon’s In The Advancement 1 

overlooked by McCabe, both - 


seriously he took the Jesuit theatre, an?, r. 
implies a level of knowledge of tbeh ^ 
niques which may have beqn availap 
Shakespeare as well: ’’thd Jesuits . 


despise this kind of discipline . . ■ W • . ; 
use. I mean stagfa-playing.” BMP*! 
adduces exactly the ;same .jargfawen . - ; - ; .- 
. theatre as can be found in (XJuntlessJ^. y- 

tlses on the same subject. The tpntallringP • . •.* ■ 
billty is, however, opened up that 
of mattyrology and tragi-epmedy 
terlzes the best of Jesuit theatre ! 

its? influence, on works like Hamltti \ > 

actors, among „ them i Will ^ 
abroad perfotmed alongside 

pean coufts.; Perhaps thfay-fed sofne . J : ^ 

’ they knew into Shakeijseare’s 
; event* McCfabe’s ; wpf|t 


i search. (hRiarea with ;miiciLm0re- 4“ ; 
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Enter the satyrs 


A shared enterprise 


David Bain 

MICHAEL R.HALLERAN 
Stagecraft in Euripides 
127pp. Croom Helm. £15.95. 

0709912730 

EURIPIDES 

Cyclops 

Introduction and commentary by Richard 
Senford 

229pp. Oxford: Clarendon Press. £12.50. 
0198140304 

Until recently, if one wanted to read systematic 
investigations of the dramatic technique of the 
Greek tragedians one had, for the most part, to 
turn to the German dissertation industry. 
Now, however, there exists a large body of 
work by English-speaking scholars and de- 
voted to the study of what Eduard Fraenkc! 
liked to call “the grammar of dramatic tech- 
nique”. The latest such study, by Michael Hal- 
leran, concentrates on one section of the gram- 
mar: actors' entrances, with particular refer- 
ence to the manner in which they arc intro- 
duced or, as the case may be, not introduced. 
Hie relationship between entrances and possi- 
ble foreshadowings of them in choral songs 
also comes into consideration. 

Starting from studies by other scholars on 
the structure of tragedy and the announcement 
of entrances, Hnlleran examines Euripidean 
tragedy, testing the “rule” which states that 
entrances immediately following uninter- 
rupted choral songs are not announced while 
those which occur in mid-Act are. Deviations 
from this norm, what one might call “marked” 
entrances, are shown to have an appreciable 
dramatic effect, the most obvious instance 
being the surprise entrance, unannounced in 
mid-Act. Often, unexpected announcements 
occur as an introduction to what Halleran calls 
“moving tableaux"; for example the entrance*, 
df Wiferal -corteges. The question of prepara- 
tion is also discussed. The final chapter is de- 
voted to three plays belonging to the same 
period in Euripides’ career, Heracles, The 
Trojan Women and Ion, Halleran discusses all 
the exits and entrances in these plays and re- 
veals in each case a picture of the playwright’s 
overall design. 

This is a technical and strictly limited work 
("Stagecraft in . . .” rather than "The 
Stagecraft of . . ."). To say this is not to under- 
mine its value; anyone studying Euripides will 
need to use it. Halleran ’s knowledge of the 
secondary literature is good and his judgment 
sound. He writes well and succinctly. Only 
occasionally does he go astray and by pressing 
verbal coincidences sees rignificance in what is 
mere accident (eg, on Medea, pp42f and Elec- 
tro, p 62). Apart from the letter omega, which 
sits rather oddly beside the English letters in 
the title . of one of thd works cited, no Greek 
appears In the book. Individual words are 
transliterated and each passage discussed js 
translated; The howler in the Heraclidae trans- 
lation (p 54) is not typical. 1 

Outside the scope of Halleran's inquiry and 
accordingly never mentioned by him is another 
and very remarkable Euripidean play. The 
Cyclops, which retells dramatically the famous 
Homeric encounter between Odysseus and- 
Polyphemus* is not a tragedy but rather the ' 
sole Survivor of another related genre, the 
satyr-drama. Reading Aeschylus’ great Ores- 
telari trilogy one is apt to forget - some trans-’ . 
Ifatbrs and commentators have in fact forgotten 
-that his entry for the tragic competition ritlhe 
Dioriysia of 458 BC did tiof end with the trium- 
phal processional exit df Athenians and Furies 
in the ;.final piay of (he trilogy. There ,was 
anothdr play to follow, ihe how Ibst Proteus, \ti 
which Menelaos encountered the fabulous old , 
man of the sea and met .ah'd rescued a group of 
, curious divine followers of Dionysus, creatures * 
with . some equine trails who are known ° s 
saiyroi. : . • r ’■ 

In writing such a play Aeschylus was com- • . 
Plying Wlth’ithe rUleB'bif the m&jor Athehian : 
dramatic fesdvfal. Efach'cdrhpetitor submitted fa 
trilogy of tragedles’to be followed by a satyr- « 
play which treated some lighter grotesque part 
of ‘ heroic legend, and cohtfljned a. chorus of 
sqjyrs led qr accorripafaie^ by their fa(her;S(I- ; 
enus.;0^the genre we krioW reMyeiy little. * 

' Pfapyti-hfaVe l; allowed us-interesri fag glimpses df ' ; 

lly.^lyprayslby Aesfhjl^ghd ^pKqcIfaSj thp'; 


most famous and most prolific writer, Pratinas, 
has scarcely survived at all. It is perhaps sur- 
prising that the one complete example of the 
genre has, relatively speaking, been neglected 
by scholars and even stranger that it has met 
with at best condescension, at worst dismissal 
(“Euripides on a bod day", “Euripides in a 
hurry") from critics. Richard Scufnrd's com- 
mentary, the latest addition to the Clarendon 
series of Euripides commentaries, is most wel- 
come. In fact, what we gel from Senford, who 
in the course of the past decade has written 
several learned articles on aspects of the genre, 
is much more than a commentary on a single 
play. An extensive introduction takes in the 
whole genre, its putative origins and relation to 
tragedy, its themes and its function. Through- 
out the commentary too he keeps un eye on 
what is typical of the genre and the conventions 
nnd linguistic and metrical practice of satyr- 
plays are treated as a whole. 

This work will be regarded as authoritative 
and deserves to he. It remains to point out, 
however, thnt some of the questions Seaford 
tackles in his introduction, particularly those 
relating to origins and purpose, arc never likely 
to be answered to general satisfaction. He 
takes a firm line and advocates an approach 
that hnd until recently rather gone out of 
fashion, taking Aristotle more seriously than 
some who have written on the topic and 
arguing that tragedy itself evolved from the 
Dionysiac thiasos. Regarding the function of 
satyr-plays, he shows that there is no ancient 
authority for the common modern view that 
they were intended as light relief after the in- 
tensity of the tragic performances and takes a 
somewhat serious view of the genre, stressing 
the "paradoxical nature of the satyrs" and their 
distance from urban society. All of this is elo- 
quently and forcefully stated, but there re- 
mains room for argument. It is possible that 
others may draw different conclusions from the 
evidence so admirably presented in the intro- 
duction. I am inclined to wonder whether by 
the time Euripides wrote Cyclops (probably, as 
Seaford argues, fairly late in his career) he was 
even half-conscious of the origins and function 
of the genre, though T do not intend in saying 
this to imply that there is no point in discussing 
the problem of origins. 

As a commentator - the text on which he 
comments is that established by James Diggle 
in the recently published first volume in the 
Oxford Classical Text of Euripides - Seaford 
brings a necessary variety of learning and ex- 
pertise to his play, including a keen eye for 
questions of staging and a mastery of mono- 
graphic evidence. Significantly, this is the first 
volume in the series to contain illustrations, 
including one of the famous “Pronomos" vases 
depicting a pompany of satyr-play performers. 
There are one or two places where I would 
have liked more on the differences between the 
diction of satyr-plays and tragedy, eg, on the 
reinforced deictic pronoun in line 169 (cf the 
introduction, p 47 n 15) and pn the untragic 
panu in 646. Where I find myself most often In 
disagreement is with regard to the extent to 
which Seaford is prepared to lend a sympath- 
etic ear towards interpretations presupposing 
sexual innuendo. I am qui(e .unconvinced by 


meanings. The implications, of such an interr 
pretation would, if worked out fn detail, lead to 
something more bizarre than amusing. Since. 
Scaliger If fans beep customary to cite the 
phrase "I beatmy robe" ip 327 os a parallel for 
Catfallus 32 lOf and to take the Cyclop* to be 
describing hfs erotic excitement. The alterha- 
(Ive faxplanajiori, that the Cyclops ends his 
boasting about his self-sufficiency by describ- 
ing haw he farts in opposition to the thunder of 
Zp.us, see ms to me t despite Seafprd's argu- 
ments to the contrary, to fit the context better. 
If the reference Is to masturbation, tfac men- 
tion of noise is ndt easy to explain (Seaford's 
parallel, apaSSoge mentioning brcasl-bentipg, 
does not help)* The Cyclops Is just thfa sort of 
person one might expect -to think himself 
(perhaps with some justification) capable; of , 
gainsaying i thie adage /'you con’t fart agalitst 

thunder", |V I; ’ * V 

PWrAOB I mIjVKD (6p AugOAD 2 1 p • t 


Peter Walcot 

WILLIAM O.TliAI.M ANN 

Conventions of Form and Thought in Kurly 

Greek Epic Poetry 

262pp. Johns Hopkins University Press. 
£24.45. 

URUI83I954 


It is Greek poetry in dactylic hexameter from 
the eighth to the sixth centuries bc, a collection 
exhibiting a fundamental kinship in terms of 
ideas, values and concerns, which provides 
William G. Tlialnutnn with his raw material. 
The author is an evident enthusiast of Homer, 
Hesiod and the Hymns, nnd is certainly suc- 
cessful in communicating to the reader both his 
own sense of enjoyment and the reasons why 
these poems nre so enjoyable, indeed I can 
recall no other recently published book from 
North America which I would recommend to 
professional and layman alike with an equal 
warmth. WhilcThalmunn is well uwnreof what 
is currently fashionable, such as polar oppo- 
sites (eg, memory and forgetfulness) and the 
nature versus civilization conirnst.'his book is 
characterized by a welcome lack of jargon nnd 
the arcane, and we glide painlessly from orga- 
nization of thought within passages through 
overall structure and the distinction between 
human and divine worlds, to poetic perform- 
ance and self-reflection. Admittedly there is 
little here which is dcvaslatingly original, but it 
is all put together with grent skill and sensitiv- 
ity, and suggestive ideas constantly provoke 
further thought even when (or is it especially 
when?) too much is rend between the lines, ns 
in the analysis of the prelude to Lhe Theogony. 

Thus ring-composition is shown to bc con- 
siderably more than n mechanical device in 
stressing what is central, relating the pnrts to 
the whole and advancing the action. Similarly 
the repetition of essential words, phrases and 
ideas and the exploitation of recurrent motifs 


nrc shown to lead to a balanced design of com- 
plementary elements which enables the au- 
thor. for example, to argue strongly for the 
unity of Ihe Hymn to Apollo. More familiar 
perhaps is the contrast drawn hetween immor- 
tal deities and the human condition; in fact the 
life of man is not entirely bleak but is redeemed 
by the necessity of death and a consequent 
capacity to express deep emotion, the compas- 
sion, say, possible in the case of Achilles, but 
denied that bereft mother, the goddess De- 
meter. Thnlmnnn's interest in ideas is illus- 
trated by the stress which he places lesson oral 
composition and much more on oral perform- 
ance, on poetry as a shared enterprise on the 
part of poet and audience, und on a detailed 
examination of the structure of Theogony II 
1-1 15 in order to demonstrate how meaning is 
conveyed by formal techniques. It is. of course, 
the Odyssey which depicts the poet in action, 
and it is to this poem that ThaJmann finally 
turns, concentrating on its preoccupation with 
poetry, its comparisons of the experience of 
Odysseus and the other heroes, and its pro- 
tagonist's talents fur peace as well as for war. 
Such a rehabilitation of the Odyssey has be- 
come more and more urgent as our attention 
lias been increasingly directed towards 
Homer's other epic, nnd Thnhnnnn is u con- 
vincing advocate. 

There nre n couple of minor irritants: 1 can- 
not see why we should have occasional refer- 
ences to modern authorities enclosed in brack- 
ets as part of the main text in addition to the 
standard footnotes, und i regret the careless 
omission of M. L. West's edition of the 
Theogony from the bibliography, though its 
excellence is reudily acknowledged by Thal- 
manu. Asked for u snap judgment of this book, 
1 would he templed to quote whut its author 
has to say ut one point of the poetry he studies: 
it is to be valued "not for originality of form or 
idea, but for how well it embodied the tradi- 
tion", but this is probably not generous enough 
u tribute to a splendid assessment of early 
Greek verse. 
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Recuperations of the past 
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BOTHOSTRAUSS 
Der Junge Mann 

388pp. Vienna: Carl Hanser. DM36. 

3446141340 

Tumult 

Translated by Michael Hulse 
L36pp. Carcanet. £7.95. 

0856354724 

HEINZ LUDWIG ARNOLD (Editor) 

Botho Strauss: Text und Kritik No 81 
120pp. Munich: Text und Kritik. DM14.50. 
388377 1627 

In the last section of Botho Strauss's new prose 
work. Der junge Mann, the now no t-so- young 
man, Leon, who carried the narration of the 
opening section, rounds on his former mentor. 
The sketches for possible film treatment 
pressed on him by the older man are dismissed 
as too episodic, lacking in coherent design. 
Leon's censure is clearly also Strauss's criticism 
of his own work: one of several moments at 
which the narrative's self-awareness is expres- 
sed with a relaxed nod at “modernity", as 
though to assert that there is fiction beyond 
deconstruction. (If the author is trying to ward 
off lurid cinematic treatment of his text, one 
fears he may be disappointed.) For the epi- 
sodes of this work, while weightier than the 
sketches of Paarc Passanten , remain largely 
independent of each other. The remarkably 
obtuse dust-jacket summary confidently 
speaks of a “never, possibly even a "Bildungs- 
roman", but the text itself makes no such 
claim. Indeed, the table of contents not only 
emphasizes divisions, but draws attention to 
the narrated stories punctunting each episode. 




1IM 


m 




In this way Strauss, while conceding the im- 
possibility of writing novels in the realist tradi- 
tion, is wryly invoking the origins of the mod- 
em German novel by recalling the structures, 
but not the temper, of Goethe’s mature prose. 
Creators of fiction cannot evade the business of 
telling stories; nor can Strauss’s fictional char- 
acters shake off that “desire for stories" of 
which Max Frisch writes. Narration, some- 
times realistic but more often fantastical, is a 
basic impulse of Der junge Mann. When a 
group of characters meet for extended discus- 
sion, in the episode headed “The Terrace", 
their debates and recitations recall those which 
the figures in classical and romantic novels had 
leisure to elaborate and patience to attend to. 
Strauss's language, too, is conscious of its 
heritage, aiming at a balance between classical 
poise and romantic inventiveness. It may 
sometimes stray into over-indulgence; for the 
most part it has freshness and controlled 
energy. 

The form mirrors a central concern of the 
book: the recuperation of things past and the 
recollection of artistic traditions, in ways which 
will avoid arid archaism while not setting the 
challenge of the present aside In the name of 
optimistic utopianism. There are no easy 
answers: the art -restorer Aimut fails to trans- 
cend her personal past, or control the vivid 
effects that past masterpieces have on her; 
while her successful colleagues renovate with 
scientific precision but lack any feeling for the 
power of the original works. 

Not that the book is concerned with the past 
as such; it is set in a mythologized or allego- 
rized present, or in an imagined future. But in 
nearly all the episodes its characters are con- 
fronted with the problem of time and the task 


Individual demands 


J. 3. White 
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.-DENNIS TATE- / i' -A. 

Hie East German Novel: Identity , community , 
continuity 

264pp. Bath University Press. £ 8 . 

086197 042 X 

gOnterde bruyn 

Neue Herrlichkeit 

216pp. Frankfurt: Fischer. DM28. 

3100096037 . 

According to The East German Novel, an in- 
formative and largely discerning account, the 
literature of East Germany has retained a 
“social significance which our own has long 
since surrendered to the mass media and the 
social sciences”. Nevertheless, predominant 
.-throughout Dennis Tate's survey is a typically 
German preoccupation with personality 
growth which results in a Blldungsroman para- 
digm variously adjusted to the political climate 
and to the novelist's individual interpretation 
of authenticity. An initial period of orthodox 
confidence that integration into socialist so- 
ciety would solve all personality problems was 


followed in the 1960s and 70s by a more fruitful 
and honest interplay between the claims of the 
individual and the demands of collectivism, 
explored in a literature which, according to 
Tate, has for a variety of historical reasons 
always displayed a greater originality and con- 
cern with authenticity than its Soviet counter- 
part. 

Gunter de Bruyn’s role in this questioning of 
the more naive assumptions of mainstream 
Socialist Realism has been a crucial one. His 
First novel, Der Hohlweg (The Ravine, 1963), 
revealed a remarkable mistrust of the rhetoric 
and regimentation surfacing in the new society. 
Despite this, the novel focused, as de Bruyn 
later admitted, all too cautiously on the "repre- 
sentative experiences” of a budding socialist, 
thus suppressing the real conflict - that be- 
tween individual wishes and society's demands 
- in favour of prevailing cliches. Buridans Esel 
(Bu rf dan's Donkey, 1968), the work that 
established de Bruyii’s reputation, veers in the 
Opposite direction, with a hero caught between 
wife and mistress and Unable to extricate him- 
self in an ideologically .exemplary way. Bun- 
dan’s legendary donkey starved because it 
could not decide which of two bundles of straw 
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of overcoming its tyranny. This is emphasized 
by shifts into fantastic worlds and magical ex- 
periences. At moments the reader is reminded 
of the surreal dimensions of The Magic Moun- 
tain or Sieppenwolfbui more significant influ- 
ences are acknowledged in passing references. 
Thus the businesswoman who strays into alle- 
gorical surroundings is identified as a modern 
Alice, and Carroll’s tricks (though not his play 
with language) are skilfully employed. More 
generally, as references to Novalis indicate, it 
is the world of German romantic fairy-tale 
which is here superimposed on modern scenes 
and sensibilities. Romantic motifs and narra- 
tive methods are reworked, yet without a sense 
of pastiche. 

Other recurrent questions address the na- 
ture of society: creative support for, or 
hampering fetter, on the individual? Does the 
romantic impatience with limitations issue in 
the apotheosis of individualism, or in confor- 
mist collectivism? An episode ("The Settle- 
ment”) which explores but does not seek to 
answer these questions presents a kind of uto- 
pia (closer to Huxley's Island than Goethe's 
Province): a commune of left-over flower- 
potentates who have abjured competition, 
analysis and discrimination in developing ex- 
tremes of democratic principle and para-nor- 
mal modes of communication. This is a sym- 
pathetic glimpse of a solution, but one that is 
questioned, not least by appearing as an erratic 
enclave within a world which continues in more 
familiar hierarchic and bureaucratic ways. 

None the less, Strauss’s insistent anathema 
on the manipulation of modern man seems 
more widely diffused in this work; although the 
text frequently insists on the Germanness of 
social and cultural problems, they are given 


to eat. De Bruyn’s Karl Erp does eventually 
choose, but his choice is more a retreat into 
playing the role of husband than a convincing 
commitment to marriage. For Tate, Buridans 
Esel fails to place “the ultimate issues of perso- 
nality development ... in a dialectical rela- 
tionship with the state of socialist society". De 
Bruyn's new novel, Neue Herrlichkeit (New 
Splendour) deals with a character as disconcer- 
tingly directionless as Erp, yet managing to 
explore his individual problems with more of a 
sense of political and social context. 

Viktor Kfisling, a twenty-nine-year-old gov- 
ernment official spending a few weeks in the 
country, ostensibly to work on his thesis before 
being posted abroad, may not be another Buri- 
dan's donkey, but he has a number of Erp's 
qualities. “He is used”, we are told, “to being 
the person people want him to be." To his 
overbearing father, a prominent GDR politi- 
cian, he calculatingly projects the image of a 
hard-working, politically aware intellectual. 
To the various women who make advances to 
him, he is receptive yet noncommittal: he plays • 
them along, needing "time to think things 
over" or, in one case, even stooping to an 
exchange of syrupy letters. At times his 
pandering to others is comic; elsewhere Viktor 
can display a callous streak of opportunism. 

“Neue Herrlichkeit” is the ironically idyllic 
name of the stqterowned retreat-cum-confer- 
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broader resonance. Cultural pessimism returns 
at the end. where “The Tower", splendid 
achievement of the modern world, is revealed 
as a sterile prison rather than a haven: and 
Leon's escape front it, since this is not a “novel 
of education", leaves no indication of the uses 
he will make of his freedom. However, (he 
book itself, in reviving traditional forms’ and 
old arguments in a lively manner, at least sus- 
tains a confidence in the capacity of the crea- 
tive mind. 

In its imaginative scope and above all in the 
vigour of its language, Der junge Mann is a 
significantly richer work than Tumult , which is 
now available in Michael Hulse’s faithful (if 
sometimes somewhat dogged) translation. The 
shorter novel offers a bleak view of the disin- 
tegration of a personality, along with a sweep- 
ing epitaph on the values and hopes of the 
1960s and an exposure of the hollow ”nev 
inwardness" of the 1970s. However, the views 
of fictional characters should not be too readily 
assigned to their author, as Fritz Wefelmeyer 
points out in an essay in the Text und Kritik 
issue devoted to Strauss (No 81. 120pp): 1 
warning that seems to have gone unheeded in 
many initial comments on Der junge Mann, 

The Text und Kritik volume offers essays on 
Strauss as dramatist and prose-writer, includ- 
ing a well-informed and useful study of his 
fiction by Moray McGowan which will now 
need to be extended to cover the latest work. 
In particular , future discussion should consider 
whether (as Jbrg Drews has maintained) Der 
junge Mann marks a step backwards into reac- 
tionary fantasy, rather than a small step for- 
ward in what, for all the mobilizing of fairy-tale 
and allegory, seems more than a mere moon- 
landing. 


ence centre to which Viktor goes to workbnhfc 
thesis. The novel is about Viktor’s unproduc- 
tive slay there, unproductive in that he fails to 
start, let alone complete his project, and be- 
cause he becomes entangled in a series of fake 
relationships. It is soon patently obvious that 
he is not the man to produce the important 
contribution to a Marxist reassessment of Prte- ... 
sian foreign policy that would please his father, 
any more than he is going to benefit from the 
microcosm of socialism that "Neue Herrllch- 
keit" represents. Like Prussia Itself, the the* 
becomes one of the novel's symbols of a sod* 
ly imposed order which, together with coiinter- 
Images of chaos and disruption, give ViJctgr'U 
experiences their wider political significance. 
For almost everything that happens, front the 
engulfing snowstorms, the attempts to dispaw 
an eighty-four-yonr-old eccentric to an old- 
folks' home and Viktor's vnriaus distractions 
from the work-in-progress to the numerous 
tensions and rivalries that break out in the ., 
retreat, ultimately serves to Illustrate the cojn* ; 
peting forces of restrictive order andvw. . 
vidualism at work within society. - “V 
It is in its imaginative exploration of tn«& ' 
various coercive or anti-social forces thatjW 
interest of de Bruyn’s novel lies, rather than tfl 
its depiction of Viktor and .what befalls him 09 
his mini-sabbatical. De Bruyn offers no 4^1, 
solutions. • . l: -■ 


because .Uncle Franz, who Sees himself®* . 
apostle of progress, is still trying to. 
the town to ride penny-farthings longafttf. 
have been made obsolete by the Wcyriew*?™; 

. motor car. - : 7 •• 

We- get more than a glhnpse of . 

duca( court of , Coburg, where Uno*, ^ 
indulges in a flirtatious relationship >.[. 

■ the lacJy : eourtiers,.but where, In the 7 j 
bicycle .wins,; (he day against j 

farthing, leaving as consolation prize, rof 
Franz a commission to stuff an I 

gorilla for an English explorer . ; 

7. and his belief in tdchnical progress.mw .v^; 
descriptions. .of. hi® art;,as .taridennW-JJu;- . ; - 
leaat interesting aspect of the .bpok;. 1 

'• here aga)in, by,theend lJncleFrarizis i 

in the forefront of progress. ■ v.'! j 

UweTlinm ? s irony is 
,'j:. irig and aontewtigt. 
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One-sided solutions 


Zygmunt Bauman 

SUSAN JAMES 

The Content of Social Explanation 
192pp. Cambridge University Press. £19.50. 
0521 26667 X 

The subject of this book is the long and unre- 
solved debate in sociology between adherents 
of "holism" and “individualism". The first ask 
that what happens in human life and history be 
explained by reference to the attributes of the 
social whole (called variously society, the so- 
cial system, socio-economic formation, etc); 
the second that it should be interpreted in 
terms of the motives, attitudes or ends pursued 
by individuals. Susan James mukes the case for 
n somewhat more lenient version of holism, 
what she calls “concessive holism”, so as to 
force individualism to “relinquish its current 
hegemony". 

She is fully aware that of these two tradi- 
tional types of explanation, individualism relies 
more on common sense and popular thinking 
habits than on philosophical argument. Yet. 
having noted this awkward fact, she declares, 
with a truly Althusserian self-assurance, (hat to 
resolve the argument in favour of holism is 
feasible "at the precise stage wc have now 
reached in the argument". Tills seems to be a 
very unsociological approach to a problem 
which has haunted sociology, like the other 
social sciences, since its birth. That the particu- 
lar debate has been notoriously inconclusive is 
not because generations of philosophers have 
failed to put their arguments forward lucidly 
and cogently. There are other, more invariable 
reasons which philosophical argument, how- 
ever compelling, will not make disappear. 
Perhaps the most crucial contribution made to 


Gordon Marshall 

TOMBOTTOMORE 
Sociology and Socialism 
212pp. Brighton : Harvester. £15 ,95 
(paperback, £5.95). 

0710802307 

Collected here are eleven of Tom Bottomore's 
essays. All but two (one, If the brief introduc- 
tion is excluded) have been published pre- 
viously. They cover a ten-yeBr period aod a 
variety of topics. Many were dearly intended 
as plices d' occasion. Not surprisingly they 
make up an uneven text. 

The strongest papers are those that were 
written most recently. “Marxism and Socio- 
logy” is a thoughtful Summary of the main 
elements of Marx's sodal theqry and how these 
have developed in response to criticism over 
the years. In “Max Weber and the Capitalist 
State” Professor Bottomore explores the poli- 
tical judgments implicit in Weberian con- 
ceptions of bureaucracy and democracy. 
Schumpeter’s predictions about the advent of 
socialism are ruthlessly: exposed to the evi- 
dence in an essay. on ?The, Decline of Capital- 
ism'.'. This can usefully be read ip conjunction 
with the chapter on "The Political Role of the 
Working Class In Western Europe”, which sur- 
veys the cold dlraate for socialism in the 1980s. 

: In tjiese chapters Bottomore is at his concise 
and penetrating best. His; marvellously clear 
and unpretentious style makes him b pleasure 
to read. Of course one might argue with the 
analysis. The essay on Weber i? one-sided and 
thete afe many (even aipopg; Marxists) who 
wbuid dispute Bottomore's unqualified con- 
clusions that Weber’s model of Ihe strong 
dation state wfes also an ideal, that t|\e ideal of 
democracy is wholly absent, front his thought, 
ohd^ that -Weber's personal political prejudices 
coloured not only his choice of problem? but 
also Ws analysis; The-fact is that Weber's wri- 
ting?BreambigUquS.'Theycpntain Darwinian, 
Nie.Uachefan, nationalist and Marxist compo- 
nents, so that dlscreteselectlons from them can 
n jake ) him; appear as either a neo-fjascist or a 
neo-Maodst, in.addl'tiori to : the bdljrgeois lib- 
Cfal tHdthe was.Sottomdreto thecdntritfy, he 


our collective wisdom by modern social science 
has been to question the hope that we can 
dispose of sociological problems by clarifying 
them. 

The holist/i n Ji vidualist controversy is a 
modern version of the debate between realism 
and nominalism - which began in the eleventh 
century, even if, unlike Roscelin and his de- 
tractors, we are not today particularly con- 
cerned with the integrity of the Holy Trinity. 
But the arguments in which wc articulate our 
doubts about the reality of such composite 
totalities as “society" are not essentially diffe- 
rent from the concerns of Schoolmen. 

As Peter L. Torslev, Jr has brilliantly 
documented in his Romantic Contraries 
(1984), the relentless advance of the nominalist 
or individualist tendency in the modern era has 
always been resisted. Another, equally power- 
ful, intuition shuns the “billiard-ball" universe 
implied by a consistent individualism: a uni- 
verse without "teleology”, without a "destiny". 
In its resistance to the dissipation of the “orga- 
nic" view of society, post-Enlightenment philo- 
sophy drew heavily on the old “realist" tradi- 
tion, and the Romantic rebellion against some 
aspects of the Enlightenment legacy can be 
understood in terms of the ever- renewed und 
ever-unsucccssful attempts to reconcile two 
equally desirable . yet apparently contradictory 
values: autonomy and community, freedom 
and destiny, individual authenticity and 
togetherness. 

Like so many other contraries in the social 
sciences, the divide between holism and indi- 
vidualism is neither a product nor the property 
of philosophical practice. Both “totalities" and 
“individual subjects" are real, in the sense that 
they have been constituted by social practice as 
the constant bases of our daily experience. We 
experience the presence of “social wholes” 


Ismatic leader was intended only to spare 
democracy the reign of politicians who had no 
vocation. Doubtless he would have been 
appalled at what the generation of Hitler had 
to suffer. 

Marx, by comparison, is treated more sym- 
pathetically. Since by Bottomore’s own admis- 
sion neither working-class political parties nor 
trade unions are now clearly committed to the 
goal of socialism, it is difficblt to support his 
claim that “there has been a development of 
working-class consciousness . . . since the end 
of the 1950’s”, unless of course one is prepared 
to define class consciousness as something less 
than Marx intended. Bottomore's faith in the 
elective affinity between the Western working 
classes and socialism seems unwarranted and is 
often hard to sustain in the free of his own 
cogent analysts of class processes. Indeed it is a 
major problem of this collection as a whole that 
one comes away unsure as to what tenets of 
Marxism Bottomore actually subscribes to. He 
is recognizably a member of the British School 
(out of the same mould as Christopher Hill and 
E. P. Thompson for example) but these essays 
offer few dues as to the positive principles 
guiding this approach. He is opposed to both 
Structuralism and "Critical Theory;: PP* too, tie- 
term inistic but not over-voluhtaristlc; neither 
historidst nor revisionist - and so bn down the 
dualities. Is it merely an interesting coinci- 
dence that both niainStrenm British sociology 
and mainstream British Marxism define them- 
selves largely in terms of more systematic 
theories of Socjety to which they are opposed? 
Tfieir convergence on a British tradition of 
. theories of the middle range combined with 
sound empirical research bodes well for the 
future of sodal research, in this country. f 

Most of (he other essays in the collection 
hkve been dated by events since the time qf 
their first publication. Structuralism, ph^nom- 
enolpgy and etbnomethodoloffi may once havfc 
been exciting attempts ; to . create new para*, 
digrus (“Competing Paradigms in'SodolOgy") .. 
but in 1984 they are : as muth part of the 
history of sociological analysis, as a statement 
pf "the principal trends in sodologlcal theory ? 
at the pfcent. time". The iinjgiiage df jphra- 
dlgtns (s iuelfp^.AndWhonqyvwould.mflke, . 
the l^ld cfr|m ' to , bg a - ,”rkdical sqdologist”? ■ 


through the multitude of du pendencies and 
other constraints upon oiir motives ami ac- 
tions; and wc experience our “individuality'' 
through the responsibilities, rights mid duties 
allocated to hunum persons by the law, chur- 
ches, schools and other authorities. For the 
social sciences, the problem is not to assign 
priority to one of these equally ubiquitous, 
compelling und interconnected experiences, or 
to explain one away in terms of the other; it is 
to find a way of living with their apparent con- 
tradiction, a way of theorizing about social life 
which acknowledges and accommodates the 
presence of both. 

This is easier said than done, and James's 
account of the debate is true to life when it 
shows the stage occupied almost solely by the 
preachers of rudical. one-sided solutions. The 
picture is made gloomier still by her decision to 
limit the cast to philosophical actors only - 
hardly one practising social scientist is among 
her protagonists. As to the philosophers whose 
work is discussed, one must agree with James 
that most of their arguments are “made at a 
level of generality which has little connection 
with the work of social scientists". This is a 
convincing conclusion to come to, nnd not 
necessarily a surprising ou?, ben ring in mind 
that (he primary concern in philosophers is nut 
so much the actual practice of social scientists, 
as its legitimacy (often understood as logical 
consistency). 

What is surprising (and disappointing) is that 
James does not act on this conclusion. She does 
not break radically enough with the regrettable 
habit of most philosophers of treating social 
science as an object of analysis, rather than us a 
partner in a debate. True, she docs analyse the 
opinions of selected social scientists in the 
second part of the book. The selection itself, 
however, has not been dictated by the struc- 


Serge Mallet and Alnin Touraine are discussed 
as if the embourgeoisement thesis was the last 
word in the debate about working-class con- 
sciousness ("Socialism and the Working 
Class”). Structuralist Marxism drifts in and out 
of the story as the years pass. In different 
essays it is ignored, politely acknowledged, dis- 
missed and praised. The arguments of the 
separate papers are not easily reconciled. In 
1974 Bottomore hails the intellectuals who, 
"through their reflection and criticism, can 
sketch possible new forms of social life, diffuse 
hew butlooks, extend the range of education, 
and awaken, or deepen the capacity for inde- 
pendent critical judgmont in ever larger num- 
bers of people”, so contributing directly to the 
realization of socialism. By 1981 he is criticiz- 
ing Schumpeter for holding to precisely this 
view and argues, to the contrary, that “it is not 
. . . intellectuals who radicalize the labour 
movement (or other social movements), but 
social movements which, in certain circum- 
stances, radicalize the intellectuals”. Presum- 
ably as the events of the late 19#)s receded into 
mythology Bottomore changed his views about 
the relationship between intellectuals and the 
frbpur movement (and, quite right too) but (his 
had similar uiielaborated contradictions bet- 
ween essays leave the reader unsure as to 
precisely what is being arg\ied for. ' 

Oii the whole this must.be judged to be a 
disappointing volume by the distinguished 
author of Elite i? and Society , Classes in Modern 
Society, political Sociology , Marxist Sociology 
apd other excellent works. By thfcse high stun - . 
dards most of the older esstiys in the present 
collection now 'seem slight.. . ; . 

Ethnic. Poetics In Australia, edited by. James ' 
Jupp (2l3pp. Alien and Un^in. £15; paper-' : 
back, £6.95.. Q 86861 334 7), examines the role ; . 
of non- English-speaking minorities in Austra- 
lian politics. The contributions, edlled from 
largely unpublished work. Include '’State arid 
ethnicity; multi-cultural ism as ideology” by 
Andrew Jakubowjcz , "The major political par-, 
ties add ethnic affairs” by Misha : Lajqvic and ' 

: Andrew Theophandtis, .“Immigrants' status, 
dardings and politics " by iTan^Mc Ail Ister and- 
Jonathan Kelley, “EthnoTmlturai control In 
Australiai'the isSue of ethnic broafh»kting” by ; 
Wilflam’Bottdck and "Putting politjcs 1 fnto. ; 
^hnic l 'rela^lons ,, by Frank’ Lewins. , 


ture of social science and the problems its prac- 
tice generates, but by the inner logic of the 
debate among philosophers. When James asks 
the crucial question: “Can sociology be re- 
duced to individual psychology?' 1 , she answers 
it by quoting from philosophers such as D. H. 
MclIororJ. Watkins, failing to note that one of 
the fallicrs of modern sociology, Emile Durk- 
hciin, made this very question the founda- 
tion-stone of his concept of social science. 

So it is with all the other issues lames 
attempts to articulate and resolve. Having 
finished this closely argued book, the reader 
will still be wholly innocent about the ways in 
which the dilemmn of holistic and individualis- 
tic explanations has been reflected over the 
years in sociological practice. Neither will he 
be aware of (he many (abortive or promising, 
but properly sociological attempts) which have 
been made to square this particular circle. 
What this study overlooks is that the contem- 
porary social sciences started from the con- 
frontation of two equally monumental projects 
of social explanation: the individualist strategy 
of Max Weber nnd the holistic one of Durk- 
heini. It omits the powerful and effective 
attempts to penetrate the mechanism of social 
production of both individuals and societies 
made by snciul scientists such ns Simmel, Nor- 
bert Elias or Foucault. It also leaves nut the 
few. hut formidable, attempts to dispose of a 
barren controversy not by opting unilntcrully 
for one or the other extreme term, but by 
designing un analytical framework which does 
not necessitate such confusing choices: the "so- 
cial action" of Talcott Parsons, the "figura- 
tion" of Elias, the “structuration" of Anthony 
Giddcns. 

These comments should not be read simply 
as a plea to philosophers to take the practice of 
sociologists seriously. They arc also dictated by 
a wish to render the observations and insights 
offered by this kind of study relevant and so of 
use foT our discipline. This, however, is un- 
likely to happen so long as - philosophers 
assume that in the give-and-take between phi- 
losophy and social science only the first has 
something to offer. 
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Timothy Fiiiler 

EL1E KEDOURIE 

ThcCrossman Confessions nnd Other Essays in 
Politics, History and Religion 
255pp. Mansell. £16. 50. 

07201 17127 

Elie Kedouiie's is an austere, but command- 
ing, voice in contemporary debate over public 
doctrine in the Anglo-American world. This 
collection, in its mastery of the details of mod- 
ern history, and in its coherency of philosophic 
h outlook, reminds one of Maine in Popular 
Government and Oakeshott in Rationalism in 
Politics. 

Like them, Professor Kedourie is sceptical 
of the received optimism Rbout “enlighten- 
ment" and “progress". He probes the rhetoric 
of contemporary political discourse, placing it 
side by side with the “confessions” of states- 
men in their papers. He juxtaposes the abstrac- 
tions generated by democratic passions with 
the details of the historical record. He per- 
ceives that a secularizing age has invested its 
politics with religious zeal, while undermining 
traditional religion by replacing the contem- 
plation of God's revelation with an endless 
search for historical validation. 

The title essay analyses what Kedourie sees 
as the deformation of political life in England 
of the past four decades, resulting from the 
efforts of the “planners" to remedy the "de- 
ficiencies" of politics. Not content simply to 
dispatch the public business on behalf of an 
otherwise self-determining society, they be- 
came benevolent despots attempting to 
arrange society as a whole. The desire to do 
good was genuine enough. But “planning" in 
actuality yielded arbitrary decisions, as gov- 
ernments adjusted their ideological commit- 
ments to day-to-day political realities. 

Richard Grossman began as an enthusiast 
for planning but, in the end, saw that what was 
. needed was an unattainable omniscience. The 
frustration of never being able to fix a central 
purpose led finally to the simple desire to stay 
in power, to enjoy the comforts of one’s station 
and its duties, and to console oneself for having 
succumbed to these immemorial temptations 
with the thought that the oligarchy one be- 
■ .longed to was at least “progressive". 

I ’ This "mellow and lofty disillusion" (in 
Kedourie’s Words) has, no doubt, its charms. 
Do Conservatives have an obvious alternative? 
In another essay kedourie gives a marvellously 
ironic portrayal of Lord Halifax (of Munich 
.Pact fame), which shows how undependable is 
the instinctive style of the patrician, successful 
only by chance. An aversion to caprice has led 
some to search for “Conservatism" rather than 
to Tejy on conservative “instinct". But Conser- 
vatism, according to Kedourie, repeats the 
modem error, in seeking a programme or a 
formula, in place of an outlook informed by 
detailed knowledge of affairs and belonging by 
right to no particular party or person. Con- 
servatives have lost their way in so far as they 
. have responded only “dialectically 1 ' to “the 
deadly, neveMo-be-assuagqd achamement of. 
.the armed doctrine". 

Kedourie prods the conservative memory 
r . / with a celebration of the sobriety, realism and 
r , piety, .of this Victorian prime minister Lord ■ 
Salisbury, whb understood that to live under ; 
..providetlco Jsjo accept a. radical dichotomy of 
. divine, and human purpose; that it is not for 
7 - men to assunie,* godlike, the burden of respong- ; 

; Ability for an Unknowable future; and that it is ! 
' Sufficient for them \ci . ! accept the burden of 
,!;pmcticai decision and tp, do thfe best %y can ih 
; ; . . their lime hnd place.; Politics today* however, 

• i ;» A thcpplltlcs 6( feWfulhess, of trying compre- 
;i hensively to anticipate, the future, of. affecting ■ 

; tpcaityo^t thedivinetwk..; 


«• «u im©i cais. Authority 
: being tied tp redistjribulive 

Wf'ir we Inherently unworkable. 
be 1:111#^:* Jm^s a rhetoric of 

i i&^^'W^petena^'ahd Conservatives have, 

“■ 1 Jfrs- s'jtlrtce the Second World War. 


e says, tp know that, the 

(ft , tp the economy; gnd to ■ 
tijidetsfop.ci as mdustrial- 


ism plus rights, contractarianism, utilitarian- 
ism and Marxism. Echoing Aristotle refined 
through Hegel, Kedourie tells us: “State and 
law are logically prior to family, property and 
the market. . . .the law mediates and the state 
protects. Anything beyond this, the state can- 
not do well, or at all." 

The central achievement of modern Europe 
is the rule of law. If Kedourie is concerned for 
its preservation, he none the less distances 
himself from the doomsayers, the “Augurs and 
Diviners", of the intellectual class. Against the 
passion for extremes, he observes “that three 
workmen discoursing of public affairs in an 
alehouse may perhaps display more charity, 
shrewdness, and common sense". 

The true intellectual who never forsakes 
common sense is in short supply. Who 
today reminds ' us of Aristotle's teaching 
that the two aims of government are to rule for 
the well-being of the ruled and to maintain 
stability? Instead, we are given the quasi-reli- 
gion of “development”, which is a surrogate 
for salvation, reverses the ancient wisdom, 
promotes destabilization, justifies dictatorial 
power and creates Manichaean “North- 
South" problems. Freedom and prosperity are 
the fruits not of development but of personal 
freedom regulated by impersonal law; and 
these are hard to come by in regimes de- 
scended from oriental despotisms or tribal 
rule. 

The West’s failure of nerve and loss of self- 
understanding reflect the failures of academics 
as well as of politicians. Again following the 
ancient wisdom, Kedourie insists on a princi- 
pled separation of politics from the academy. 
The task of the student of politics is to clarify, 
not to adopt, the terms of political discourse. 
He is foremost a historian, and the historian 
must be a “nominalist". General terms are al- 
ways abridgements of a vast array of goings-on. 
Politicians require such terms, a “practical his- 
tory" of events. The historian’s job is to recon- 
struct, as far as the surviving record permits, 
the full set of conditions behind the politician's 
synoptic judgment, reminding us of the limits 
of political decisions. Conversely, the historian 
must acknowledge that what he knows is not 
practical wisdom. 

Unfortunately, the historian can be a false 
prophet. Members of the Annales school de- 
preciate human action as the froth on nature's 
sea. They expect little or nothing from it. The 
speculative alternative of Toynbee, seeking a 
universal community of love, expects too 
much . But “the fates that spin have not forgot- 
ten politics, diplomacy and war, and to concen- 
trate on social history is to empty the public 
mind of plain empirical realities". Real wisdom 
is never novel: in history, M ex pliquer is exploi- 
ter is raconter .... history does not need ex- 
planatory principles, but only words to tell how 
things were". 

In the final essays in The Crossman Confes- 
sions, Kedourie wrestles with the quandary 
that to detach historical study from practical 
politics would intensify the process of secular- 
ization and worsen what he sees as the crisis of 
religion. The historian's impractical past shows 
"men at a certain time and in a given place . . . 
on a voyage with no known starting-point 
and with no, appointed destination", as 
Kedourie himself demonstrates in his re- 
flections on how ithe pibdern historical con- 
sciousness has overwhelmed Jewish religious 
nfomory.He considers the problem for Jews of 
.being _ caught between . Enlightenment, tradi- 
tionalism and Zionism. ‘Each of these is a sum-: 
mary projection of a ccimplex history. None of 
them is, by i(s‘elf f ’adequate or comprehensive. 

. Experience outstrips stories which are cop* 

; structed.to interpret it arid the historian riiust ; 
test the stories against the experience, 

Gan the nominaiistbistorian olfo.be a man of 
faith? Would the solution to our political “de- 
formations" be..: antithetical to. religion? ' 
Evidently, Elie Kedourie would say “yes’ 1 to 
: the first question mid “hd" to the second,. In his. 

. own fashion,- is the historian not modernity’s 
. prophet? After all, : 

'prophets maintain a distance from current political 
| arrangements, and deal with' power at arm’s length: 
j.the attitude they articulate is that the body politic, a 
human contrivance and. thus necessarily subject to 
decay and failure, is not .that which gives meaning , 
and coherence to human life. Onfoe Contrary, poll- ’ 


Roger Morgan 


RALF DAHRENDORF he remaps j n an ess 

Relsen nach Innen und aussen: Aspekte der them , are there to c 

~ , , , . , identity of the king 

287pp. Stuttgart: Deutsche Verlags-Anstalt. sopher. 6 

But then, why goo 

3421061831 the possibilities of the 

the fascination with t 

The former Director of the London School pursuit? At times Di 

of Economics is certainly one of the more to stick with his deir 

stimulating commentators on the problems sophers and rulers, i 

of our time. A distinguished sociologist, Ralf own academic activiti 

Dahrendorf is also an "in and outer" in the his concerns as a p 

American sense of being a sometime gov- obviously hankers aft 

emmental office-holder and sometime outside two, and endorses w 

observer (a phenomenon he describes admiration expressed 

graphically in one of these essays). He has the intellectual who s 

achieved the almost unique distinction of being ruler as well, Henry 
a German member of the British Establish- remark, in a percepti\ 
ment: a Royal Commissioner, a Knight of the was “too near to pow< 
British Empire and above all an impressive too far from power tc 
head of one of Britain’s leading academic in- severe (Aron did infl 
sti tut ions. Between his brief period as a junior French intellectuals, 
minister in Bonn and his ten-year stint at advocacy did have a 
Houghton Street, he was a European Commis- policies of France’s pc 
sioner in Brussels, and he has also kept up a tions); however, this i 
presence in America through, for instance, reconcile the world o 
membership of the Board of the Ford Founda- action - "a Kissinger \ 
t ' on - is a challenging one, \ 

Dahrendorf s new book of essays, based in the author, 
part on his contributions to the Hamburg Dahrendorf gives u: 
weekly Die Zeit, gives a most interesting in- his analyses of a wide 
sight into his experiences and opinions. As the contemporary proble 
subtitle indicates, the intellectual journeys of Germany's national id 
these essays are partly internal - frankly ex- between English and < 
ploring, for instance, the influence on liim of society, or of higher e 
his Social Democrat politician father, or the home and abroad. Ye 
influence of England on the precocious twenty- learning about Dahre: 

four-year-old who first came to the LSE in 1952 well. There is a stor 

- and partly external: explorations of such Community’s Paris < 
questions as Germany's political future, the Commissioner Dnhre 
social implications of economic decline, or the President Pompidou 
history and ethos of “the School". whispered “Qui est c 

His views on one of these themes - that of since the presidentia 
the relationship between the intellectual and switched on, this em 
political power - have particular interest be- sounded all through t 
cause oftheir basis in personal experience. The book will find at least 

Indiscriminately Right 


philosopher-king, as he in effect concludes R 
not a better king because he can draw directiv 
on a fund of scholarly knowledge: frontiers l 
he remarks in an essay about the crossing of 
them, are there to define identities, and the 
identity of the king is not that of the phiin. 
sopher. r 

But then, why go on exploring and pursuit 
the possibilities of the double identity, and why 
the fascination with those who succeed in this 
pursuit? At times Dahrendorf seems content 
to stick with his demarcation between phllo- 
sophers and rulers, and to underline that his 
own academic activities are far removed from 
his concerns as a politician. At others he 
obviously hankers after the idea of linking the 
two, and endorses with palpable warmth the 
admiration expressed by Raymond Aron for 
the intellectual who succeeded in becoming a 
ruler as well, Henry Kissinger. Dahrendorfs 
remark, in a perceptive essay on Aron, that he 
was “too near to power to influence ideas, and 
too far from power to influence action" is too 
severe (Aron did influence the ideas of many 
French intellectuals, and his journalism and 
advocacy did have a certain influence on the 
policies of France’s post-de Gaulle administra- 
tions); however, this image of Aron striving to 
reconcile the world of ideas and the world of 
action - "a Kissinger without a Washington" - 
is a challenging one, which tells us a lot about 
the author. 

Dahrendorf gives us much to think about in 
his analyses of a wide range of historical and 
contemporary problems - the questions of 
Germany ’5 national identity, of the differences 
between English and German (and American) 
society, or of higher education and learning at 
home and abroad. Yet the reader is constantly 
learning about Dahrendorf as an individual as 
well. There is a story that at the European 
Community’s Paris summit of 1972, when 
Commissioner Dahrendorf got up to speak, 
President Pompidou turned to an aide ajjd 
whispered “Qui est cet homme?”; and that, 
since the presidential microphone was siS 
switched on, this embarrassing question re- 
sounded all through the hall. Readers of this 
book will find at least part of the answer. 


Patrick McCarthy 

JEAN-FRANgOIS REVEL 

LeRqjetdel’ritat 

310pp. Paris: Orasset. 69fr. 

2246343615 

Le Rejet de Vitat is a collection of the articles 
which J.-F. Revel contributed to Le Point dur- 
ing the period from 1982 to the summer of 
1984. They are nothing if not predictable and 
the reader who remembers the articles which 
Revel published in L‘ Express during the 1981 
presidential elections will rediscover - perhaps 
with a certain weariness - the twin demons of 
his universe: the Mitterrand government and 
the international peace movement. 

Revel, who has come to bury Mitterrand 
rather than to .criticize Him, provides little 
analysis in this. Harangue, which is vaguely re- 
miniscent of the vitriolic pamphlets that were a 
feature of pre-^939 French intellectual life. He 
attacks Mitterrand for the expansionist econo- 
mic policy he undertook in 1981 and also for 
the wage freeze of 1982. He refuses to give 
Mitterrand any -Credit for the decline in the 
Communist vote but he blamed him for the rise 
of La. Pep. Clearly i( is useless to expect any 
bisights ilitb the evolution of the Mitterrand 
presidency since for .Revel the. French . Left 
■ was, is and will for ever be the incarnatibrt of 
,eyj|.: j .;. s .■• ; ' 

. : Indeed, Words llke “evblut|on M or “change” 
are inimical to , Revel’s Manichaean Vision, 
Characteristic of the New. Right in FranU as 1 
well os in Britain ,and the United Stetesi this 
viewpf the world Is curiously similat to that of 
old-fashioned Cpmmunistri. ReVel > makes 
great play with the Word ^iriiluctablerrient’’:' 
the Mitterrand government must . ‘‘Inevitably” 
move further left; if may appear to be adopting 
. right-wing economic policies but that js aft • 

sion or, more likely an, af ternpt to dew i ye^The 
, North-South problem doei'npt wist font fades 


When he treats the issue of nuclear weapons 
Revel * who draws on Andrri Glucksmann and 
Commentary , does not waste time dialing* ' 
uishing among pacifists, unilateralists and 
opponents of Cruise missiles. All, whether 
American Catholic bishops or German Greens 
or “long-haired Dutch and bearded Scandina- 
vians”, are witting or unwitting agents of the 
Soviet Union. Revel admits that many West- 
ern pacifists are sincere, although he hastens |n 
add that they are guided by subconscious guilt 
and masochism. But their sincerity matters 
little since the positions they take serve the 
Kremlin. Once more one is reminded of Com- 
munism, with its concept of “objectivity": 
since Moscow and the Greens are opposed to 
the Cruise missiles, then "objectively" -the 
Greens are Moscovites. 

One might have thought that in reiterating 

the need for Western, firmness ' Revel woitld 

offer a word of praise to the French Socialists. • 
If was, after fell, Mitterrand who denounced 
Giscbrd’s vacillation and took a pro-American ; j 
stand on East- West relations. One might also. . 
suggest that people who advocate a flexible. • 
approach tp the Russians are not necessarijy 
fools or. knaves in arguing that enlightened 
self-interest should impose! moderation on tbs', - 
West or that the Sovlet'Union, while barbaip 
.and tyrannical, isecohomically so -much- 
’ weaker thari the WeSt that it does not merit tj}e i: j 
Obsessive loathing which it Is ribwpdajs ;. 
awarded: Even Mrs Th atcher has talked hbout 
foe chance to “do business" With the Russians.. 

This bopk is iptejestlng for lts tone rathe; . ( 
than for ifs contentf the opinions it offers ft# 
riot in theraselve? irrational but the 
1 are offered y&.Le-kejet de /y^risanexampM 1 -.. 
the senslHiUty of the NewRigbt: superflcjwh 
self-assured, hectoring, jealous, suspicion*# 
Corpplexiiy^apocalyptig 'anrildesp^ratel^.tn^ 
need of ^ntiesVQf coucse Revel nught iepiy ,. 1 , 
'thaj lie is ^xfr^mpiy ra^briftl but hfts.hftdjW .; 
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Historic hangings 


Bernard Nevill 

FLORENCE M. MONTGOMERY 
Textiles in America 1650-1870 
412pp. Norton. £35. 

0393017036 

Old textiles have become big business. In 1967 
when Christie's started to sell antique cos- 
tumes and textiles the annual turnover in that 
department was £4,000: now it is over one 
million pounds. Today curators, collectors and 
dealers compete for old pattern books and 
wooden printing blocks, whereas in the early 
1960s, at the time when so many fine and im- 
portant Victorian buildings in provincial cities 
and in London were being destroyed in the 
name of progress, Lancashire mills were burn- 
ing their nineteenth-century patterns and re- 
cords. To the mainly unscholarly amateurs 
who have become dealers in antique textiles, 
Florence M. Montgomery’s book will be a re- 
velation. A lifetime's research and scholarship 
have gone into this impressive and fascinating 
work, which is entirely based on original docu- 
ments, advertisements and manufacturers' re- 
cords; it also gives a valuable general account 
of taste from the seventeenth to the nineteenth 
century in architecture and interior design. 

Textiles in America 1650-1870 is mainly con- 
cerned with the export of English and Euro- 
pean cloths to the American colonies; textiles 
were the largest imported commodity and 
apparently old English textiles survive in the 
United States in larger quantities than in Eng- 
land. In the eighteenth century the cut of one's 
curtains and bed hangings (fifty yards of ma- 
terial were required for a set of bed curtains) 
was as much a symbol of class and status as the 
cut of one’s coat. The well-to-do. homes of the 
American colonial gentry, professional and 
merchant class es call ed for furnishings “in the 
newest _fe sHori* , "aHH11fosVWfeve often 'ordered 
from London. Popular chintzes in the “Indian 
Taste" and with “Chinoiserie" themes were 
influenced by the ErsI India Company’s im- 
ported oriental cloths which, from the eady 
1600s, were a source of inspiration for most 


European cotton prints, embroideries and 
woven silks, including Spitulfields. Chintzes 
were also pictorial souvenirs of historic occa- 
sions like royal marriages. Fashionable sports, 
narrative, satirical, patriotic, landscape and 
architectural themes were used and these form 
a useful commentary on the American citizens’ 
taste and intelligence. 

Towards the end of the eighteenth century 
calico printing developed rapidly. Copper 
cylinders superseded wood blocks and 
Arkwright's new power loom enabled manu- 
facturers to print on home-produced cloth at 
competitive prices and brought printed cotton, 
previously a luxury for the upper classes, with- 
in the reach of ordinary people. In the 1780s 
American Francophiles - including Thomns 
Jefferson - serving in France, returned home 
with packing cases full of the latest French 
furniture, and helped popularize French taste. 
Later, from 1809 to 1829, Ackcrmann's Re- 
pository of Arts, published in London but 
widely distributed, transmitted the message of 
neo-classicism - its beautifully produced en- 
gravings containing actual samples of cloth. 

Miss Montgomery maps out nnd pin-points 
these sources and changes of style. It is a par- 
ticular pleasure to browse through the excel- 
lent photographic reproductions of pages from 
old pattern books where bands and sequences 
of fabric swatches in beautiful colourways tes- 
tify to the artistry and skilled eye of the under- 
paid wretch whose job it was to stick them 
down. In the dictionary section of her book, 
Montgomery analyses the weave structures as 
well as meticulously researching the origins, 
names and uses of hundreds of samples. Rec- 
ognizable cloths named after the towns or 
areas where they were woven jostle with the 
obscure and lyrically named: Belzemine, 
Drabdeberry, Cogware, Forfars, Lustring, 
Marrymuff, Ravensduck. Best of all are the 
chapters on bed hangings, window curtains and 
upholstery, filled with marvellous examples 
which' Will no doubt fuel the current enthu- 
siasm for festoons and 1 the revival of interest in 
elaborate draped curtails. Altogether Textiles 
in America is truly worthy of its subject and a 
valuable book of reference. 


Elegance undermined 


Rocks for royalty 


Charlotte Gere ■ , • 

HANSNADELHOFFER 
Cartier, Jewelers Extraordinary 
3Q0pp, with 493 illustrations, 198 in colour, 
Thames and Hudson, £25. 

0500013500 ' 


The name of Cartier is so redolent of luxury 
that the most mundane'of personal accessories 
coloured wine and gold and bearing the firm's 
distinctive monogram is *'le Must” among to- 
day’s International Smart Set. But long before 
this twentieth-century advertising gimickry 
was thought up, the annals of the firm sparkled 
with the names of the rich and famous, end 
Cartier’s name was synonymous with enor- 
mous intrinsic value. The firm top has enjoyed 
an unbroken history' of rijyal patronage, which 
began* with the discovery in a small Paris work- 
shop of the young Louis Cartier by Prihcesse 
Mathilde, .cpusln of the Emperor Napoldon 
in, A century later, in .the 1950s, the invalu- 
able Day-Rooks kept by! the firm record purch- 
ases by the British Royal Family. With a sense 
of history that is riot uncommon in the jewel- 
lery trade - though necessarily intensely dis- 
, cceet- Cartier’s kept meticulous records of the 
ownership of the jewels made by. the firm, 
recording their .metamorphoses and their 
. periods ^in hock” when theobvious attractions 
of foe intrinsic value caused them to be. turned , 
temporarily it wa&ilways hoped, into hard 
currency. T^e existence of these records has 
“enabled Hans Nhdelhoffer to present, in the 
Tojm of ap^ appendix » ah exceptionally detailed 
r^cordOf coni missions and purchases.' The sen- 
sational Side of Cartier’s' story is hinted at in the 
lllustjri ^ which ^ a$ well ^ constituting a. 

: mpjst yaluubie ^su&l record of jewels ‘and de- 
. M^jfrpm eyery periodoffoe firm's acti vilies , 

-jUfilil'ilA erlnrriiruil 


ject at bay to some extent, choosing to empha- 
size the relationship with contemporary taste 
and technical developments in the last hundred 
years as exemplified by the Introduction of new 
designs and ingenious inventions. Particularly 
noteworthy is the excellent exposition of the 
technical secrets which go into the making of 
the “Mystere" clocks. 

The book is arranged in a series of chapters 
which concentrate, after a relatively brief look 
at the early history of the firm, on the subject of 
the styles and their sources, beginning appro- 
priately with the “garland" style which had its 
origins in the eighteenth century. Cartier's 
nineteenth-century interpretations of French 
eighteenth-century motife established an ideal 
of diamond jewellery design which has re- 
mained very popular despite its total dis- 
sociation from the modern style with its use of 
; linear cuttingiand asymmetry. In the chapter 
. on tiaras Nadejhoffer explains their derivation 
from the diadems of atttiquity arid the tradi- 
tional kokoshnik 1 head-dress worn at the Rus- 
sian Court, and traces the transformation of 
the diadem type to the ribbon-llke form of the 
bandeau which was fashionable in the 1920s, 
Perhaps With the intention Of demonstrating 
. fop adaptability of these grandiose jewels he 
. includes a phdtrigraph of Princess Paley wear- 
Ing her tiara upside down as a corsage oma- 
hient arid a vast diamond and pearl striiriacher 
as a hat-badge. Another photograph shows the 
: formidable Princess Vfodlmir of Russia wear- ■ 
. ' ing an enormously valuable tiara almost com- 
' pletely obscured by her jewelled kokdshnik. 

: The “trembler" waterfall elements of the tiara 
with their vast pear-shaped pendeloqiO di- 
' amond drops Hanging frotu the stemmed alg- 
' retfos riaii ' just be g|jmpsed i 'through the open- 
- .work of the head-dress. lTie author has righily 
indlcated the source of this design as .Coming ■ 
• from the eighteenth ceriturji. but prirhajps dofcs 
Hot fecdilect the actual eighteenth-century alg- 
: rette aridear-rings' from' Hie Imperial Russian 
collection,' now- in the Hermitage, from Wriqh 


Celina Fox 

AILEKN RIBEIRO 

Dress In Eighteenth Century Europe 1715-1789 
216pp. B:itsfcird.£2U. 

(1 7134 465M l 


“Dress is h very foolish tiling'' . conceded Lord 
Chesterfield, “and yet it is a very foolish thing 
for a man not to be well dressed according to 
his rank and station in life." Aileen Ribciro's 
comprehensive study would seem to prove that 
eighteenth-century society largely agreed with 
him: in no other age was so much lime, money 
and craftsmanship expended on dress, nor at 
any time arguably to such a standard of taste 
und brilliance of effect. 


-A 


orders. Although the practice of handing down 
garments to servants ostensibly blurred distinc- 
tions, manners, deportment and conversation 
invarinhly revealed an individual's true station. 
Only through acquiring these skills could a 
person hope to rise. The author cites Ihc 
famous example of Richardson's Pamela 1 , “her 
inpenelrablc virtue was not so attractive to the 
rakish Mr. B. as his knowledge of her accepta- 
bility in his world, an acceptability gained 
through natural virtues and applied intelli- 
gence.” 

It is true to say that most people were 
scarcely affected by the concept of fashion. 
Despite the comparative lack of documenta- 
tion, Ribciro provides enough evidence to 
show that the dress of working people and the 
poor was in the main based on utilitarian con- 
siderations or traditions dating back in some 


- 
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"LefManteattx", drawn and engraved byA.HMsset, from Rccueil dcs Diffe rentes Modes du Temps & Paris, 
1729; an illustration from the book reviewed here. 


Dr Ribeiro's aim is to coyer the range and 
variety of dress in Europe as a whole, and to 
look through the eyes of contemporaries at 
what they considered to be the part played by 
dress In society. The approach adopted is in the 
main chronological, from the heavy baroque 
styles and materials used at the beginning of 
the century through the delicate intricacy of 
the rococo to a new freedom' and simplicity in 
the years immediately before the French Re- 
volution. However, these chapters are inter- 
spersed with others on the economic and social 
organization of the dress trade* on dress and 
etiquette and on fancy dress.. It is a dense- and 
complex account, in which occasionally the in- 
terpretative thread is lost beneath the richness 
of documentary evidence. Yet the wealth of 
material constantly suggests further lines of 
enquiry relating to eigbteenth-rcentury society 
at large, dispelling the notion — all too common 
among art and social historians - that costume 
history is merely a decorative addendum to 
weightier matters. 

The degree to which the social orders con- 
-formed to established patterns of dress is ln- 
m dicative iti 'part of the authoritarianism prevail: 
ing evert in advanced countries like France and 
England. Sumptuary laws still existed in some 
combrs of Europe, notably in Switzerland, 
where there was a predictable combination of 
Calvinist conscience and protectionist trade 
policies. Tn Italy also, cities followed the lead 
qf Venice and insisted on black for the nobility. 
Many ebUrts devised personal liveries exclu- 
sive to the royal family and their immediate 
circle.' The Empress Elizabeth of Russia 
ordered her ladies to shave their bends arid 
wear black perukes. Maclaine de Pompadour 
was given to equally capricious; behaviour, 
although perhaps with mote taste. She ex-, 
pected hrir gnesis ' at Bellevue to . wear 1 grey, 
embroidered with gold and purple; she sup- 
plied the material while they had to cover the 


instances to the medieval period. Yet in the 
end, distinctions were rarely more than skin 
deep. Few made a sacred duty of washing reg- 
ularly. According to Nollekens, for all liis love 
of gaudy finery Boswell stank. Silks were ex- 
tremely difficult if not impossible to clean aijd 
most rotted below the arms. Clothes were not 
safe from mud in the streets nor from powder 
in the hair. Only the most extraordinary contri- 
. vance and artifice in the form of powder, rouge 
and patches could disguise pock-marked skins. 
A mouth full of rotting teeth prompted some 
bizarre solutions. The wife of the English Resi- 
dent in Moscow met an admiral's wife, “tier 
teeth being dyed black and shining as if japan- 
ned". The book is full of such extraordinary 
vignettes, undermining our preconceptions ab- 
out an “age of elegance". 

Ribelro considers that works of art assume a 
great importance in telling us “how people 
moved and had their being, arid how they saw 
themselves as they really were, or as they 
wished to be". Given these sentiments, she has 
been remarkably badly Served by her pub- 
lishers. Tjw Illustrations which could have aug- 
mented foe texit and enhanced our apprecia- 
tion in their lavish display are meanly repro- 
- duced within a design formula which betrays a 
pathetic lack of understanding for the subject. 
This is ari important book, certainly the most 
scholarly account of eighteenth-century dress 
ever to have been published. It deserves a for- 
mat which does It justice! 

Arthur MjicGtegor writes In' foe preface to his 
Bone, Antler, Ivory end Horn; The technology 
of skeletal materials since the Roman period 
(245pp. Croom Helm. £35. 0 7099 3242 1): “In 
recent years, which have serin a variety of 
sophisticated methods and techniques applied 
"to ’ the analysis , of certain : categories of 
archaeological material, foe study of items 
madri from skeletal materials has remained 


much higher cost of embroidery. Bveri George 1 , resolutely neglected », The object of this 


111, who was scarcely reiiowpc d for his sarlorla I 
. elcgancd, created for his cobrta Windsor uni- 
1 forta qf blue,' With red coiloi'and cuffs, edged In 
;i gold braid. . ! •• ' 7 • v . ' • 

As Ribeiro. makes clear* dress was also gov- 
erned by a cbntpIex.codedT behaviour which 

''hc&hludtri'd '\M f dtffdre rides ^De'tWden- iodal 

• . '"J vru » M-yy. >; !< j -■». 


survey Is to provide' a general background 
against which individual finds, specifically 
those. of northern Europe since the Roman 
period, may be viewed in their proper perspec- 
tive. There is a Comprehensive review of 
artefacts and the book is illustrated with 
htnrterous drawings ancl pllttfes; ' ■■ •• 1 
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Maintaining a balance 


The unseen presence 
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Sarah Hayes 


PAULZINDEL 

Harry and Hortense at Hormone High 
151pp. BodleyHead. Paperback, £3.95. 

0370 308387 

Paul Zindel's first and most successful novel 
was modestly titled The Pigman. It dealt with 
two crazy teenagers who came to know and 
love an odd old man called Mr Pignati who 
collected pigs. In the book the teenagers hast- 
ened his death, though they also enhanced his 
life, as the old man did theirs. This view of life - 
in evil there is good, in death 'there is life, in 
guilt there fs self-knowledge - is part of the 
Zindel philosophy. All his subsequent novels 
have, despite increasingly bizarre titles and 
preoccupations, a degree of balance and de- 
corum. To counterbalance the eccentric be- 
haviour. the wild flights of language, and the 
intimate confessional stance, there is always 
the Zindel honesty and humour. 

In the new novel, the counterbalancing ele- 
ments seem to be missing. The gaps between 
hope and despair and between sanity and mad- 
ness have become too great. The Laingian 
message underlying the novel - that only in 
mildness is there truth and reality - has worn 
very thin by the end. Harry and Hortense are 
not nt the endocrinological zenith indicated by 
the title; not in love, but merely attending a 
school styled for the purposes of fiction “Hor- 
mone High 1 *. The lives of the teenagers are 
changed for ever by the arrival at the school of 
Jason, a schizophrenic boy obsessed with the 
heroic ideals of the Greeks, and with the image 
of Icarus. As the novel progresses, Harry and 
Hortense’s interest in Jason turns from curios- 


ity into a mixture of honor and compassion. 
Though warned off by the unpleasant Dean of 
the school, they go along with Jason's crazy 
ideas without admitting to themselves that he is 
ill. They discover that Jason’s mother was mur- 
dered by his father when he was six, and that he 
has been in and out of psychiatric hospitals 
ever since. 

Loyalty blinds the friends to the truth until 
they find that Jason is living rough on a build- 
ing site, perched like a great bird on a nest of 
hay in a watchman's hut. A letter from Hor- 
tense explaining that she and Harry can no 
longer accept Jason's fantasies and that he 
must seek help, tips Jason over the edge. After 
blowing up the school record office he flies off 
on a home-made powered hang-glider. The 
whole school watches as the great white wings 
are blown off course and Jason/Icarus crashes 
to his death. For Harry and Hortense it is a 
hero’s death which leaves them with the hope 
of a bright future. 

Harry's optimism seems inappropriate in the 
context. Nearly all Zindel's novels have a back- 
ground of death and anarchy. Here they pre- 
dominate. The teenagers' changing reactions 
to the schizophrenic boy are handled with sub- 
tlety. Jason is a sad and sensitive portrait and 
despite elements of self-parody, the novel is as 
compelling as those which have preceded it: 
the characteristic energy, the punch-you-in- 
the-eye style and the ability to recreate the 
tragi-comic chaos of the teenage mind are here 
in force. The Zindel formula - boy and girl 
meet crazy person with tragic consequences - 
has gone as far as it can go, however. This is a 
dark novel with a weight of cruelty, intolerance 
and despair, and the hope remains that Paul 
Zindel will turn towards the light with his next 
book. 


The spirit of survival 


Carol Rumens 

URl ORLEV 

The bland on Bird Street 
Translated by Hillel Halkin 
162pp. Hutchinson. £4.95. 

009 1595800 ways in walls and lofts, seeking food supplies as ““ "T " „ 77 thing of Polraddon , the village where It is sd, 1 

~ . r m >> j , once he raided the children's rooms for stamps Anthony HorOWltZ and the villagers themselves have only a sha-. • 

^ and books. Though a thorough pragmatist, he ; : dowyoresence. Period atmosphere -the book . 

PfJJf*" 1 ® 43 l " l! 16 P .° jf. h has enough of child-like imagination to see in ' KENNETH LtLLlNGTON is sc t m 1935 - is confined to a few arbitrary . [ 

0™ a ginary, Uri Orlev tells usin his himself and his pet mouse an analogy with . f* ,We references to Clark Gable, radio programmes i 

.painstaking introduction, though obviously Robinson Crusoe and Friday, and to think of 14 5pp. Faber. £6.95. and the Berlin Olympic Games. What descrip- ; 
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Alexander is faced wiih the challenge of 
physical and psychological survival. He is a 
good problem-solver: for example. He makes a 
rope-ladder, and a device for its concealment, 
to enable him to reach the upper floor of the 
house. He wriggles his way from building to 
abandoned building through the tiny passage- 
ways in walls and lofts, seeking food supplies as 
once he raided the children's rooms for stamps 
and books. Though a thorough pragmatist, he 
has enough of Child-Iikp imagination to see in 
himself and his pet mouse an analogy with 
Robinson Crusoe and Friday, and to think of 
his hide-out as a desert island. This lingering 
spirit of fantasy presumably played an important 
part in the survival of such children in real life. 
In the context of the book, if enhances the 
sense that this is, above all, an adventure story. 

As such, it is successful. The style Is crisp, 

. lively and descriptive . (only occasionally 
marred by touches of translator’s hamfisted- 
ness), though the description rarely goes 
beyond the visual mechanism into the subtler 
evocation of atmosphere; as a child’s account it 
is surprisingly devoid of colours and sraplls, 
More worrying is the single ethical dimension 
which, perhaps unavoidably, dominates the 
book. The pre-adolescent readership for 
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As evidence of serious intent, Roger J. Green 
prefaces The Fear of Samuel Walton with an 
epigraph from Jung: “Thunder is no longer the 
voice of an angry god, nor is lightning his 
avenging missile. No river contains a spirit, no 
tree is the life principle of a man ... no moun- 
tain cave the home of a great demon . . .". 
This, suggests Green, would have been unduly 
pessimistic in the Derbyshire of the 1880s 
where ancient superstitions still flickered and 
natural forces might kindle a fearful animism in 
the mind of an impressionable farm boy. 

Sam Walton lives with his parents on their 
'smallholding, where they are the humblest 
tenants of the Duke of Pemberly. Every day 
Sam climbs the old turnpike road, past Grand- 
father Walton’s prosperous farm, and walks 
down through the woods to school in the town 
of Lambton, An ancient carved standing stone 
on the crest of the hill comes increasingly to 
trouble him; one carving, in particular, of a 
demonic face, he sees as somehow bent on his 
destruction. The Stone appears to radiate lines 
of force, signalling imminent disasters by earth 
tremors, or puffs of cold wind, or the unseen 
f presence of a monster under its command in 
woods, ponds and caverns. Hair-raising mis- 
haps appear to confirm Sam's fears: on one 
occasion he nanowly escapes with his life after 
being trapped with a group of school friends in 
a disused lead mine; on another, the town 
bridge, which he is crossing in a horse and cart, 
gives way beneath the force of the flooded 
river. In Sam’s mind the evidence mounts for 
worse things to come: sheep are mysteriously 
slaughtered, there is a carting accident, warn- 
ings of the Stone's powers are found in an old 
book. His frenzied warnings to his family are 
brushed aside until the predicted death occurs. 


Sam. as presented by Green, is no holy foot 
or vessel for Jungian tremors but an aiding 
enough boy who is as incapable of impressing 
his parents with his fears as similar hero« 
have, in the past, been of convincing their 
elders of the tell-tale crack in the dam oi an 
invasion by Uhlans or giant insects. The price 
of such ordinariness is a rather breathless 
•prosy narrative style which, at times, overcom! 
pensates in shrillness for an apparent lack oi 
pace or invention. The novel might have 
gained from a longer perspective and a mare 
measured rhythm, rather than trying to whip 
up the excitement more appropriate to an 
adventure story. There is, though, a satisfying 
ambiguousness (as least for an adult reader) In 
the ending, which opens out, in Sam’s recollec- 
tion, the Tole that his imagination may have 
played. 

The less sophisticated twelve-year-old, who 
may feel mildly cheated by this quite justifiable 
conclusion to the novel, should find enough 
compensation in the carefully detailed back- 
ground to rural life as it was a hundred yean 
ago: the rigours of washing in cold water, wool- 
len underwear, outside privies, the casual ubi- 
quity, in home and school, of corporal punish- 
ment, the long journeys on foot in all weathen. 
Although the year is 1883 , the scene, one feels, 
might have commanded recognition from any- 
one who grew up in similar conditions at any 
time, say, between 1870 and 1914, or perhaps 
later. Only Squeers, though, would have found 
nothing odd about the Lambton board school, 
a comic nightmare of rote learning and caning, 
presided over by Mr Middlemas and Miss 
White, cartoon despots with intractable Lon- 
don ways. Grandfather Walton, too, is uncon- 
ventionally uncuddly, being mean, greedy and 
lazy, and not above extinguishing a fallen cin- 
der with the nearest thing to hand, rather than 
fetching the tongs from the parlour. It js bis 
greed r remarks his wife bitterly at the end, 
which has killed his son, not the Stone/Noftiie . 
least merit of this thoughtful novel is that it 
may leave the reader with a sense of such quev 
tlons. 
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It seems almost a prerequisite for the contem- 
porary fictional heroine to be stuck with diffi- 
cult and unsympathetic parents. Problems like 
social ostracization or psychic paranoia seem 
insignificant when contrasted with the hazards 
of family life. What cart be a realistic portrait of 
adolescent times,, however, can also appear to 
be a rather cynical bid, to engage juvenile sym- 
pathies. In these twp books the latter, seems 
moire likely. In SelkUi the seventeen-year-old 
heroine thinks of her. father in, dismissive 
terms: “As 'a little girl, Cathy had adored him, 
but over the years she had grpwri put of hitn"; 
while in The Eyes of , Karen ; Connors , , the 
mother seems to be her eighteen-year-old 
daughter’s worst enemy, with a single moment 
of affection being taken as no more than an 
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For no obvious reason, the talents for creating 
gardens ajid for describing how they were 
achieved seem to be linked. Perhaps as far 
back as Francis Bacon, but certainly from the 
time’of William Robinson onwards, influential 
gardeners fjave often possessed some style as 
writers. This doubtless explains why those of us 
who garden enjoy not only visiting gardens, 
but reading about them. We also feel some 
curiosity about why we do what we do in our 
gardens, and so are led into that interest in 
garden history which has gathered such 
strength in post-war Britain and which brought 
about the founding of the Garden History 
Society in 1965. 

Ray Desmond, the honorary librarian of 
that Society, and former Chief Librarian at 
Kew, has produced this Bibliography of British 
Gardens, a new endeavour, in which some 
5,500 gardens are listed alphabetically, with 
details of references for each. Such a work fills 
an obvious need for those professionally con- 
cerned with garden history or the preservation 
of historic gardens. Apart from the biblio- 
graphy itself, there is an introduction surveying 
the sources for garden literature by one who 
has presumably spent a lifetime mastering 
them. The book will also have some appeal for 
those simply interested in gardens and their 
histories; it is, however, meant only fof those 
dedicated enough to seek out-of-print books, 
visit specialized libraries and even search out 
unpublished archive material. 


The author sensibly recognizes that he will 
be told of omissions by his readers . and expects 
to follow this work by a supplement incorpor- 
ating them. Such modesty disarms any attempt 
to parade such suggestions in a review. One 
group of omissions, however , seems almost to 
follow a pattern, and is not explained in the 
introduction: authors who have written whole 
books about their gardens and their gardening 
methods are seldom mentioned. So, under 
East Lambrook Manor, the name of Margery 
Fish does not feature; nor, under Hadspen 
House, that of Penelope Hobhouse. Under 
Great Dixter, the reader is referred to the 
recent anthology An Englishman's Garden, 
which contains three pages by Christopher 
Lloyd, but to none of Mr Lloyd's books. 
Though any list , even of thousands of gardens, 
will leave out some, an author whose last work 
was a dictionary of British botanists and horti- 


culturalists should certainly have included 
John Raven's work at Domra's Manor aiul his 
account of it, A Botanist's Garden. Finally, it is 
perhaps practical, under Sissinghurst, to list 
only the title of the book in which some of V. 
Sackvillc- West's garden writings were col- 
lected; but it is surely preferable, in a work of 
bibliography, to include a full list of the four 
volumes of her “In Your Garden" columns that 
were printed in her lifetime and under titles of 
her choosing. 

Pioneers like Ray Desmond are to be wel- 
comed, however, not carped at. This book 
represents the kind of unselfish work which 
will interest and assist garden scholars and en- 
thusiasts. It will make its own contribution to 
the largely unremarked silver age of garden- 
ing, garden writing and informed understand- 
ing of gardens through which Britain is now 
passing. 
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Sedley Sweeny, after thirty years of practical 
experience, has written an excellent primer for 
those who wish to return to the land, to make 
their living fn the country or to try to be self- 
sufficient. The Challenge of Smallholding is fall 
of useful information, but makes no attempt to 
conceal the hard work that is endemic to this 
way of life, or; the poor financial returns that 
are usually obtained. Too many welKnten- 

• tioned people, have spent their capital on a 
small farm and have failed miserably to make it 
any kind of success. They have been forced to 
return to the city, bankrupt and disillusioned. 
The main problems have been over-optimism, 
lack of skill and ignorance of all branches of 

. husbandry. 

. Sweeny advises prospective smallholders; to 
work for at least a year, (if possible for longer) 
on other farms in the region in which they hope 
’. to settle. He warns that even after this experi- 
- ence they will only have begun to acquire the 
necessai7 skills. He describes how to get 
. started, and gives details of a possible budget. 
He deals at length with the nature of the soil, , 
and the maintenance of its fertility, oh which 
the success of the farm depends. He discusses 
the various crops which may be grown, and the 
■_ . livestock which ipay be kept; as well as the 
machinery appropriate to a. smallholding. 

; The section on financais the most enlightenr 
1 tag. For a very small farm of only ten acres, a 
■ , Capital expenditure of: some £40,000 , may be 
expected. After several of foil by '#»•. 
Y smallholder -- probably alto by his wife (with 
.frefe help' frorh yt'eekend guests ft .harvest, 
v < haymaking add , Other ■ seasonal tasks) -r , the, 

. annual, profit fa likeiy to be. less ^an the unr 
- Y earired - intome .y which worild J^aye, been: 
7. 7,. iqbtahied harft jie capital been tayestedjiL 
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Ladislav fterka's "Leaves" f 1929) and Piet Zwart’s "Cabbage" (J 930), from Naomi ftoimbftmfj A Woild 
History of Photography (631 pp, with 803 plates. New York : Abbeville. £29. 95. 0 896594386). 


damage their land. Other crops, only briefly 
mentioned by Sweeny, would be valuable. Fpr 
example, l know one successful smallholder 
who does well in a specialized market with five 
acres of everlasting flowers. 

We are asked why the small farm which paid 
its way and supported a family in the past is no 
longer considered to be viable. Sweeny's 
answer is that in the past the farmer had no car, 
no television, no up-to-date machinery on the 
land or in the house and took no foreign holi- 
days.' He lived, healthily, on what he pro- 
duced. Today if a smallholder is to enjoy the 
amenities that the rest of us consider to be; 
necessary, he must have extra money from 
some other source, be it a private income, a 
pension, exploitation of the tourist trade, or 
help from social security; he may make more 
from writing about farming than from farming 
itself; 


income his standard of living will be about the 
lowest in the country. • 

It is possible to make a reasonable profit 
from a small acreage, but only by methods of 
which Sweeny disapproves. He is a committed 
organic farmer, and he has showa that, within 
limits; his method works. Organic fanning cer- 
tainly maintains the soli, and ensures con- 
tinuing yields of the kind generally expected 
before 1938. Where ho is most open to criticism 
is in his dogmatic condemnation of high-yield- 
ing methods of farming. He states, time after 
time, that these cannot be sustained long-term 
and that they ruin the soil. But this is not (rue. 
The fertility of the field which produces four 
tons of wheat to the acre, with the heavy use of 
chemical fertilizers, is generally increasing and 
not decreasing. Intensive husbandry of livestock 
properly managed would save many struggling 
smallholders, and would improve rather than 
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The Well-Chosen Garden ; 
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Gardening is. thought of as a peaceful occupa- 
tion, yet It arouses strong feelings. We may 

• either love rockeries or. hate them; and if we 
hale them we are apt to disapprove of the kind 
of people viiho makethem.Thesame emotions 
are sometimes stitred.up by heather gardens, 
conifer gardens, gardens foil of bedding-out pr 
pf topiary- All can be controversial. These dis- 
.turblng thoughts arise from reading Christ- 
opher Lloyd, one of oilr most distinguished 
garden ; wri tefs. wbose bursts of intolerance . 

" belp the subject tip ooiile to' Iife. In The Well- 
t Chosen Garden he,ttduhc?s the fashionable 
: y ^lt 0^ Hert® tae dreary-looking 

> plants, according to r. Mr TJpyd , arid : tfielr 
medical phd u cuUpaty uses-; are ridiculously ' 
V^bverrated. Hi Is almost as severe about took 
vaveria'gb ngs "look ^ri^t ly 
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. ; As well aq jurong opinions, which we may or 
' mpiy riotahare, the Weil-Chosen Garden shows 
great erilhusiasrn. One small section follows 
another like a succession of the author's arti- 
cles Hi Country Ufa each is beautifully illus- 
trated, sometimes with photographs of his gar- 
den at Great Dixter. "Dark, dry. and rooty”, 
“Fitting ta ferns", "Garden your graver' and 1 
“Lighting" are helpful and unusual pieces. 
“Meadow Gardening' 1 , meaning the cultiva- 
tion of wiki flowers, is well explained. WJId 
plants are far harder to grow than one might 
imagine, and cart by no means be left to nature. 

Lloyd concentrates especially on the mixed 
bprder, giving Imrtny examples from his .own. 
famous one. The effect js resplendent, and for 
many months; tbo complexity , though , is. 
frightening. We have to Work out, among other 
things, contras)* of blocks', of colour 1 harmo- 
niqs cjf colour, contrasts of foliage, inflllefs, 
tWo •; tiers, edgp-breakefa arid folio wing. 
tbrougH. Spare beds are needed for endless* 
moving of planis. Lloyd I- understandably di$- : ! 
life uijd^mandlng gardens, but If we fotierty : 


/more itian dOjmapding, they- will become Insati- 
able. >. . 3 
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